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The New German Labour Protection Bill 


by 
Dr. Johannes FEIcG 


Ministerial Councillor in the Federal Ministry of Labour 


The Bill on Labour Protection which has just been published 
and is at present under discussion in Germany has been in prepara- 
tion for some considerable time, and embodies the result of long 
study and deliberation by Government and other experts. It marks 
an important stage in the progress of German labour legislation. A 
committee was appointed in 1919 to prepare materials for a complete 
Labour Code, in accordance with the terms of the new Constitution. 
For reasons of expediency the Committee has found it necessary 
to submit to the Reichstag separate measures on various subjects 
which called for immediate regulation, and legislation has already 
been adopted on works councils, employment exchanges, conciliation, 
and labour courts. The present Bill deals with labour protection, 
including safety and hygiene, hours of labour (with special regulations 
for women and young workers and for night work in bakeries), the 
weekly rest, the closing of shops, and labour inspection. The most 
urgent, and the most important, part of the Bill is that dealing with 
hours of work, as the provisional regulations of the Hours of Work 
Order of 1923 give rise to serious objections from various quarters. 
The provisions on this subject are in general agreement with those of 
the Washington Hours Convention, the Bill being in fact intended 
to make possible the ratification of this and certain other international 
Conventions. 

Much of the Bill necessarily repeats the provisions of existing 
legislation, co-ordinated, unified, and often improved, but there are 
many important innovations. The publication of the Bill has been 
awaited with much interest, not only in Germany, but in other 
countries as well, and readers of the Review will undoubtedly welcome 
the following authoritative and detailed account of this important 
measure. 


HistoricaL SURVEY 


HE history of German social policy may be divided into 
four periods. The initial period of labour protection began 
with a Prussian Children’s Protection Act of 1839 which was 
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modelled on British legislation for the protection of children 
during the period 1802 to 1833. In the Industrial Code of the 
North German Confederation of 1869, later on the Industrial 
Code of the German Empire, certain regulations for the protection 
of children and young persons were made general, to which further 
regulations for the protection of women were added by an Amend- 
ing Act of 1878. The second period was introduced by the Imperial 
Message of 17 November 1881 announcing the enactment of 
workers’ insurance legislation. This was the period of Bismarck’s 
social welfare policy. The Circular issued by the Emperor 
William II in February 1890 inaugurated the third period, during 
which labour protection was reinforced (by the Act of 1891), 
while at the same time the workers were given a larger share in 
social administration (on workers’ committees and in industrial 
or commercial courts). The Workers’ Protection Act of 1891 
introduced regulations on Sunday rest and additional safety 
regulations, and extended the protection of young persons and 
women by the fixing of a maximum working day and prohibition 
of night work. Subsequent laws added provisions on shop closing, 
and the maximum working day in unhealthy undertakings, 
strengthened the regulations for the protection of children, and 
introduced measures for the protection of home workers. The 
fourth period is that of the social policy 1ormed under the influence 
of the war, the demobilisation, and the revolution. Its charac- 
teristic feature is the principle of the equal rights of employers 
and of workers, which is realised in practice by the full recognition 
of the trade unions, the privileged legal status conferred on collective 
agreements, and the establishment by public law’ of bodies for 
the representation of labour within the undertaking. At the same 
time a considerable step in advance has also been made in the 
field of labour protection ; formerly this had been limited mainly 
to women, young persons, and children, but now, with the statutory 
introduction of the 8-hour day, it covers also adult males. 
Although the introduction of the 8-hour day was an outcome of 
the Revolution, only Orders were issued for the purpose, the funda- 
mental idea being merely to provide for the period of transition 





1 In Germany, public law ((ffentliches Recht) is the body of law governing 
the relations between the state and the subject, in contradistinction to private 
law (Privatrecht), which governs the relations between individuals as such. 
oy and duties under public law must be enforced by state. [T'ranslator’s 
note. 
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from a war to a peace economy. These were the Demobilisation 
Orders of 23 November 1918 on the hours of work of industrial 
workers, and of 18 March 1919 on salaried employees. Owing 
to the transitional nature of these Orders the drafting of a definitive 
Bill was immediately undertaken. A draft Bill on the hours of 
work of industrial workers was laid before the Federal Council 
and the Federal Economic Council in August 1921, and a similar 
draft on the hours of work of salaried employees in May 1922. The 
Federal Economic Council had submitted its report in the spring 
of 1923, when the events in the Ruhr shattered the very foundations 
of the already much weakened economic structure of Germany. 
The disastrous economic situation produced a general conviction 
that revival would be impossible if the rigid regulations of the 
Demobilisation Orders were not relaxed at least temporarily. A 
new Bill was consequently drafted and submitted to the Reichstag 
in October 1923 ; but before the Reichstag had succeeded in coming 
to a decision, on 17 November 1923, the period of validity of the 
Demobilisation Orders expired. 

In virtue of an Emergency Powers Act the Government was 
then in a position to issue Orders on certain matters with the 
force of law. This power was used to issue an Hours of Work 
Order on 21 December 1923, which with a few slight amendments 
reproduced the Bill previously submitted to the Reichstag. This 
Order restored the Demobilisation Orders with certain important 
modifications ; but although it thus reintroduced the principle of 
the 8-hour day, much wider exceptions than before were allowed. 
Above all, the right was granted, within certain limits and on cer- 
tain conditions, to fix longer hours by collective agreement. In 
the absence of a collective agreement an extension of hours might 
be sanctioned by the authorities. At first, advantage was taken 
of this right in no small measure, so that the working day was 
often extended by collective agreement to 9 or 10 hours. In the 
severe crisis caused by the culmination of inflation, the shocks 
to German industry due to the occupation of the Ruhr, and the 
stabilisation of the currency, an urgent task, at first regarded as 
only transitional, was thereby fulfilled. But in fact, although 
the Hours of Work Order of 1923 is still in force, there has been a 
tendency towards reduction of the hours actually worked. Accord- 
ing to trade union statistics there was a substantial reduction 
of actual hours from May 1924 to November 1924 and to November 
1925. According to the official statistics of collective agreements, 
on 1 January 1925 10.9 per cent. of the workers covered had a 
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regular working week of over 48 hours, but considerably more than 
half that number were engaged in agricultural undertakings, to 
which the Hours of Work Order does not apply. In spite of this 
tendency, and in spite of the abolition of the two-shift system in 
blast furnaces an1 coke ovens by an Administrative Order issued 
under the Hours of Work Order in January 1925, the demands 
of the workers for the amendment ot the Hours of Work Order 
became more and more insistent. The Government too could 
not remain blind to the need for amendment; and the intention 
to introduce legislation for this purpose was notified by the Federal 
Minister of Labour, Dr. Brauns, in the Reichsarbeitsblatt for 


1 September 1924. 
THe Basts or REVISION 


In examining the hours of work regulations with a view to 
their revision it was impossible not to consider whether they 
should be adapted to the provisions of the Washington Convention 
on the 8-hour day. On the one hand, the workers claimed this 
adaptation as a minimum, and desired the ratification of the Con- 
vention ; the employers, on the other, although friendly towards 
the principle of the 8-hour day, demanded much greater flexibility 
than is provided in the Convention. In all other countries too 
this question has of late years been the subject of heated controversy, 
sometimes leading to express refusal] to ratify, as in Switzerland 
and Sweden. Other countries maintain that their legislation is 
consonant with the provisions of the Convention and have ratified, 
either unconditionally, like Czechoslovakia and Belgium, or, like 
Austria and Italy, on condition that other countries also ratify. 
Finally, France is also contemplating conditional ratification. 
It was particularly difficult for the German Government to 
decide the question of ratification. For the Treaty of Versailles, 
and the agreement for its application known as the Dawes Plan, 
have imposed exceptional burdens on Germany which can in no 
way be compared, as has sometimes been done, with the expenditure 
on reconstruction of any other party to the Treaty, Germany’s 
burdens are far greater ; above all, they do not profit the nation, 
but represent an economic loss for which there is no counter- 
balancing fresh supply. It is therefore not very clear why in 
other countries the opinion has sometimes been put forward that 
it is precisely Germany which hould set the example in the matter 
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of ratifying the Washington Convention ; while on the other hand 
it is easy to understand that in Germany itself there was, and still 
is, serious opposition to ratification, not only among employers 
but far beyond their ranks. The opposition can be overcome only 
if there is a general conviction that although excessive hours may 
perhaps increase output temporarily, yet this is impossible in the 
long run without injuring the strength of the nation and therefore 
ultimately also the efficiency of industry. 

On the whole, the 8-hour day is probably the best from the 
economic standpoint too. Yet it must be remembered that a 
reduction in hours in accordance with the Washington Convention 
will necessitate certain changes, especially where an undertaking 
working continuously has to change over from the two-shift to 
the three-shift system; and further, that such changes must 
obviously be felt more now than in a period of rising prosperity 
like that in Germany before the war. In spite of all this the 
German Government has repeatedly declared that in drafting 
the new Bill it will bear in mind the possibility of ratification, 
but any attempt to lengthen hours of work in the more important 
competing countries must of course make it much more difficult 
to maintain this standpoint. Recent instances are the adoption 
in Great Britain of the Act to increase the working day in mining, 
and in Italy of the Nine-Hour-Day Decree. The German Govern- 
ment has none the less kept to the views defined in the article 
by Dr. Brauns referred to above, according to which Germany 
will be prepared to ratify the Washington Convention if an agree- 
ment can be reached with the other States concerned on the 
difficulties of interpretation and on simultaneous ratification. 
Before the recent legislative measures taken by Great Britain and 
Italy, it seemed that the conditions so specified were very near 
realisation. The London Conference of Labour Ministers had 
satisfactorily settled various doubtful points of interpretation 
concerning the exceptions to the principle of the 8-hour day allowed 
in the Washington Convention. This was important for German 
legislation because, as will be clear from what has already been 
stated, Germany is no more able to do without a certain elasticity 
in the regulation of hours of work than is any other country that 
has introduced the 8-hour day. 
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THe Extent or REVISION 


The course to be pursued by German legislation in the field 
of labour law is indicated in Article 157 of the new Federal Constitu- 
tion, which states that : “ Labour is under the special protection 
of the Reich. The Reich shall establish unified labour legislation. ” 
For the purpose of carrying this declaration into effect a committee 
of prominent experts was appointed as far back as 1919 to draft 
a unified system of labour law. This Committee has done impor- 
tant and valuable work, though chiefly on the law relating to 
contracts of employment and collective agreements. Its work 
on labour protection law, on the other hand, was still only in the 
preliminary stage when it was compelled by force of circumstances 
to recast its activities, and to hold meetings only of the smaller 
sub-committee, as occasion arose. It was also found that a Labour 
Code cannot be created at a single blow. Besides the difficulty 
and tediousness of parliamentary procedure, there was also the 
fact that special laws had to be passed to meet urgent individual 
needs. The only possible method was therefore to draft separate 
measures for each of the more important branches of labour law, 
which should subsequently form separate parts of the Labour 
Code, and to submit these to the legislature. In this way, after 
two important matters had already been dealt with in detail by 
separate Acts — the Works Councils Act and the Employment 
Exchanges Act — the Conciliation Order was issued, followed 
by the Labour Courts Act which has just been passed by the 
Reichstag, and now by the Labour Protection Bill, which was 
submitted to the Provisional Federal Economic Council and to 
the Federal Council on 1 December 1926. 

The very title of this Bill shows that is is intended to cover 
the whole field of the protection of labour and not only the question 
of hours of work. The reasons were set out by Dr. Brauns in the 
Gewerkschaftszeitung for 10 October 1925. According to his 
account of the origin of the Bill, the first intention was to follow 
the French example in regard to hours of work and to enact only 
a short covering Act, leaving all the necessary administrative 
regulations to be dealt with in Orders for individual industries. 
It was found, however, that this method would be too slow. If 
the revised law were to provide a basis for ratifying the Washington 
Convention, the Orders for all branches of industry would have 
to come into force simultaneously, a result which could not 
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possibly be achieved at short notice, considering, for instance, that 
in France all the administrative regulations under the Hours 
Act of April 1919 have not yet been issued. It was therefore 
decided to include all the more importa;.’ provisions in the Act, 
and to allow the procedure of special Orders only for conditions 
needing separate treatment. The work on the Bill further brought 
out the need not only of regulating the hours of work of adult 
workers, but also of including the special regulations restricting 
the hours or prohibiting the employment of women, young persons, 
and children ; of defining the precise relationship between the hours 
of work provisions and the Sunday rest regulations, and therefore 
of including the latter; and finally, of including in the same Act 
the measures on the closing hours of shops and industrial under- 
takings intended to secure the enforcement of the regulations on 
hours of work and Sunday rest. As there were already in force 
certain regulations, dating back to before the war, affecting the 
hours of work of adult males, their object being the promotion 
of safety (the maximum working day in unhealthy undertakings), 
it followed that the safety regulations had also to be revised. All 
this led quite naturally to the scheme for a complete Labour 
Protection Act, which should co-ordinate in a single text the 
various measures on labour protection which are at present scattered 
in numerous Acts and Orders, and so abolish the many obscuritiés 
arising out of the existence of these Acts side by side. 

The term “labour protection” (Arbeitsschutz) — the term 
formerly used was generally “ workers’ protection” (Arbeiter- 
schutz) — is taken to cover the whole body of legislation which 
in the public interest imposes obligations on the employer in 
relation to his workers, the fulfilment of these being secured by 
the means established by public law : labour inspection, compulsion, 
and penalties. Labour protection is subdivided into (a) industrial 
protection or safety, i.e. the regulation of the manner in which 
workers may be employed ; (6) the protection of hours of work, 
ie. the regulation of the hours in which an occupation may be 
pursued or not ; and (c) the protection of contracts, i.e. the regula- 
tion of the obligations of the employer under public law with 
respect to the contract of employment?. The Labour Protection 
Bill does not deal with this last group of regulations ; the provisions 
in question are in fact so closely related to the law of contract 
that for reasons of expediency they are better dealt with in that 





1 Cf. KasKeEt. 
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conpection, and they were accordingly included in the Bill on 
contracts of employment drafted by the Committee for the unifica- 
tion of labour law. The whole body of measures in the first two 
subdivisions of labour protection, on the contrary, is included 
in the Bill, with two limitations. In the first place, the special 
domain of the protection of home workers is excluded. The 
regulation of the conditions of home work requires such special 
measures that the general provisions on labour protection are 
almost inapplicable. For this reasons pecial regulations have been 
in force in Germany since 1911 in the form of the Home Workers’ 
Act, which was considerably extended in 1923 by the introduction 
of the principle of minimum wage rates. This most impor- 
tant feature of the protection of home workers, however, forms 
part of the protection of contracts, which, as already explained, 
is to be kept separate from the Labour Protection Act. Secondly, 
the Labour Protection Bill in principle contains the law only so 
far as it applies to all workers, although on certain points exceptions 
may be necessary for salaried employees or specified categories 
of these employees; it does not contain special regulations for 
separate occupational groups. According as their conditions call 
for wholly or only partly separate regulations, special occupations 
are either wholly or partly excluded from the scope of the Labour 
Protection Bill. The chief total exclusions are those of domestic 
service, agriculture, and shipping; mining is partially excluded, 
a special Mining Act being in preparation. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE BILL 


The new Labour Protection Bill is obviously based on existing 
German law, which it endeavours to co-ordinate, unify, and 
improve. In particular, improvement of the regulations on hours 
of work was essential. The Hours of Work Order was issued as 
a transitional measure in conditions of emergency and allowed 
very far-reaching facilities for exceptions; this character of the 
Order had to be modified. Above all, the regulations in their 
final form could not continue to allow the unlimited right to extend 
hours by collective agreement. Labour protection is the last 
subject to be made a pawn in negotiations between the parties 
to collective agreements, because then the measure of protection 
is determined by the relative power of the parties at a given moment. 
On the other hand, in cases in which it must be recognised that 
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exceptions from the law are necessary, these exceptions must 
not be made conditional on the success of negotiations between 
the parties. That this has not led to greater inconvenience in 
Germany is probably due to the fact that an award of the statutory 
conciliation authorities which has been declared binding has the 
same force as a collective agreement. It is thus always open 
to a party which fails to obtain the conclusion of an agreement to 
appeal to the conciliation authorities, and so to arrive at a 
“compulsory. agreement ” that will take the economic necessities 
into account. 

Further, some limit had to be placed on the far-reaching powers 
of the authorities with respect to the granting of exceptions, and 
in particular on a certain provision of the Hours of Work Order 
which can be explained only by the particular circumstances of 
1923. According to this provision an employer is not liable to 
a penalty for permitting or accepting “voluntary overtime ”, 
provided that such overtime is due to special circumstances and 
is of a temporary nature, is not worked as a result of the employer’s 
exploitation of the difficulties or inexperience of the worker, and 
does not obviously involve danger to health. In practice this 
provision, which obviously removes the liability to penalty in 
many cases of contravention, and so prejudices the observance 
of the Order, has recently led to abuses in the form of an increase 
in overtime. For this reason, when the Labour Protection Bill 
was submitted to the Federal Economic Council and the Federal 
Council, the trade unions, and after them the political parties, 
were led to consider whether the existing Order ought not at once 
to be amended on this and certain other points. 

As regards the unification of labour protection measures, the 
chief thing to be done was to restore the right relationship between 
the protection of women and young persons and that of adult 
male workers, the introduction of the 8-hour day having made the 
difference between the two very small. Further, the difference 
in the degree of labour protection based on the size of the under- 
taking had to be set aside, and the relations between the general 
provisions on hours of work and the Sunday rest regulations had 
to be more clearly defined. 

In general, the end in view in the drafting of the Bill was to 
make the greatest possible protection of the workers compatible 
with the unquestioned requirements of industry. These require- 
ments being very strongly influenced by the conditions of interna- 
tional competition, it follows that there was a general desire to adapt 
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German legislation wherever possible to international agreements 
relating to labour protection. The Bill is therefore intended to 
make it possible to ratify various Conventions, in particular that 
on the 8-hour day. In fact, the readiness of Germany, in principle, 
to ratify under certain conditions was declared by the Government 
as early as September 1924, a declaration to which subsequent 
Governments have repeatedly referred. In the German view, 
however, ratification is impossible until German legislation has been 
brought into agreement with the Convention to be ratified. This 
means that the Labour Protection Act must be passed by the Reichs- 
tag, and also that no amendments can be allowed which make ratifi- 
cationimpossible. The ratification of the Hours of Work Convention 
is further dependent on the adoption of a Mining Act to regulate 
the hours of underground miners, which is now being drafted. 
After that, ratification by Germany may be expected, subject 
to ratification by the other chief industrial States as well. 


CONTENTS OF THE BILL 


The Bill is divided into seven parts. The first contains pro- 
visions on its field of application, the definition of the term 
“ worker ”, and the persons responsible for the administration of 
protective regulations. The second part deals with industrial 
safety. The third, and most important, contains the provisions 
on hours of work; it is further subdivided into four, the first 
subdivision containing the general provisions, the second those 
on increased protection for women and young workers, the third 
those on the prohibition of night work in bakeries, and the fourth 
the administrative provisions. The fourth part deals with Sunday 
rest, the fifth with the closing hours of shops, the sixth with labour 
inspection, and the seventh with the enforcement of the Act, in 
particular the powers of the authorities, the date at which it comes 
into force and expires, and the effects on existing law. The Bill 
contains all the more important legal principles, but delegates 
the power to issue administrative regulations on individual points 
to the Federal Minister of Labour, and sometimes to other central 
Federal or State authorities. An important group of such regula- 
tions are those intended to define more closely some of the terms 
contained in the Act; for instance, agriculture, higher salaried 
employees, officials. In making these definitions the Federal 
Minister of Labour is to consult a permanent committee, the Federal 
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Committee for Labour Protection, which will consist of four repre- 
sentatives ot the Federal States, appointed by the Federal Council, 
and four employers and four workers, appointed by the Federal 
Economic Council. For the other administrative regulations the 
Federal Council will as a rule be consulted, and in all more important 
cases the employers’ and workers’ organisations must previously 
be heard. 


Industrial Safety 


The second part of the Bill lays down principles concerning 
the employer’s duty in the matter of protecting the worker against 
industrial risks, similar to the provisions contained in the legisla- 
tion of most countries. The employer must equip his undertaking 
and organise the work in such a way that the workers are protected 
against risks to life, health, and morals, in so far as the nature 
of the undertaking allows, and if he employs young persons and 
women he must take further special measures for their protection. 

In pursuance of the general principles laid down for safety 
and hygiene the Federal Minister of Labour may issue Orders 
defining the conditions to be fulfilled by specified types of under- 
taking. More than twenty such Orders are already in existence, 
and they will continue to form one of the most important sources 
of labour protection. In individual cases, the safety provisions 
are to be enforced in accordance with instructions issued by the 
labour inspection authorities, either under the Act itself or under 
the proposed Orders. Penalties may be imposed for failure to 
observe the regulations. In case of serious danger to the workers, 
observance may be enforced by closing down the undertaking, or, 
if the continuation of the work is essential in the public interest, 
the necessary measures may be carried out by the authorities at 
the expense of the employer. As these regulations may involve 
the taking of measures which may prove costly or interfere with 
the working of the undertaking, provision is made for appeal 
procedure for the employer. 

An innovation of considerable importance relates to the so- 
called protection of machinery. The Federal Minister of Labour 
may prescribe that certain forms of machinery and equipment 
may not be traded in or used unless they satisfy the conditions he 
has laid down for the protection of life and health. The scope 
of these measures may be restricted to home trade. In Germany, 
the obligation imposed on manufacturers of machines not to sell 
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them without proper safety appliances has hitherto been based 
only on voluntary agreements in the engineering industry. If 
only on account of its greater flexibility, the method of agreements 
will still be preferred, but the Federal Minister of Labour’s power 
to issue Orders provides a means of bringing a certain pressure 
to bear for the conclusion of such agreements. It is to be hoped 
that reciprocal international arrangements will be made for extend- 
ing these provisions to foreign trade. 


Hours of Work 


The most important part of the Bill is that dealing with hours 
of work. It begins by postulating the principle of the 8-hour 
day and the 48-hour week, and applies this maximum not only 
to employment in the undertaking itself, but also to work given 
out for performance at home, and to the aggregate hours of work 
done for all the employers by whom a worker may be employed. 
It is obvious that the principle of the 8-hour day demands a number 
of exceptions, such as are found not merely in the Washington 
Convention, but also in the legislation of all countries which have 
adopted the principle. In the German Bill the intention is to 
limit these exceptions as closely as possible, so that although at 
first sight it may seem as if the principle had been much undermined, 
yet the careful definition of the exceptions is in fact intended to 
prevent the unnecessary contraventions that might occur if the 
wording of these provisions were too general. 

A fundamental exception to the 48-hour week in the Bill, as 
in the Washington Convention, is that a 56-hour week, including 
Sundays, is allowed for work involving continuous processes. The 
other exceptions may be placed in two groups: those allowing 
a different distribution of the hours of work, while maintaining 
an average working week of 48 hours, and those in which an actual 
extension of hours is allowed. 

For the unequal distribution of hours of work seven different 
cases are distinguished, so as to take advantage of the various 
exceptions allowed by Articles 2 (6), 2 (c), and 5 of the Washington 
Convention. The cases are as follows: 

(1) Redistribution of hours within the week to make up for 
shorter hours on one working day, usually Saturday ; 

(2) Concentration of all the hours on five working days; 

(3) Work in several shifts, in which case the maintenance of 
the average hours over a period of three weeks is sufficient ; 
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(4) Unequal distribution of hours, owing to the particular 
nature of the undertaking or the work, over a period of 90 days; 

(5) Compensation for hours lost owing to local (not statutory) 
holidays, but such hours to be made up within a short period ; 

(6) Compensation for hours lost owing to special circumstances 
in the undertaking or a department of the undertaking, such cir- 
cumstances being taken to mean serious stoppages such as those 
caused by fire, but possibly also those due to labour disputes, and 
the hours to be made up within a somewhat longer period ; 

(7) Unequal distribution of hours of work throughout the year 
for seasonal industries. 

In all cases the daily and weekly extension of hours is limited, 
the usual maxima being 2 hours a day and 12 hours a week. 
Moreover, the extension must be based on an agreement, as a rule 
a general agreement (collective or works agreement), and only 
in exceptional cases on an individual contract of employment. 
In most cases the agreement also requires officia) sanction. 

The Bill makes provision for four important cases of actual 
extension of hours of work. This is allowed (a) for preparatory 
or complementary work, (b) for essentially intermittent work or 
work consisting largely of periods of mere presence on duty 
(Arbeitsbereitschaft), (c) for overtime in cases of urgent necessity, 
and (d) in cases of emergency. These are the cases in which 
extension of hours of work is allowed by Articles 6 (a), 6 (6), and 
3 of the Washington Convention. 

The provisions relating to preparatory and complementary 
work refer as a rule to work performed not by the whole staff 
of the undertaking, but only by individual workers. The pro- 
longation is limited sometimes to two hours, sometimes to one 
hour, and in one case — that of serving the last customers before 
closing the shop — to 20 minutes. 

The cases of intermittent work, too, relate mostly to individual 
workers or very small groups of workers. In general, the Bill 
adopts the view that hours of work are to include not only the 
period of actual work, but the whole time during which the worker 
is at the employer’s disposal. Somewhat different regulations, 
however, are, necessary for workers whose work is lightened by 
frequent and considerable interruptions; this distinction is also 
recognised in the Washington Convention. During the interrup- 
tions considered the worker is either not occupied at all, or has 
only to carry out certain minor duties of standing by and watching. 
It is impossible for the law to specify in advance all the cases in 
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which such intermittent work may occur ; the Bill therefore merely 
enumerates certain more frequent cases, especially such occupations 
as are found in different branches of industry, and empowers the 
Federal Minister of Labour to define other similar cases by Order. 
The provisions so far cover fire-brigade and first-aid staff, persons 
employed in restaurants and cloak rooms, etc., if their employment 
is merely subsidiary in an undertaking working for other purposes — 
for instance, the members of a factory fire brigade are covered, 
but not those of a municipal fire brigade. For machine minders 
a distinction is made according as the machinery is used directly 
in the production of goods or not. It is assumed that a man who 
works at a manufacturing machine is fully occupied, whereas 
minding a power machine does not usually require continuous 
and close attention. But even here the provisions on intermittent 
work apply only if this condition is actually fulfilled in the individual 
case. Finally, the provisions apply to watchmen, porters, 
messengers, and the drivers of motor and other vehicles and their 
mates. The hours of all these workers may be extended to 10 
a day and 60 a week, but the spread (working hours including 
breaks) must not exceed 12 hours a day. This latter provision 
does not however apply to the drivers of motor and other vehicles 
and their mates, for whom a minimum rest period of 8 consecutive 
hours is fixed instead. 

The permission to work overtime in cases of urgent necessity 
may be granted in one of four different ways. The Bill itself allows 
overtime up to 60 hours a year. A further 240 hours may be 
allowed by collective agreement. In the absence of any regula- 
tions to this effect in collective agreements, the authorities — as 
a rule the labour inspection authorities — can also authorise up 
to 240 hours of overtime, but only if this is required in the public 
interest, and with the condition that the authorisation may be 
withdrawn and is made only for a specified period. Finally, 
under certain special conditions the Federal Minister of Labour 
may authorise a further extension of overtime, if this is already 
authorised by collective agreement, but only for a specified period 
and for individual branches of industry in which it is required 
in the public interest. Overtime may not exceed 2 hours a day 
and 12 hours a week. For loading and unloading ships and 
connected werk in seaports, however, overtime of up to 3 hours 
a day may be allowed, with a yearly maximum to be fixed by the 
Federal Minister of Labour. In all cases of overtime for manual 
workers payment at a suitable extra rate is strictly enjoined. In 
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the absence of agreement to the contrary, an increase of 25 per cent., 
as provided in Article 6 of the Washington Convention, is considered 
suitable. 

Finally, provision is made for the extension of hours of work 
in cases of emergency and in exceptional cases, of which a series 
of examples is given. These include work to be done on machinery 
or plant which cannot be postponed, the completion of processes 
whose interruption would endanger the result, and work for 
preventing the deterioration of raw materials or foodstuffs. 


Protection of Women, Young Persons, and Children 


The second subdivision of the third part of the Bill deals with 
the reinforced protection of women and young workers. Here 
it was possible on the whole to base the provisions on existing 
measures, which were, however, unified and extended in various 
respects. In particular, the protective regulations, which formerly 
mainly covered wage earners, are to be extended to salaried 
employees. Further, the age limit for the protection of young 
persons is raised from 16 to 18 years, and in the provisions on 
the protection of children the employer’s own children are treated 
more like the other children he employs than formerly. Finally, 
the protection of motherhood is to be much improved. All these 
regulations will be in complete, or almost complete, agreement 
with the international Conventions on the employment of women, 
young persons, and children, so that after the Bill has been passed 
it should be possible to ratify the Conventions on the employment 
of women before and after childbirth, the employment of women 
during the night, and the minimum age for the admission of 
children to industrial employment. For the present it will not 
be possible to ratify the Convention on the night work of young 
persons, because, although the Bill agrees with this Convention 
in other respects, it still permits the night work of boys between 
14 and 16 years of age in two special cases (in glass works and in 
iron and steel rolling mills and forges), so as not to endanger the 
future supply of skilled labour. 

In Germany, night work is already prohibited for women and 
for young persons up to 16 years of age. This prohibition is now 
extended to youths between 16 and 18 years of age, and to all 
salaried employees under 18, but not to salaried women employees 
over 18, as they themselves have no wish for this. The night is 
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reckoned from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m., but where the work is performed 
in shifts, the period of prohibition for workers over 16 years of 
age may be limited to the hours between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m., 
provided that a rest period of not less than 15 hours is allowed. 
Where work is continuous the Federal Minister of Labour may 
under certain conditions authorise exceptions for males over 16 years 
of age, and in food trades for women over 18. The corresponding 
exception for boys between 14 and 16 in two specific industries 
has already been mentioned. 

Women and young workers are to have an uninterrupted rest 
period of not less than 11 hours, and women must be given a free 
afternoon on Saturdays and the days before holidays. Further, 
certain minimum breaks must be given to young workers and 
women. In certain occupations, especially those in commerce, 
hotels and restaurants, and theatres, the provisions in question 
apply only with limitations. 

As compared with the existing law the protection of motherhood 
is substantially extended, on the lines laid down in the Washington 
Convention. A woman worker who can produce a medical certi- 
ficate stating that her confinement will probably take place within 
six weeks, may leave her work. She may not be employed during 
the six weeks following confinement, and she may remain away 
from work for a further six weeks on the production of a medical 
certificate. During this period she is entitled to the maternity 
benefit payable under the sickness insurance system as provided 
by the Federal Insurance Code. Expectant and nursing mothers 
are under no obligation to work overtime. A woman nursing 
her child is to be allowed half-an-hour twice a day or an hour 
once a day during her working hours for this purpose. Notice 
of dismissal by the employer cannot take effect during the period 
of six weeks before and six weeks after confinement and any 
additional period when work is impossible. 

As already observed, the protection of children too has been 
extended beyond the existing law, in particular by the inclusion 
of all family undertakings. Here, indeed, the protection need 
not go so far as in other undertakings, and as a rule children over 
12 may be employed, whereas in other small undertakings they 
may be employed only in delivering goods and on other errands. 
Otherwise the prohibition of the employment of children up to 
the age of 14 years is general. Exceptions, for which official 
authorisation is needed, are allowed in the case of musical and 
theatrical performances, cinematograph productions, etc., if 
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necessary for artistic or scientific purposes or for purposes of voca- 
tional training, provided that there is no risk of injury to the child. 


Prohibition of Night Work in Bakeries 


As in the existing law, special regulations are laid down for the 
making of bread, pastry, etc., in agreement with the requirements 
of the Geneva Convention. Such work is prohibited at night, 
i.e. as a rule between 9 p.m. and 5a.m. Ifthe work is performed 
in two shifts, the period during which work is forbidden may be 
reduced by not more than one hour, so that 17 hours are available 
for organising the work, including breaks and preparatory processes, 
in two shifts. This regulation too is consistent with the Geneva 
Convention on the prohibition of night work in bakeries. 


Sunday Rest 


The provisions on Sunday rest in Germany are already stricter 
than in most other countries. On the whole the Bill maintains 
the existing conditions, but enlarges the scope of the provisions, 
and in particular defines clearly the connection between admissible 
Sunday work and the working week. In principle work on 
Sundays and statutory holidays is prohibited. The rest period must 
last 24 hours in undertakings which work continuously except on 
Sundays. A number of important exceptions to the principle of 
prohibition must obviously be allowed, as otherwise, owing to 
the complicated structure of the economic system, the population 
would scarcely be able to live, much less to use its Sunday rest 
for purposes of recreation. The Act must therefore completely 
exclude a number of industries from the provisions on Sunday 
rest. Among the industries so excluded are transport undertakings, 
hotels and restaurants, musical and theatrical undertakings, and 
undertakings where work must be carried on continuously so far 
as the processes in question are concerned. Certain kinds of work 
must also be excluded, in particular watchmen’s and similar 
work, preparatory and complementary processes, and emergency 
work. In a further group of occupations work may be authorised 
by an Order, or in an individual case by an official permit. 
This provision covers the cases in which special local and 
industrial needs must be taken into account, such as work 
in the so-called essential trades, i.e. trades which supply goods 
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or services needed daily, or particularly on Sundays and holidays 
such as dairies, hairdressers’ establishments, forwarding agencies, 
seasonal trades, wind and water power undertakings, certain kinds 
of shops, and bakeries and pastry-cooks’ undertakings. For the 
last two groups special regulations are laid down, but in general 
permission to work on Sundays is conditional on its being absolutely 
necessary. Overtime may be allowed if it is urgently necessary 
and if the undertaking would seriously suffer without the Sunday 
work ; for this exception there is no restriction to specific trades. 

The regulations relating to shops are of particular importance. 
In the law as it at present stands there are substantial differences 
in the way this subject is treated by the various Federal States, 
so that greater precision in the regulations is necessary. In future 
the Sunday employment of workers in shops may be authorised 
by the State authorities only in three specified cases : 

(1) In certain kinds of shops, to be defined by the Federal 
Minister of Labour, which are engaged wholly or mainly in selling 
goods for the satisfaction of the daily needs of the population or 
of needs which are particularly marked on Sundays. 

(2) In communes with a population of not more than 5,000, 
on at most twenty-six Sundays in the year, for shops of all kinds, 
if the supplies cf the rural population depend on such Sunday 
trade because of the distances at which people live and the diffi- 
culties of communications, rules concerning these conditions being 
laid down by the Federal Minister of Labour. 

(3) On not more than six Sundays or holidays in the year, 
if special circumstances demand that more business should be 
done. 

In the third case, which is intended chiefly to provide for 
extra business before the more important holidays, shops may 
be kept open for not more than 6 hours, and in the other two cases 
as a rule for only 2 hours. 

In bakeries and pastry-cooks’ undertakings Sunday work is in 
general prohibited. The making of perishable pastry and the 
performance of necessary preliminary work are allowed, to a very 
limited extent, besides work in cases of emergency. Further 
exceptii ns may be allowed under certain conditions for not more 
than s.x Sundays or holidays in the year. 

Wi*h very few exceptions Sunday work its altogether prohibited 
for young persons under 16 years of age. Workers employed on 
permi:sible Sunday work must be allowed a compensatory rest 
period during the week ; in addition they must have a specified 
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minimum number of Sundays in the year free from work. The 
co-ordination of the regulations on Sunday work and on the working 
week is of importance. Under the present law permissible Sunday 
work is usually counted in the working week ; this is also the stand- 
point of the Washington Eight-Hour Day Convention, as was 
agreed at the London Conference of Labour Ministers. Nevertheless, 
this view was not unconditionally adopted in the Labour Protection 
Bill, which tends rather to vary the regulations according to the 
purpose and extent of the Sunday work allowed in individual 
cases. Thus for continuous processes the working week including 
Sunday work is limited to 56 hours, and work done in making 
perishable pastry is all to be included in the working week. In 
some other cases, for instance those of so-called essential trades 
and shops, an extension of the working week by not more than 2 
hours is allowed, any additional Sunday work being counted in 
the working week. In cases where full work on Sundays too is 
necessary, as in the transport industry and in hotels and restaurants, 
the regulations are similar to those for continuous processes and 
an extension of the working week by a full day shift is allowed. 
Finally, in some cases the method of reckoning Sunday work is 
to be determined by the authority granting the permission. As 
a rule the length of actual Sunday work is limited to a few hours. 
In the absence of special provisions, the general regulations on 
hours of work apply. 


Closing of Undertakings and Shops 


In order to secure the enforcement of the regulations on hours 
of work and Sunday rest it is necessary in a number of cases not 
merely to forbid the employer to employ workers, but also to limit 
the activities of persons carrying on a business independently. 
Such regulations are still foreign to the law of certain countries, 
as appeared from the discussions of the International Labour 
Conference on the prohibition of night work in bakeries, and from 
the consultation of the Permanent International Court of Justice 
on the prohibition of the work of employers themselves contained 
in the international Convention. In German law, on the contrary, 
regulations of the kind were already in existence, for without them 
many protective measures cannot be enforced at all, and in addition 
those undertakings where no workers are employed, or where the 
employer can manage temporarily without workers, can compete 
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unfairly with other undertakings. The Labour Protection Bill 
follows the existing law when it recognises three kinds of regulation. 

In the first place, the State authorities can issue instructions 
that in essential trades industrial work may be performed on 
Sundays and holidays only to the extent that the employment 
of workers would be permitted. Such instructions must in fact 
be issued if a demand to that effect is made by those concerned. 

These regulations on the closing of undertakings are not so 
important as those on the closing of shops, which are dealt with 
in a separate part of the Bill. Shops may be kept open for ordinary 
business between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. only. The State authorities 
are empowered to make certain exceptions for shops trading in 
foodstuffs, which may open earlier, and for all kinds of shops in 
rural communes, which may keep open later. On the other 
hand, closing at‘ 6 p.m. may be introduced, provided that the 
shops concerned have put forward a demand to this effect. On 
Sundays shops may be open only for as long as the employment 
of workers would be permissible. Corresponding provisions apply 
also to the closing of hairdressers’ establishments, but different 
regulations are laid down for chemists’ shops, which must take 
it in turns to close on Sundays during certain hours. 


Labour Inspection 


The Labour Protection Bill contains an innovation in the matter 
of labour inspection, the term which is to take the place of the 
former term “industrial inspection”. The competence of the 
Federal Government, which has hitherto been very small, is some- 
what extended, although the Federal States will still be responsible 
for labour inspection. In future, however, the Federal Minister 
of Labour will take decisions and lay down rules to secure the neces- 
sary uniformity in both the appointment of officials and their 
activities. In other respects the provisions on labour inspection 
are in complete agreement with those proposed by the Fifth 
Session of the International Labour Conference (Geneva, 1923) ; 
these in fact already coincided to a large extent with the existing 
provisions on German industrial inspection. The Bill lays down 
certain requirements which must be satisfied by inspectors, and in 
particular the heads of inspection offices. It provides that, when 
necessary, doctors and persons with the necessary practical experi- 
ence — presumably workers are intended — and women are to 
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assist in inspection. Labour inspection is to cover the whole 
field of labour protection. The powers of the inspectorate remain, 
on the whole, unaltered. The most important is the right to visit 
undertakings, including bedrooms and dining rooms, etc. provided 
by the employer, at any time during hours of work, and outside 
hours of work if there is reason to believe that work is being carried 
on against the law. Both employers and workers are under 
obligation to supply information. The labour inspection officials 
have to draw up annual reports on their work. 


Date of Operation 


The last part of the Bill contains various provisions on: its 
enforcement and the date on which it is to come into operation. 
This date will be fixed by the Reichstag according to the progress 
of the debate. It is provided that if the enforcement of the 
regulations on hours of work is likely seriously to imperil the 
economic position of an industry or an important part of an 
industry, the Federal Minister of Labour, or with his agreement 
the central State authorities, may postpone the enforcement of 
the provisions for a period of up to three vears. Finally, the Bill 
contains a clause, corresponding to Article 14 of the Washington 
Convention, according to which the operation of the provisions 
of the Labour Protection Act and of Orders issued under it may 
be temporarily suspended by an Order of the Federal Government, 
either for the whole of the country or for parts thereof, in the event 
of war or other emergency endangering the national safety. In 
this connection the interpretation of Article 14 agreed on by the 
Conference of Labour Ministers in London will apply, according 
to which emergencies of the kind are taken to mean crises that 
affect the national economy to such an extent that they threaten 
the existence of the people. 


As already stated, the Bill was submitted on 1 December 1926 
to the Provisional Federal Economic Council, and also to the 
Federal Council; the former began its discussion on 14 Decem- 
ber 1926. It is of course impossible to foretell how long the discus- 
sions in these advisory bodies and before the legislature will last. 
The proposed law is comprehensive and of great importance ; 
it will interfere considerably with existing conditions and may also 
have far-reaching economic effects. The discussions in the three 
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bodies, Federal Economic Council, Federal Council, and Reichstag, 
may therefore be expected to take at least a year in all. 

The German trade unions consider that this procedure is too 
slow a means of bringing new regulations into being. They have 
therefore proposed the introduction of an emergency Act to amend 
the Hours of Work Order at present in force, and the Reichstag 
parties are now engaged in examining whether this proposal should 
be carried out. It is also probable that, in accordance with a 
decision of the Reichstag, the Government will anticipate the 
maternity provisions of the Labour Protection Bill and introduce 
a special Bill, which shall at once bring the existing provisions into 
agreement with those of the Washington Convention on the pro- 
tection of motherhood. It should be realised that the very fact 
of discussing such separate proposals may delay and hamper the 
decision on the main Labour Protection Bill. At all events, the 
next few months will witness a lively discussion on the question 
of labour protection in Germany, which will also be of importance 
for the progress of international labour protection. 





Collective Bargaining in the United States 
of America 


by 
Lindley D. Cirarx, LL.M. 
of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics 


The movement for collective agreements is a natural and almost 
inevitable outcome of the substitution of mass for individual produc- 
tion, and as such presents a problem of particular inierest in the 
United States. Study of this problem from the legal standpoint is 
complicated by the almost total absence of legislation on the subject 
and the divergent attitudes of the various States. In the absence of 
a contract for a fixed term, the employer has absolute power to discharge 
and the employee to leave his work, and the specific performance 
of a contract for personal service cannot be enforced under existing 
law. Labour organisations are not legal entities, though some States 
have legislation providing for suits at law to which voluntary organi- 
sations are parties, and the Supreme Court has recently decided that 
such organisations can sue and be sued. The organisations them- 
selves express a preference for determinations arrived at by the parties, 
an attitude which has restricted the volume and importance of court 
decisions and discouraged legislation on the subject. Recent tenden- 
cies, however, have made recourse to the courts more frequent and less 
undesirable, and there are indications that the enforcement of contracts 
not violating public policy will have the support of the courts. A 
growing sense of the responsibility of both parties to the contract, 
combined with respect for the rights of the consuming public, character- 
ises recent judicial decisions, which are comprehensively surveyed 
and analysed in the following article. 


STUDY of collective bargaining in the United States of Amer- 

ica from a legal standpoint is confronted with at least two 
initial difficulties : one, the paucity of legislation on the subject ; the 
other, the divergent and even conflicting attitudes of the courts of 
the various States. These reasons are of course to be considered in 
the light of the fact that each of the forty-eight States is competent 
to enact a law of its own, within the bounds set by its own and 
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the Federal Constitutions, and its courts are free to construe such 
statute, or the common law, without any obligation to conform to 
the rulings of the other jurisdictions ; though a decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States would be highly influential, 
and even controlling in the field of construction of the Federal 
Constitution. 


THE BacKGROUND 


A collective agreement normally connotes a labour organisation. 
There is a very considerable amount of legislation relating to such 
organisations, or at least recognising their existence ; such as laws 
declaring the legality of labour organisations, protecting them in the 
proprietary use of the union label, union card, badge, or button, 
and giving them representation on boards for the arbitration of 
labour disputes. But none of these laws makes legal entities of 
such organisations, or bestows on them that status or capacity 
that is essential to the full exercise of power and responsibility in 
making contracts. Some States indeed have laws specifically 
directed to the incorporation of associations of workmen, and their 
incorporation would be feasible under the laws of any State ; but 
this privilege is rejected with practical unanimity, the organisa- 
tions preferring almost without exception to remain unincorpor- 
ated. The Federal Congress in 1886 enacted a law providing for 
the incorporation of national organisations, but the only use made 
of it has been by a very few and for the most part unimportant 
unions. 

Incorporation would of itself result in the creation of a legal 
entity, with power to sue and be sued, and with legal and financial 
liability for corporate acts, to the extent of the corporate funds. 
Special legislation providing for suits at law to which voluntary 
associations are parties is found in some States ; and in the absence 
of such provision it has been held that suits may be brought against 
the members as individuals only, or action may be taken against 
one or more as representatives of all. The vagueness of this situa- 
tion, and the lack of official, responsible representation, have 
afforded much difficulty in any consideration of the value and 
effectiveness of any agreement entered by or with such organisations ; 
but a recent decision by the Supreme Court may exert a far-reach- 
ing influence in this regard, especially in constructions by the 
Federal courts, the position being there taken that, considering 
the extent of recognition by statute, and the actual force, influence 
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and powers exerted, such organisations, even though not incorpor- 
ated, are in fact such entities as to be capable of suing and being 
sued?. 

If such capacity be recognised, together with responsibility 
for the unlawful or injurious acts of members engaged in carrying 
out the policies of the union, one of the difficult phases of the prob- 
lem of the nature and validity of collective agreements will be 
disposed of. However, it is not essential to the existence of 
collective agreements that they should be subject to interpretation 
and enforcement in a court of law, just as treaties between nations 
have value despite the absence of a forum in which they may be 
construed and their observance compelled. It is often an evident 
aim and purpose of labour agreements to provide for their own 
enforcement by a system of forfeits, bonds, or deposits, or by 
arbitration, or by both, so as to secure the ends of the ordinary 
judicial procedure without resort to the courts. In other words, 
the lack, or at least the incompleteness, of forensic capacity is 
regarded by the organisations as an advantage, and preference is 
openly expressed for determinations arrived at by the parties rather 
than by recourse to judicial or other tribunals?. The result of these 
considerations has necessarily been to restrict the volume and 
importance of the decisions of the courts on the subject, and also 
to discourage legislation thereon. 

In this latter connection it is of interest to note that the two 
outstanding enactments providing for effective union representa- 
tion and the establishment of collective agreements are the objects 
of vigorous and persistent attack by organised labour. These are 
the Act of Congress creating the United States Railroad Labour 
Board® and the Act of the Legislature of Kansas creating a court 
of industrial relations‘. The former Act provides for representation 
of the unions, both on the Board and in proceedings before it ; 
while the latter declares unions in the industries coming within 





1 United Mine Workers v. Coronado Coal Co. (1922), 259 U.S. 344, 42 Sup. 
Ct. 570. 

* The President of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association, speaking in 1920, 
reviewed the history of collective bargaining by that organisation for a period 
of some 35 or more years, and said: “ In all the years of collective bargaining 
between the Glass Bottle Manufacturers’ Association and the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Organisation the contract has never been violated by either association ; never 
has an arbitrator, mediator, or conciliator been called upon to settle any of the 
differences that have arisen from time to time, some of which were very serious. *’ 

* Act of 28 Feb. 1920, 41 Stat. 469 ; repealed by the Railway Labour Act of 
May 1926 ; see below, p. 206. 

* Extra Session 1920, ch. 29. 
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its purview to be legal entities, with power to appear before the 
court of industrial relations by their proper officers, attorneys, 
or other representatives. While it would be too much to say that 
the fact of such recognition is the cause for the opposition of the 
unions, it is nevertheless true that it does not preventoreven modify 
such opposition. This attitude is explainable, in part at least, by 
the fact that both Acts suggest, if they do not actually embody, 
the principle of compulsory arbitration, which is definitely rejected 
by organised labour as well as judicially’? ; while they also call for 
the intervention of a third party — a board or court — which is 
likewise held objectionable. 

The movement for collective agreements is essentially revolu- 
tionary, but only as a natural and practically inevitable concomi- 
tant of the revolution effected by the substitution of mass for 
individual production, and of the delegated and indirect control 
of labour for the direct and collaborative system prevailing in the 
days of small shops and handicraft methods. The employer 
working with a small group of assistants, formulating his methods 
and working out his processes in immediate and constant contact 
with his men, was succeeded by the employer of hundreds and 
thousands, who sought to frame his rules and establish working 
conditions with an absolutism which developed with the failure 
to recognise the disappearance of these contacts. Just as the worker 
resisted the introduction of labour-saving machinery, even to 
the extent of breaking it up, so the employer has been unwilling 
to adopt the proposed methods, the purposes of which are to com- 
pensate for this loss of contact, and secure to the worker an oppor- 
tunity for expression in regard to the question of employment 
conditions ; but when the employer has undertaken to combat the 
organisation of the worker, he has himself at times been compelled 
to recognise the ineffectiveness of pure individualism, and the 
necessity of an organisation of his own, in which he must concede 
something to the collective and co-operative aspects of the problem. 
In other words, he must delegate something of his personal author- 
ity, at the expense of his personal freedom, to the person or com- 
mittee that undertakes on behalf of his group to formulate the plan, 
to be binding upon all, by which the difficulty confronting them is 





1 The Kansas statute was said by the Supreme Court to propose a system of 
compulsory arbitration, violative of personal and property rights, and inter- 
fering with the freedom of contract guaranteed by the Constitution of the United 
States, and therefore void. Chas. Wolff Packing Co. v. Court of Industrial Rela- 
tions (1923), 262 U.S. 522, 43 Sup. Ct. 630. 
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to be solved. This may open the way for a new consideration of 
the demands of the organisation of workers that is the cause of 
his counter-organisation, with the possible consequence of a recog- 
nition of the benefits of an agreement therewith ; or he may choose 
as an alternative to offer to deal collectively with his own employees, 
through their representatives, in the formation of a shop or estab- 
lishment agreement. But under either form, the change from the 
individual to the collective agreement is being made ; and “ thus 
government by discussion enters into industry (as it did into the 
state) when the ruler can no longer arbitrarily force obedience to 
his laws, and must get the consent of those who are to obey the 
regulations ”?. 

Naturally, shop agreements cannot vary widely from the prac- 
tice of the competing establishments of the vicinity, and are as a 
result usually doubtful as to quality and precarious as to duration ; 
and this weakness has been so often demonstrated that such a 
“ gift of the Greeks ” is quite generally viewed with suspicion if 
not positively opposed. Obviously, it stands over against the idea 
of strong trade unions of general inclusiveness and corresponding 
effectiveness. Where, however, an establishment is large enough 
and the principle of employee representation is sufficiently de- 


veloped, such an agreement may go far toward stabilising condi- 
tions and curing the- inequalities of individual conditions that 
notoriously exist where organisation and a sense of community 
of interest among the employees are lacking*. 





1 W. M. Letserson: “ Constitutional Government in American Industries ”’, 
in American Economic Review, Supp., Vol. XII, March 1922. 


? A striking illustration of this inequality has been disclosed in investigations 
of the wages of saleswomen in mercantile establishments, who are very imper- 
fectly, if at all, organised. It was found to be a not unusual occurrence that women 
and girls entering employment should be cautioned not to tell others the rate of 
pay given the individual, the result being a wide and inexcusable diversity, due 
to the unrestrained individualistic mode of bargaining. The attempt to remedy 
this situation by the establishment of a minimum wage through governmental 
agencies, thus legislating a form of collective agreement, has been declared contrary 
to the principles of the Federal Constitution, so far as adult women are concerned, 
as an interference with the freedom of contract in matters of purely private con- 
cern, which is a guaranteed property right of all citizens (Adkins v. Children’s 
Hospital (1923), 261 U. S. 525, 42 Sup. Ct. 394; Murphy v. Sardell (1925), 46 
Sup. Ct. 22). Whether the very evident non-social tone of this opinion is an adverse 
indication as to the recognition of collective agreements voluntarily entered into 
is perhaps too theoretical to discuss profitably ; but of it, as of an earlier decision 
involving in part the same factors, it may be said that it was ‘‘ decided upon an 
economic theory which a large part of the country does not entertain ’’. But 
whether or when a change will occur cannot be foreseen. 
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THE PROBLEM 


The simplest conception of a collective agreement is that of 
a bargain entered into by an employer and his group of workmen ; 
but, as already pointed out, unless the employer occupies a suffi- 
ciently dominant position in his locality or his market, he may be 
placed at a fatal disadvantage in competing with those who do not 
conform to the standards agreed upon. This suggests the co-opera- 
tion of a larger body of workers, to secure for themselves the stabili- 
sation of the benefits provided for in the agreement by eliminating 
the undercutting process at the hands of nonconforming employers. 
If the workmen become sufficiently coherent and powerful, they 
may adopt standards which employers are constrained to accept 
as the price of obtaining the desired labour supply. In such a case 
there is legislation rather than bargaining, one side prescribing 
a rule which the other must obey. On the other hand, the employ- 
ers may on their part unite also, with the result of a commerce 
between parties of such equal strength that the quality of the bar- 
gain is restored. It is obvious that, conditions permitting, either 
party may assume the attitude of legislator for the other, and either 
may break the cohesion that supports the bargaining power. If 
the groups entering into the agreements are extensive enough to 
dominate the field, whatever its boundaries, custom has been estab- 
lished as truly as if by statute or by those processes of long growth 
that shape the conditions of employment in industry under its 
familiar aspects’. 

Though collective agreements are far from new in the United 
States, some being found at least as early as the beginning of the 
last century, it is only comparatively recently that they have as- 
sumed their present-day importance. Just as the modern principle 
of compensation for injuries received in the course of employment 
made obsolete in a decade the older rule of “ no liability without 
fault ”, so the collective agreement proposes to re-align by con- 
scious purpose and in specific terms the details of the employment 





1 «No practicable form of contract, however elaborate, could be presumed 
to embody all the conditions and consequences that result from the consent of 
the parties, the one to render service, and the other to receive it and to pay com- 
pensation therefor. In other words, there is formed a status of the two parties, 
determined by long usage, the rulings of the courts in unnumbered cases, and 
many statutory enactments, the details of which are to be known by a considera- 
tion of the whole law of employment, and which no contract attempts to ex- 
press. ’’ L. D. CLark : The Law of the Employment of Labour, pp. 1, 2 ; New York, 
Macmillan, 1911. 
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contract, with a resultant setting aside of many of the older infer- 
ences and assumptions. Whether this change is to be effectuated 
on a theory of individual assent by the parties to a general formula 
proposed for their acceptance or rejection, or whether it is based 
on a theory of agency by which the parties are bound in advance 
to accept terms formulated by delegated representatives, or whether 
some other principle is held to underlie ; whether the agreement 
avails only for those who maintain relationship with one or the 
other of the organised groups party to it, or whether it embraces 
non-members as well, all are questions that come up for answer. 
And though the lack of an answer does not actually prevent the 
development and practical operation of the agreements within 
limits, answers are nevertheless desirable and necessary before 
the boundaries of definition and theory can be established and the 
significance of the collective agreement correctly evaluated. 

The questions involved in the development of a system of such 
agreements are social and economic rather than legal — of the 
spirit rather than of the letter. There must clearly be an abandon- 
ment of the individualistic concept that places the employer and 
each separate workman on an assumed equality, with an alleged 

§ equal bargaining power, for a concept more in accord with actual 
conditions!. Under the American law, in the absence of a contract 
for a fixed term, the power of the employer to discharge “ for 
any reason or no reason ” is absolute ; and the employee may with 
equal irresponsibility leave his work?. The consequences to each, 
as individuals, are often contrasting rather than comparable, 
yet both parties alike insist on a retention of this precious “ right ”. 
The specific performance or actual carrying out of a contract for 
personal service, which the labour contract usually is, cannot be 
enforced, under the law. Its breach only entails liability for 
damages, and such damages must be shown to be actual before any 
recovery can be had. But a judgment for damages against a 
wage earner would, in many cases to say the least, be without value, 
while an employer, being an owner of property, can, as a rule, be 
reached by a judgment. 

Can a different rule of law be established in the case of a contract 
between an employer or a group of employers and an organisation 
or its representatives standing for the labour supply in the industry 





1 « Wherever the economic conditions of the parties concerned are unequal, 
legal freedom of contract merely enables the superior in strategic strength to 
(dictate the terms.” 8S. Wess: Industrial Democracy, p. 217. 

* Coppage v. Kansas (1915), 236 U.S. 1, 35 Sup. Ct. 240. 
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and locality concerned? Or can a system of forfeits, bonds, or 
arbitral provisions secure the fulfilment of such a contract ? Or, 
again, can an intelligent co-operative spirit be developed that will 
supplant the all-too-common hostility as to working conditions 
and the returns of invested capital and productive labour, and 
secure the adjustment of the one and the distribution of the other 
on terms arrived at by actual agreement between the parties in 
interest? Up to the present time, the collective agreement has too 
often been the treaty after the battle fought, and neither party 
has regarded it with the full measure of sacredness that it must 
have before it can be called a solvent of the question, instead of 
a sort of truce between conflicts. A much more thorough organisa- 
tion or co-operation of employers on the one hand, and of work- 
men on the other, is essential to the adoption of the collective agree- 
ment ; and some responsibility on the part of the workers’ organisa- 
tions is a natural and just correlative to the employer’s financial 
responsibility for his breach of a legitimate agreement. It cannot 
be anticipated that the law-making bodies of the country will at 
any early date enact laws to enforce the suggested changes, nor 


can the courts assess penalties not provided by the law ; but there 


are here and there indications that contracts not violating public 
policy, freely entered into by the parties, will receive such construc- 
tion by the courts as to make it clear that they are to be observed 
by the parties making them, and are to be respected by others. 
There is a tendency toward the centralisation of control by a 
federation of the workers and their unions, and consequently 
toward one-sided formulation of rules and terms, in which the power 
of the employer to make a bargain is lost in the face of dictated 
conditions. This is the converse evil to that whose remedy is 
sought — that of a compulsory acceptance of the terms of employ- 
ment as fixed by the employer. Such a result is no solvent of the 
problem ; but only where the national organisation of each party 
is represented in conference is actual bargaining possible. Local 
problems may still be worked out in district or city conferences ; 
but if only such conferences take place to consider a schedule 
adopted by a convention of workers, there is little or no true bar- 
gaining. Illustrative of the case is the instance of a city organisa- 
tion of employers who agreed with the local branch of a national 
union of workers to arbitrate differences ; but when a point was 
proposed for arbitration, the reply was that the matter was deter- 
mined by a national rule which was not subject to arbitration. 
National organisations of employers are of service, therefore, 
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both as furnishing co-ordinate parties to national agreements, 
and as counterpoises to the influence of national labour groups 
in the settlement of local difficulties. Naturally, the formation 
of strong organisations on both sides entails the possibility of 
conflict as well as of co-operation. The city of San Francisco 
has developed employers’ associations that have made vigorous 
efforts to establish what they call the “ American plan ” of the 
non-union shop ; while certain mine fields are nationally known 
for their endeavour to maintain an anti-union “ closed shop ”. 
Of these it may be said, as of the violent and coercive “ general 
strike ”, that they are obstacles and enemies to any just and 
enduring solution of the problem of industrial peace. 

It would hardly seem necessary to add, except that the point 
has been vigorously and repeatedly litigated, that no agreement 
can validly be forced upon an employer against his will' ; and a 
strike to that end will be enjoined®. Nor, on the other hand, can 
a union, by injunction or otherwise, be compelled to enter into any 
contract with an employer desiring the same’*. 

If to the foregoing illustrative items be added the declaration 
of unending hostility put forth bythe Industrial Workers of the 
World in the words : “ The working class and the employing class 
have nothing in common ”*, the problem is clearly seen to be one of 
understanding, of correlations and adjustments, into which, in 
the first instance, legislatures and courts cannot enter; but the 
goal having been in measure attained by the discussions, conces- 
sions, and conclusions of the parties, the results may be clarified 
and stabilised by legal expression and interpretation. 


PRACTICAL RECOGNITION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The actual adoption and practical operation of collective 
agreements have not awaited either legislative authorisation, 





: O’Brien v. People (1905), 216 Ill. 354, 75 N. E. 108. 

* United Shoe Machinery Corp. v. Fitzgerald (1921), 237 Mass. 537, 130 N.E., 
86. “‘ Whatever may be the advantages of collective bargaining, it is not bargain- 
ing at all, in any just sense, unless it is voluntary on both sides. The same liberty 
which enables men to form unions, and through them to enter into agreements 
with employers willing to agree, entitles other men to remain independent of 
the union, and other employers to agree with them to employ no man who owes 
any allegiance or obligation to the union. In the latter case, as in the former, the 
parties are entitled to be protected by law in the enjoyment of the benefits of any 
lawful agreement they make. ” Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell (1917), 
245 U.S. 229, 38 Sup. Ct. 65. 

* Saulsberry v. Coopers’ International Union (1912), 147 Ky. 170, 143 S.W. 1018. 

* Preamble to constitution. The second paragraph reads: ‘“‘ Between these 
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judicial recognition, or millennial peace. Furthermore, there has 
been a very significant amount of expression by bodies of an official 
and semi-official nature that suggests possibilities of an even wider 
change of attitude. Thus, the Anthracite Coal Commission appointed 
by President Roosevelt declared in 1903 that, if it wore within the 
scope of its jurisdiction, the demand for collective bargaining and 
a trade agreement might reasonably be granted. The National 
War Labour Board, functioning during the war, recognised the 
right of workmen to make such agreements through their chosen 
representatives, and took ground against the discharge of employees 
on account of their membership in labour organisations ; while 
the report of the Director-General of Railroads, relating to the same 
period, stated that “the principle of collective bargaining was 
frankly recognised ” ; and quite a number of years earlier, a Federal 
court directed a receiver of a railroad to make an “ appropriate 
contract ” with an organisation of railroad employees on the subject 
of the conditions of employment of its members?. 

Again, the Postmaster-General, in an order of 14 June 1919, 
declared that the employees of telephone companies should have 
the right to bargain as individuals, or collectively, through commit- 
tees or representatives chosen by them to act for them. And in 
March 1924 the United States Railroad Labour Board, in its decision 
No. 2305, ruled that “ the Transportation Act, 1920, in substance 
and effect, guarantees to every railway employee the right to 
participate in the selection of his representatives in the conferences, 
negotiations, and general procedure under the law ” ; while the 
Congress of the United States, at the date of this writing, at the re- 
quest of representatives of the railroad officials and theiremployees, 
has enacted into law a “ Railway Labour Act ”, which is an agreed 
plan for the adjustment of differences as to wages and working 
conditions, such plan being the product of full and free conference 
between representatives of the two groups, and urgently advocated 
by both — a conspicuous example of an attempt on the part of 
employers and workmen to secure statutory recognition of an 
agreement fostered by them in joint conference. 

It is worthy of note that the ruling of the Railway Labour Board 
noted above was made in a contention involving the identical 
point on which the first industrial conference called by President 





two classes a struggle must go on until the workers of the world organi;e as a 
class, take possession of the earth and the machinery of production, and abolish 
the wage system. ’’ BRISSENDEN : The I.W.W., p. 351. 

1 Waterhouse v. Comer (1895), 55 Fed. 149. 
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Wilson in 1919 was wrecked. Employee and employer represen- 
tatives, together with those of the public, professed full assent to 
the principle of collective bargaining, but while the representatives 
of the employees and the public took the position that the employ- 
ees might choose their spokesmen either from their own numbers 
or from members of their unions, not workmen in the establish- 
ments affected, the employers insisted on a claimed right to refuse 
to deal with any but their own employees. Following the disrup- 
tion of this conference, a second one was called, at which only 
representatives of the public were present, and which declared : 
“ The conference is in favour of the policy of collective bargaining. 
... It believes that the great body of the employers of the country 
accept this principle. The difference of opinion appears in regard 
to the method of representation.” In the plan proposed by 


this conference, unrestricted selection of representatives was pro- 
vided for, with an arrangement to secure choice by a majority of 
the employees, “ in order that they may be able to bind them in 
good faith ”. 

The attitude of the National Association of Manufacturers, an 
active organisation of quite considerable influence, and often classed 


as conservative in this field, is expressed in a declaration adopted 
in 1919, which may fairly be accepted as responsive to the above. 
It was said that “ employees have the right to contract for their 
services in a collective capacity ”, but that employment contracts 
must be formed “ without interference or dictation on the part of 
individuals or organisations not directly parties to such contracts ” ; 
nor may they stipulate “ that employment should be denied to 
men not parties to the contract ”. In other words, dealings are 
to be with employees only, and no provision for the closed shop is 
acceptable. In 1925, this association declared that “ collective 
agreements should be the voluntary act of both parties ” which 
must be recognised as a valid statement, and renewed its statement 
in opposition to the closed shop. Inasmuch as a not infrequently 
recognised aim of the collective agreement is to secure to the parties 
thereto an exclusive enjoyment of the employment relations and 
industrial opportunities represented by them, it is obvious that 
there is a wide contrast between a full endorsement of the idea and 
the expressions above recorded. 

As indicative of a growth of opinion in favour of the sharing 
of responsibilities for the conditions of employment, mention may 
be made of the quite considerable extension of the practice of 
employee representation in industrial management. This idea 
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appears also in a form of governmental recognition in a law of the 
State of New York providing for the appointment of an “ Industrial 
Council ” in the Department of Labour of the State. This Council! 
represents employers and employees by equal numbers on its 
membership, and is to act in an advisory capacity to the State 
Industrial Commission in considering administrative and industrial 
questions. Quite similar is the method of adopting safety codes 
for specific classes of establishments that has found favour in a 
number of cases, i.e. the appointment of representative workmen 
to consult with representative employers and others in the formula- 
tion of rules and standards which, when approved by the constituted 
authorities, have the force and effect of law in respect of safety 
devices and equipment ; and so also the wage boards in the different 
industries provided for by the minimum wage laws of the various 
States, employers and employees, and usually the public, being 
represented thereon, and recommending a wage rate on the basis 
of their consideration of the cost of living and the conditions of 
the industry, which, when approved and promulgated, became 
the legal standard for that industry. 

A degree of recognition of the workman’s interest in the under- 


taking in connection with which he is employed is to be found in 
the pronouncement of certain judges to the effect that employees 
going on strike do not by that act absolutely cease to be employees. 
A sort of surviving status exists differentiating the striking employ- 


ees from other workmen. 


The relationship is an anomalous one, yet distinctive, and of such 
nature as tu secure to the parties certain correlative rights under which 
acts may be performed that would assume a different aspect if done 
by absolute strangers or in different circumstances?. 


This recognition extends to statutory enactments as well, the 
Federal law regulating the issue of injunctions in labour disputes’ 
permitting employees on strike to peaceably advise and persuade 
others to join them or to abstain from working for the person 
against whom the strike exists, or to cease to patronise him. Such 
permission is held to be limited to those who are personally classi- 
fiable in some direct way as employees, and does not extend to 





' Iron Molders’ Union v. Allis-Chalmers Co. (1908), 166 Fed. 45, 91 C.C.A. 
631. 


* 38 Statutes at Large, p. 730. 
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workmen as a class, or even to members of the same union who are 
“ in no relation of employment, past, present, or prospective ”!. 

While no great significance can be attached to such expressions, 
they are indications, among others, of a measure of recognition of 
the employee’s “ right to the job ” that entitles him to a voice in 
the determination of employment conditions in one way or another. 
Taken all together, there is a body of official and quasi-official 
opinion come to expression that is suggestive of advance. The 
question naturally arises as to the extent of actual adoption of such 
agreements as have been considered. No statistics of an inclusive 
nature are in existence, though the State of Massachusetts has 
made local studies of considerable completeness. Reports of these 
were issued covering the years 1911 and 1916. It is regrettable 
that the work has not been continued to cover a second five-year 
period. In connection with these dates it is of interest to note 
that they come closely upon the pronouncement of a careful student 
of the subject, made in 1912, calling attention to the rapid extension 
of the system of collective bargaining during the fifteen years then 
just ending — a growth that has apparently continued without 
noticeable diminution. 

In 1911, of 1,282 local trade unions in the State of Massachusetts, 
1,226, with 185,414 members, answered the enquiries as to collec- 
tive agreements ; and of this number 530 reported signed agree- 
ments with one or more employers, 42 others reporting verbal 
agreements. These two groups, comprising about 47 per cent. 
of the number of unions reporting, represented 61 per cent. of the 
membership. In other words, the more important unions had trade 
agreements, 259 reporting agreements signed with all firms within 
their jurisdiction. Five years later, 1,354 unions with 239,580 
members reported ; and instead of 47 per cent. having agreements, 
61 per cent., embracing 76 per cent. of the membership, reported 
them. Many of these were for fixed terms of years, while a large 
number were for indefinite periods, subject to termination on 
notice of from 30 to 90 days. Some reported as effective in 1916 
had had initial formation as far back as 1886, 1889, 1897, 1900, etc. 

In some industries, as coal mining, and, within narrower geo- 
graphical bounds, the building trades, textile industries, clothing 
trades, and the boot and shoe industry, the system of collective 
bargaining has been for several years either dominant or largely 
influential. The last-named industry was one of the earliest to 





1 Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deering (1921), 254 U.S. 443, 41 Sup. Ct. 172. 
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take steps toward the adoption of the system, such efforts dating 
from the late ’sixties and early ‘seventies of the last century. A 
parallel history, and perhaps even antedating its commencement, 
might be written for the stove trade. Here, well-recognised orga- 
nisations of workers and manufacturers have dealt with each other 
in representative fashion continuously since 1872, with local activi- 
ties of a considerably earlier date. A State board of arbitration 
and conciliation in Massachusetts in 1886 marks a form of recog- 
nition of the collective system. Laws for similar agencies, either 
State or local, were enacted in twenty States within the next 
decade. 

Important agreements covering a wide range of industries 
have been reproduced in the publications of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics in the United States Department of Labour and its 
predecessors, from 1902 to the present date, though not continu- 
ously, and with no purpose of covering the field in detail. No census 
is therefore possible, nor do the reports usually disclose the extent 
of the acceptance of the agreement. Naturally, the greater number 
are between local unions and the employers or employers’ associa- 
tions of various cities, though these may be within the terms 
formulated by national bodies, and may be of influence quite beyond 
the groups actually party thereto. It is calculated that above 
4,000 agreements have come to the attention of the Bureau within 
the years 1924 and 1925, while it is believed that the number of 
informal but accepted agreements is even larger than that of formal 
signed agreements, of which the above number is not, of course, 
offered as comprehensive of the total. Agreements are on file 
representing national organisations of bakers, barbers, brewery 
workers (including yeast, soft drinks, grain elevators, etc.), clothing 
trades, diamond workers, electrical workers, moving picture opera- 
tors, painters, plumbers, pottery workers, printers, stove founders, 
window-glass blowers, and many others. 

The United States Shipping Board has agreements with long- 
shoremen’s organisations at the principal ports, also with the seamen 
and officers on their vessels. The longshoremen of New York City 
also have an agreement with the lighter captains of that port. 
and the sailors of the Great Lakes with the Lumber Carriers’ 
Association operating thereon. The employees of the railroads of 
the country are widely organised, and their employment conditions 
are very generally determined by collective agreements. 

A publication of the American Federation of Labour, 1925, 
entitled Wage Negotiations and Practices, gives an account of 
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agreements of various ranges — national, regional, local under 
central supervision, and local — embracing many thousands of 
workers in some 70 odd categories. 

It is evident that the foregoing statements lack exactness as to 
scope and the number of persons affected, and they are offered only 
as suggestive of the variety and extent of the recognition of the 
principles under consideration. Local agreements are reported 
in a number of places recognised as primary centres for the industries 
named. Such an agreement in the shoe industry, for instance, 
affected 15,000 workers, a longshoremen’s 2,200, the railroad 
organisations have a field of approximately 2,000,000 workers, etc. 

Not in itself capable of being party to collective agreements, 
but furnishing basis and direction for them, is the National Board 
for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry. This board 
was organised on a plan adopted in 1919, at the annual convention 
of the Building Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labour, for the purpose of providing means for the settlement of 
disputes as to jurisdiction among the seventeen unions affiliated 
with this Department. The Board is, therefore, a sort of arbitrator, 
to settle disputes not as to collective agreements, but as to the 
claims of rival groups in the building industry. Associated with 
these workers’ representatives are members of architects’, engineers’, 
contractors’ and other national associations, representing every 
aspect of the industry. One of these, the American Engineering 
Council, at its meeting in January 1915, after hearing reports of 
its activities, voted continuing participation therein, as beneficial 
to labour, the contractor, the building owner, and to the public as 
well. 


CONSTRUCTION AND ENFORCEMENT 


The statement has already been made that the expressed pre- 
ference of the parties to collective agreements is for construction 
by persons of their own selection and enforcement by sanctions of 
their own choosing. Happily, choice rather than compulsion is 
the more common factor in securing observance ; or if discipline 
is required, it is more frequently supplied from within. A recent 
illustration is the suspension in the winter of 1924-1925 of the char- 
ters of a considerable group of unions of anthracite miners in Pennsyl- 
vania for refusal to conform to the terms of an agreement entered 
into by the United Mine Workers in behalf of the coal field. Similar 
action in other coal fields was taken in 1919, 1921, and 1923. 
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Another significant event was the exclusion of the Carpenters’ 
Union, a powerful organisation, from the American Federation of 
Labour in 1921, on account of its rejection of the decisions of the 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards in the Building Industry 
as to their claims in regard to setting metal doors and sashes. And 
the four great Railway Brotherhoods in 1920 said : “ We insist that 
the members of these Brotherhoods do everything in their power 
to preserve their existing contracts. The laws of these organisa- 
tions provide penalties for members engaging in illegal strikes, and 
these penalties will be enforced.” Other cases of the kind might 
be cited, but these will suffice. 

An agreement may provide for joint conferences for dealing 
directly to adjust questions in dispute, with an impartial arbitrator 
to care for cases found incapable of settlement by this method. 
The direct conference naturally tends to result in decisions reflect- 
ing the relative strength of the parties. This may also influence 
the decisions of the arbitrator to some extent, but he is at least in 
a position to develop a line of precedents, and to seek to establish 
certain principles expressive of his ideas of the justice of the case. 

The choice of recourse to such methods rather than to the courts 
naturally tends to the development of an extra-legal, or perhaps 
rather extra-judicial, body of precedents and rules of procedure. 
But recent tendencies and events have had the effect of making 
recourse to the courts not an unknown or entirely undesirable 
occurrence. It cannot be said now, at least in the inclusive sense 
in which the statement seems to have been made some years ago, 
that “ the provisions of our joint contracts cannot be enforced in 
the courts ; labour organisations can neither sue nor be sued ”'. 
Doubtless, incidental provisions of such agreements are not enforce- 
able by action of the courts; indeed, no contract for personal 
services is. But the general and fundamental elements of such 
agreements have received judicial construction and application 
to a sufficient extent at least to qualify in a considerable degree 
the statement quoted above. 

Nor can such agreements and the conduct of the parties in 
carrying them out escape court supervision in circumstances 
warranting intervention by reason of their effect on the legal rights 
of the persons affected, whether parties thereto or third persons. 
A very recent case may be used to illustrate this principle, in which 





1 Address of John Mitcuett, President of the United Mine Workers of 
America, Convention of 1902. 
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a locomotive engineer, party to a collective agreement, incurred the 
displeasure of his union, which thereupon sought to eliminate him 
from the protection of the contract. An arbitrator’s award constru- 
ing the agreement in his favour was ignored, and forthe resultant loss 
of employment he was said by the court to have a right to damages, 
since the award had effected a determination that was controlling, 
having been rendered in accordance with the exact provisions of 
the agreement!. A purely judicial determination, i.e. without the 
intervention of an arbitrator, was made in a very similar case by 
the highest court of the State of Kentucky, which also made an 
interesting appraisal of the union as party to'a contract®. It was 
here said to be the primary purpose of labour organisations to 
secure to their members a fair and just remuneration for their 
labour, and favourable working conditions. The right or privilege 
secured by their agreements was said to become “ the individual 
right of the individual member, and such organisation can no more, 
by its arbitrary act, deprive that individual member of his right 
so secured than can any other person ”. It followed that a work- 
man entitled to seniority rights under the agreement could not 
be deprived of them by an act of the union that would contravene 
such agreement, the court thus intervening to secure to the indi- 
vidual the benefits of a contract made for him by perhaps the very 
officials who were now attempting to bar him from its benefits. 

It has long been established that, “ whatever the parties may 
do if no one but themselves is concerned ”, a collective agreement 
cannot be pleaded in extenuation of injuries to third persons, 
committed with the alleged purpose of carrying it out®. On the 
other hand, where an employer has broken his agreement with a 
union, it has at least a legal right to inform its members of his action, 
and an ensuing strike is justifiable‘. In other words, an employer 
cannot disregard his contract with impunity, any more than the 
union can claim its protection for unlawful ends. 

As to the status and liabilities of labour organisations, it has 
been determined that, even though not incorporated, they are 
subject to injunction’; their funds and the property of their mem- 
bers can be levied on for the recovery of damages resulting from 





* Order of Railway Conductors v. Jones (Colo. 1925), 239 Pac. 882. 

* Piercy v. Louisville and N. Ry. Co. (1923), 198 Ky. 477 ; 248 S.W. 1042. 

’ Berry v. Donovan (1905), 188 Mass. 353, 74 N.E. 603; Curran v. Galen 
(1897), 152 N.Y. 33, 46 N.E. 297. 

* Greenfield v. Central Labour Council (1920), 104 Oreg. 236, 192 Pac. 
783; Segenfeld v. Friedman (1922), 193 N.Y. Supp. 128. 

5 In re Debs (1895), 158 U.S. 564, 15 Sup. Ct. 900. 
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their unlawful acts! ; and in general, they are subject to the same 
processes in law and equity as are other legal entities, at least so 
far as the Federal courts are concerned?. It is correlatively true 
that the courts are open for the redress of their grievances, and that 
they can initiate proceedings and bring actions in law and in equity, 
through proper representation®. 

The question remains : when the courts do take cognisance of 
the existence and terms of a collective agreement submitted for 
their consideration, how is it to be construed? Two principal posi- 
tions have been taken, the first that such an agreement is merely 
a memorandum of rates of pay and of regulations governing the 
conditions of employment of the members of the union. “ It 
is not a contract for labour or even an offer, but merely usage.”* On 
the other hand, the contract may be held valid, imposing specific 
obligations, to be observed with exactness and good faith‘. 

Of course not every case falls under one or the other of these 
definite positions ; and indeed a practical consequence of the doc- 
trine of the unions themselves is to give something of a midway 
position to their agreements ; while students of the question who 
have regarded such agreements with favour recommend leaving 
their observance to good faith rather than to enforcement by 
judicial procedure. In some instances, also, the courts have seemed 
to adopt a sort of “ hands off ” policy, recognising the propriety 
of the parties’ action in formulating rules to govern their relations 
if they so desire, but looking upon those rules as of a moral and 
voluntary nature, rather than as legal and binding. 

Thus in a case in which a third party complained of the effect 
of an agreement between a group of employers and a labour union, 
it was said that while a collective agreement might involve elements 
rendering it invalid and unenforceable in a court of law (i.e. as 
between the parties), they are not necessarily “ illegal in the sense 
of giving a right of action to third parties for injury sustained ; ... 
when equal rights clash the law cannot interfere ”* ; and that as 





1 Loewe v. Lawlor (1908), 208 U.S. 274, 28 Sup. Ct. 301. 
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v. Industrial Workers of the World (1908), 30 Nev. 270, 95 Pac. 354 ; Coronado 
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regards enforcement or construction, “ the law takes them as it 
finds them, and as it finds them leaves them ”. In other words, 
rules affecting members of such groups may be valid as to them, 
while unenforceable at law, the courts going no farther than to 
say that the persons party thereto are left to their own contracts, 
unless actually unlawful, “ and the courts will not, either directly 
or indirectly, compel their performance ”?. But neither will they 
dissolve such a contract at the instance of an outsider who is ad- 
versely affected, in the absence of a superior legal right, as by an 
existing contract, in the absence of unlawful or oppressive objects 
or methods of enforcement. 
In the langage of one of the courts*: 


A contract between private persons may provide that it shall cease 
to be obligatory or be void if either party to it shall employ non- 
union men, and the law will permit the provisions to have full force ; 
and so with an inhibition against the hiring of union men, and with 
al] other stipulations which are not impossible of performance, not 
immoral, nor contrary to public pelicy. 


Clearly, the idea of enforcement is not in mind, but only of a 
permission, within the limits of legality. But it was held in this 
case, and uniformly by the courts, that a municipality or similar 
public agency cannot enter into any agreement to make any pro- 


vision by which preference shall be given to union workmen, or 
employment conditions be determined by organisations of workmen’. 
This is said to be on grounds of avoiding any tendency towards 
monopoly, and increasing the cost of public works in violation of 
public policy. 

That collective agreements lie outside the realm of judicial 
construction and enforcement appears also to have been the attitude 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota in passing on an action for 
damages for the breach of such an agreement on the part of the 
union’. Right to sue was denied because the parties were unin- 
corporated associations and therefore not legal entities. It was 
intimated that a proceeding in equity might be available in a proper 
case ; but any action at law must be in the name of the individuals 





* O’Brien v. Musical Protection and Beneficial Union (1903), 64 N.J. Eq. 525, 
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composing the association, however numerous they might be. 
The question was raised but not answered whether the associations 
could be regarded as the agents of their members ; though if this 
view were accepted the fact of agency would require clear proof. 
In another view, the members might be held liable because holding 
themselves out as agents of a non-existent principal’. However, 
a law of Pennsylvania was said by a Federal court to relieve from 
personal liability the members of an association sued by an employer 
for breach of a collective agreement, and recourse to “ the more 
flexible remedy in equity ” was suggested as probably more suitable 
in an effort to enforce liability against the treasury of the associa- 
tion’. 

The view of non-enforcement was likewise expressed in a 
case* where it was said that, granting that the company had certain 
agreements recognising the union, there was no contract requiring 
the employment of any number of men for any particular time ; 
and even though a binding contract might exist, a court of equity 
would not direct a preferred employment of one man over another, 
the remedy for broken contracts being in an action at law. Fur- 
thermore, “ running through the entire structure of the [railroad] 
brotherhoods [the unions concerned] is the thought that the brother- 
hoods themselves provide the tribunals for the final settlement 
of the rights of the members ”. The court therefore declined to 
intervene ; and in a slightly earlier case the same court refused an 
injunction to restrain employers from breaching an agreement, 
even though their action was “ a direct violation of contract ”*. 

If a personal appraisal may be made of these opinions, it is to 
the effect that this court has unwarrantably confused the mandatory 
and restrictive aspects of the injunctions sought, and has likewise 
without warrant refused to give effect to arrangements entered 
into by competent minds acting in a manner of their own choosing ; 
for while in no case can an employer be coerced by strike or boycott 
into an acceptance of a collective agreement that will be recognised 
by any court®, the fact that workmen refuse to continue in service 
until an employer has signed such an agreement does not furnish 
grounds for evading its terms® ; and practically to deny any binding 
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effect to an agreement made by competent parties is to disregard 
widely recognised developments in this field. Such was the vigo- 
rous contention of two judges in a minority opinion in opposition 
to the judgment of the Supreme Court of the State of Mississippi, 
when, sitting as a court of equity, it refused to construe an agree- 
ment purporting to give certain employees, membersof the contract- 
ing association, preference on account of seniority’. The court’s 
refusal was based on the ground that it could not decree specific 
performance of a contract for personal service ; but the dissenting 
opinion pointed out that no such proposition was involved in the 
case, but merely the construction of a contract regulating the rights 
of the parties, and its enforcement by granting an injunction against 
its violation. It was said that the contract was lawful, and on a 
lawful subject matter; and further that : 


The courts ought to keep pace with the progress and advancement 
of the country. Old principles should be extended and applied to new 
conditions ; and, if necessary to the ends of justice, new principles should 
be developed and declared by the courts. 


A rather noncommittal recognition of collective agreements 
was given by the Supreme Court of Connecticut in a case* where 
coercion to secure the acceptance of such an agreement was penal- 
ised, though it was said to contain “ no provisions which are con- 
trary to the criminal law of this State ”, nor was the mere purpose 
to procure acceptance in itself criminal; but there could be no 
intimidation to secure that end. A like statement was made by 
a Federal judge in a case in which coercive methods were adopted, 
the court adding? : 


It is true that they [the members of the union] have the right to 
combine and act through agents selected by themselves to apply for 
said work and bargain collectively as to the terms upon which it is 
to be done ; but the combined right is, in law, nv greater than the right 
of a single worker. 


Doctrine of Usage 


The significance of that construction of a collective agreement 
that classes it merely as a memorandum of rates of pay, etc. is 
further indicated by saying that it simply sets forth “ an established 
method of dealing, adopted in a particular place, or by those engaged 





1 Chambers v. Davis (1922), 128 Miss. 613, 91 So. 346. 
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in a particular vocation or trade, which acquires legal force because 
people make contracts with reference to it”. In line with this 
attitude is that of another court in an earlier case*, where it was 
said : “ That the miners’ union, as an organisation, cannot make a 
contract for its individual members in respect to the performance 
of work and payment for it, in our opinion, is too clear for discus- 
sion.” And a widely recognised compendium of law® says : 


A labour union ordinarily has no authority to contract with employ- 
ers of its members in respect to the performance of work and pay- 
ment for it. In order to bind the individual members, they must 
exercise assent to the terms of the contract. Such assent will not be 
implied from the fact that they have knowledge at the time of the 
contract. It cannot maintain an action to enforce a contract made by 
it on behalf of its members. Nor is it liable to suit on such a contract, 
which is enforceable only against the individual members who are 
guilty of a breach of it. An individual member of a labour union, not 
being bound by the terms of the contract made between the union 
and his employers as to the time of payment of his wages, has no 
right to sue therefore on the completion of his work, in the absence 
of any express contract with him‘. 


Of similar import is the view of a United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals that unincorporated associations of employers and 
employees respectively lacked the “ juristic personality ”> neces- 
sary to the making of a binding agreement, and, “ so far as there 
was any real contract at all, it must have been between the indivi- 
dual members of the different local associations ”*. However, this 
opinion may be regarded as going beyond a recognition of the 
doctrine of a mere declaration of usage, as it states that though 
there was formally a contract between the two international 
associations, it was really a separate contract between each employee 
and his employer ; “ or rather, that the provisions of the contract, 
upon its being entered into, became terms of the separate contracts 
of employment between each member of the . . . [employers’ asso- 
ciation] and the members of the union in his employ ”. 

The result of this conclusion seems to be that the collective 





1 Cited in the Hudson case, supra. 
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agreement offers a standard form of contract, binding on the 
individual as are ordinary personal contracts, as and when accepted 
by him by rendering or receiving service subsequent to the agreed 
date of inception of the agreement. The court below had taken the 
ground that the contract could not be enforced against the men 
if they chose to leave employment, which is obviously correct ; 
but it was regarded as affording grounds for enjoining the officers 
from instigating strikes in violation of its provisions' — a rule 
that was also clearly laid down in a case decided the next year in 
another court of the same class*. On further proceedings in the 
Barnes case, it was found that no contract had really been entered 
into, the proposal having been formally rejected by the union ; 
and, in any case, it was “ not a contract of employment between 
members ” of the two associations, but only a contract between the 
two associations to secure certain uniform and fair conditions, and 
avoid disputes. No effort would therefore be made by the courts 
to enforce, either directly or indirectly, the employers’ claim of a 
contract? — a position that, as already indicated, was sustained by 
the higher court. 


Doctrine of Legal Validity 


In considering the principle of the legal validity of collective 
agreements it must be understood that they cannot exceed, certainly 
as regards the services of individual members, the binding effect 
of separate and individual contracts. No absolute enforcement 
of a contract for merely personal services is possible in view of 
the constitutional restriction on involuntary servitude, and for 
other reasons. But just as damages may be recovered for a breach 
of personal contracts, so the parties to collective agreements may 
be held to account for losses occasioned by their breach, but cannot 
be compelled by legal or equitable processes actually to observe 
the specific terms of the contract. This was the exact situation 
in the Nederlandsch, etc. case cited above. The failure of the 
union to carry out its agreement to furnish the necessary labour 
caused damage to the shipping company, for which the union was 
held liable, the contract being regarded by the court as valid and 
imposing on the union the same responsibility to work, or rather 
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to furnish workmen, as on the employer to pay wages for services 
rendered. 

This latter aspect of such a contract was considered in a New 
York case!, where a workman was allowed to recover the difference 
between the wages the employer had paid him and the amount 
agreed upon in the employer’s contract with the union. “ The 
agreement referred to was a valid contract, which may be enforced 
in any proper manner.” And a note given to secure the obser- 
vance of such an agreement is not void for want of consideration®. 

This principie has been carried so far as to permit an agent of 
a union to present the agreement in a case in which an employee, 
uninformed as to the particular item involved, had accepted a 
smaller sum than was due in settlement for his labour, the agree- 
ment being declared to be the controlling factor*. The same 
court applied the terms of a national agreement to a case in which 
workers were asked to report for duty in advance of the time of 
opening of the plant, the employer being required to pay the sum 
fixed for time lost on account of failure to give immediate employ- 
ment*. 

Conversely, where a union agreed to a wage rate below that 
previously reported to an employer operating under a collective 
agreement, and the latter continued to pay the higher rate, the 
union was required to reimburse him in respect of such excess 
payment. 

Of like effect with the Gulla case, above, is one in which a work- 
man was held to be entitled to overtime pay, such provision existing 
in the employer’s contract with the union of which the workman 
was a member®. Here, working under the collective contract was 
held to be an acceptance of it by the individual parties ; but if 
the circumstances of one’s employment indicate specific provisions 
not in harmony with the terms of the collective agreement, the 
individual contract will be held to control’. 

How far enforcement, or rather restraint of violation, will go, 
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was considered in a New York case’, in which an employers’ asso- 
ciation had passed a resolution contravening the terms of an existing 
collective agreement. The carrying out of this resolution during 
the period of existence of the agreement was forbidden by an 
injunction procured at the instance of the officials of the union, 
the court saying : 


Fach party knows the obligation that it has assumed and the con- 
sequences of failure or refusal to perform these requirements. Throngh 
its control of its members it can compel performance. An organisation 
having such power to require performance by individual members can, 
through its officers, be compelled to exercise that power. There 
is in this contract a mutuality of obligation, and there is also a mutual- 
ity of remedy for its enforcement. 


And in a somewhat earlier case? it was said: 


Where a strike, or other action, is threatened by a labour union in 
violation of its contract, ...the jurisdiction of a court of equity to issue 
an injunction is well recognised. 


In line with the Schlesinger case is the action of an inferior court 
of the State of Ohio in granting an injunction against employers 
conspiring to breach of an agreement with a union® ; while employers 
were active in securing injunctions against strikes threatened in 
violation of agreements in a New Jersey case‘, where it was said 
that a contract promising avoidance of labour troubles on condition 
of a wage increase was valid, and to be construed just as contracts 
between individuals ; and in a case in the courts of the State of 
Georgia‘, in which unions, their officers and members were enjoined 
against action tending to breach an existing agreement. 

Rival unions in conflict as to employment privileges were 
parties in a case® in which a decree refusing an injunction was 
affirmed, where the object was to disrupt a collective agreement. 
The latter was said to have been freely made, without infringing 
on existing contracts, and within recognised lawful principles, so 
that it would not be disturbed. The same rule was followed in a 
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later case! ; but the agreement there sustained was held not to 
be a defence in the case of a former member of the union and party 
to the agreement, now expelled for infractions of his obligations, 
seeking an injunction and damages for loss of employment on 
account of the action of the union. He was allowed damages, 
the court saying that it was not stated in his contract that employ- 
ment was to be limited by his continuance in membership in the 
union?. However, this position seems to have been taken because 
of an alleged “ dominant purpose ” to make the plaintiff “ an 
example before their membership ”, so as to hold the union more 
effectively together, questions of motive as well as status being 
involved in the decision. But when later the same plaintiff renewed 
his efforts against the union, and the court found that his status was 
the same as that of any other person outside the scope of the agree- 
ment which he was attacking, inasmuch as it was a valid contract 
between the parties, he was held to have no redress’. 

Quite similar to the Hoban case above was one* in which a 
rival union sought to displace one already in contract relations with 
an employer. Such action was said to afford ground for relief 
against the offending union. At the same time an injunction was 
allowed to prevent the same competing organisation from interfer- 
ing with the employees of an employer p&rty to the agreement’. 
These decisions sustained the agreement as valid, and entitled not 
only to observance by the parties thereto, but also to respect by 
third parties. Another point decided at the same time was that 
an employer will not be enjoined from hiring non-union workmen 
if the union with which he is in contract relations is unable to 
supply him with a sufficient number of men®, 

Within the rule above set forth is a finding that an employer 
freely and legally contracting for the exclusive employment of 
the members of a specified union cannot be enjoined from discharg- 
ing non-union employees’. Still less would it be objectionable to 
agree to employ a stated percentage of union members where the 
union comprises a larger proportion of local labour of the class 
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affected than that named!. And in another case* the court pro- 
nounced agreement by a manufacturing company to give all its work 
to the members of a union “ legal and valid”, for the enforcement of 
which a strike might be legally undertaken ; but if such exclusive 
provision is not incorporated in the agreement, a strike to compel a 
closed shop would be enjoined ; nor will presumptions be indulged 
in as to the power of union officials to “ create either by word or 
conduct a binding bargain in behalf of members of their union ”, 
in the absence of authorisation, express or implied, “ by the mem- 
bers in some form sufficient to show mutuality of will and consent ”*. 

Though, as indicated by the Mills and Kissam cases above, an 
employer can without liability discharge one objectionable to the 
union with which he has contract relations, since he may at any time 
and for any reason— or without reason for that matter — dismiss a 
workman not under contract for a definite term, the union cannot 
offer such contract as a defence if the employee sues for damages 
for causing his discharge, since his right to choose his own course 
and relationships is entitled to protection*. However, it has been 
held that no liability attaches where the contract is for the employ- 
ment of members in good standing and a workman by his conduct 
incurs suspension from the union and consequent discharge’. 
So also where officers of a union merely inform an employer that 
a workman in his employ under a contract for no definite term is 
not a member of the union and his discharge follows, it has been 
held that the union incurs no liability therefor‘. 

In line with the principles stated above is a statement of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washington’, that it was not a strike 
for workmen to leave an employer who had lost membership in an 
association with which the union had a reciprocal closed agreement, 
since, on account of his own conduct leading to expulsion, “ he 
had placed himself in a position where certain workmen could not 
remain in or enter into his employment without violating their 
agreement ”. 

Appeal to a court of law rather than one of equity was broadly 
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intimated in a case’, where it was said that if an employer broke 
his contract, the union might proceed as in any other case of 
wrongful discharge of an employee. The recovery of agreed 
sums as liquidated damages for breach of such contract has been 
recognised by the courts? ; nor can duress be pleaded in excuse of 
failure to pay a sum awarded by arbitration in accordance with 
the terms of an agreement* ; but where it appeared that the pay- 
ment of a fine was secured by coercion for an alleged but unproved 
violation of an agreement by the employer, he was held entitled 
to recover the sum paid‘. In any case, the end in view in forming 
the contract must be lawful, and an agreement that involves illegal 
consequences, as of monopoly or interference with the business 
rights of others, loses its validity thereby, and forfeitures or penal 
assessments for failure to carry it out will be classed as coercive 
and unlawful5. 

An unusual construction was one that opened an agreement 
between an organisation and an employer fixing working conditions 
for a specified class of workers, so as to extend its provisions to 
include a member of that class, not a member of the union*. Thus, 
not only did the agreement establish usage, but it fixed the employ- 
ment conditions for all who recognised it and treated it as deter- 
minative. And the same court, in an earlier case’, ruled that the 
union alone was clothed with power to contract for its members so 
long as they remained in membership, so that employees willing 
to continue at work under an expired contract could not do so in 
opposition to the rules of the union ; nor could the employer have 
an injunction to prevent the calling out of the workmen so continu- 
ing to work, or the termination of his right to place the union 
label on his products. 

An incidental consequence of the acceptance of the terms of 
a labour organisation as controlling the conditions of employment 
was developed in a case® in which the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
refused to hold a contracting stevedore liable for the injury of a 
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workman in the hold of a vessel, due to the negligence of a workman 
on deck. Both workmen were members of unions whose rules 
controlled the engagement of the men and their working conditions 
in every respect, so that an employer accepting their services on 
such terms was held to be absolved from liability for the negligent 
act causing the injury ; and so where union miners undertook to 
furnish a shot firer’. The same rule was applied by another court 
in a later case involving injury to a labourer employed by the 
agent of a union which exercised exclusive jurisdiction over 
longshore workers at a certain dock, except that a compensation 
statute was in force’. 

An opposite view, at least to the Edwards case, was taken by 
courts of the States of Iowa and Washington. In the former’, 
the court regarded the shot firer as essentially the employee of the 
mine operator, and his delegation to the miners of the right to hire 
and discharge a workman performing an indispensable duty in 
connection with the operation under their agreement did not change 
the relationship. In the second case, a longshoremen’s union had 
furnished the workman found incompetent, but the employer was 
held responsible as he had made no enquiry as to the fitness of the 
workman for the specific job at which he was employed‘ ; nor could 
the employer plead his contract with the union to furnish competent 
help as a defence. 

The question of monopoly, either actual or potential, was urged 
in several of the cases noted above, but was resolved in favour of 
the agreements. However, where monopoly is actually created 
or threatened, an agreement so restricting employment in an 
industry will be declared invalid®, since to hamper the freedom of 
employment or coerce workmen into undesired associations “ mili- 
tates against the spirit of our government and the nature of our 
institutions ”. Therefore, an association of employers practically 
covering their trade locally cannot enter into a closed shop agree- 
ment with a labour organisation, though an individual employer 
might do so*. In an Illinois case’ it was broadly stated that a 
contract providing for the exclusive employment of the members 
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of unions would be unlawful as tending to create monopoly. And 
invalidity will certainly be declared where the agreement is 
found to conflict with a statute forbidding combinations in restraint — 
of trade?. And where an agreement existed that established a prac- 
tical monopoly, it was held that a workman thereby excluded from 
employment was entitled to damages, the agreement being of an 
unlawful nature, containing “ not only the seeds but the fruit of 
monopoly ”?, 

An employer likewise may have both an injunction and damages 
where unions of employers use their agreement with the workmen’s 
unions to undertake to drive the non-member employer out of 
business, both because it is an unlawful interference with his prop- 
erty rights and because the existing agreement “ tended and was 
calculated to create a virtual monopoly ” of the work affected’. 
Nor can an agreement tending toward a monopolisation of the labour 
market afford any basis for interfering with the conduct of an 
undertaking by one not a party thereto, or make it an excuse for 
terminating existing contracts‘. It has been held, however, that 
an anti-trust statute that “ speaks in terms of business or commerce, 
produce, merchandise, or commodity ” does not apply to a collective 
agreement in respect of its establishment of the “ closed shop ”, 
even though the agreement is with the “ greater number ” of the 
employers in the industry in the locality’. If the agreement does 
no more than to regulate conditions of employment for a group of 
workers who represent only one section of an industry in which 
there is effective competition, or if but a single employer is involved, 
the parties will be left free to formulate and carry out their plans 
without interference by the courts®. 

An attack on an agreement between organisations of employers 
and employees by an employer outside the association on the 
ground that he was thereby deprived of the services of union work- 
men was rejected by a California court on the ground that the situa- 
tion was merely the result of the exercise by the parties of their 





1 Campbell v. People (1922), 72 Colo. 203, 210 Pac. 841. 

* Connors v. Connally (1913), 86 Conn. 641, 86 Atl. 600. 

* Brescia Construction Co. v. Stone Masons’ Contractors’ Ass’n (1921), 
App. Div., 187 N.Y. Supp. 77. 

* Lehigh Structural Steel Co. v. Atlantic Smelting, etc. Works (1920), 
92 N.J. Eq. 131, 111 Atl. 376. 

* Reihing v. Local Union No. 52, LB.E.W. (1920), 94 N.J.L. 240, 109 
Atl. 367. 

* Window Glass Mfrs. v. United States (1923), 263 U.S. 403, 44 Sup. Ct. 
148 ; Jacobs v. Cohen, supra, 
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right of freedom to make or refuse contracts of employment, either 
singly or in co-operation’. But when it was shown that the asso- 
ciations were practically monopolising the local printing industry. 
in restraint of trade or commerce, their conduct was found to be 
“ tainted with illegality ”, and coercive methods adopted to force 
the plaintiff employer into the association became actionable’. 
Similarly, the validity under an anti-trust law of an agreement that 
related only to service was upheld in a New York case* ; but when 
the union sought to extend the contract so as to fix the price 
of the employers’ products, the factor of illegality became a bar to 
such proceeding and a strike to secure the purpose indicated was 
held subject to an injunction‘. 


CONCLUSION 


The reader who has had the patience to go through the variant 
— sometimes concordant, sometimes conflicting — expressions 
of the courts given in the foregoing pages is entitled to the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he has traversed practically the field of 
decisions on the subject ; so that if it were possible to piece together 


into a congruous system the opinions presented, the result would 
be the judicial declaration of the law of collective agreements. 
But the present impossibility of such an achievement is evident 
from a comparison of the position taken, for instance, by the courts 
of New York and New Jersey with that of the courts of Illinois 





* Overland Publishing Co. v. Union Lithograph Co. (1922), 57 Cal. App. 
366, 207 Pac. 412. 
* Overland Publishing Co. v. H. S. Crocker Co. (1924), 193 Cal. 109, 222 

ac. 812. 

* People v. Epsteen (1918), 102 Misc. 476, 170 N.Y. Supp. 68. 

* Standard Engraving Co. v. Volz (1922), 200 App. Div. 758, 193 N.Y. Supp. 831. 

Reference may here be made to an opinion of the Supreme Court delivered 
since this article was written. The building contractors, manufacturers of mill- 
work (window and door frames, mouldings, etc.), and the carpenters’ union of 
Chicago formed an agreement to prevent the use of non-union-made millwork 
in the city of Chicago. The District Court found that this was an agreement in 
restraint of inter-State commerce; the Circuit Court of Appeals reversed this 
judgment on the ground of failure of proof to support the charge, the agreement 
dealing merely with the product of non-union labour regardless of its origin. The 
Supreme Court, in reviewing and reversing this decision, found that the purpose 
of the agreement was to eliminate the competition of non-union mills located 
outside Illinois which sold their product in the Chicago market cheaper than local 
manufacturers who employed union labour could afford to do, and that, “ as 
intended by all the parties, the so-called outside competition was cut down and 
thereby inter-State commerce directly and materially impeded.” (U.S. v. Brims, 
Sup. Ct. No. 212, October term 1926.) 
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and Michigan. However, certain agreements of opinion are appar- 
ent ; as that, while no coercion in the formation of agreements is 
permissible, when the agreement is once formed the courts generally 
favour its observance, in the absence of monopoly, as against 
alleged grievances suffered by persons not party to them ; and the 
larger number of courts in which the issue has been raised recognise 
claims for damages as in the case of the breach of any other service 
contract, though admittedly some courts seem to assume an 
attitude of unconcern. 

The highly regarded judicial opinion of the State of New York 
is to the effect that observance of such agreements is procurablo 
through procedure in law or in equity as the circumstances may 
indicate, agreed penalties or proved damages being recoverable 
on a proper showing, threatened violations being also subject to 
injunction. The same position has been adopted in some other 
States and by various Federal courts, and the attitude of the latter, 
so far as expression has been developed, appears to be favourable 
to the observance of such agreements. 

Cases are found in encouraging numbers and on satisfactory 
reasons, calling for an exact application of the terms of an agreement 
to the contract of the individual whether employer or workman ; 
and no arbitrary or ex parte modification or interpretation will be 
allowed ; though over against them is the less common opinion 
that nothing more than a mere memorandum of usage is formulated, 

Though not brought to exact expression in any considerable 
number of instances the conclusion seems nevertheless to be war- 
ranted that a union will be held responsible for failure to employ 
disciplinary measures to procure the performance of an agreed 
undertaking, even when an individual workman could not be so 
controlled. In this fact lies one of the most potent suggestions of 
effectiveness, not only because the courts so hold, but even more 
because the central bodies of the labour unions, with their wider 
perspective, have assumed such attitude with reference to con- 
stituent unions on various occasions. Keeping in mind that the 
reciprocal application of this rule equally affects employers, whether 
groups or individuals, this fact illustrates the so-called “ constitu- 
tionalising of industry ” in one of its most striking aspects. 

The basis of such a development is the recognition of the interest 
of the employee as well as the employer in the undertaking in which 
both are engaged — a recognition which tends to sustain and extend 
the idea of “ government by discussion ”. How far mutual agree- 
ments are to be encouraged. and to what subjects they shall extend, 
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is a matter of primary importance. Almost without exception so- 
called monopoly is subjected to judicial condemnation ; but if 
harmony and fairly uniform and equitable wages and employment 
conditions are desirable for a portion of the group, why not for all ? 
The solution is not to be found in disintegration or the abolition of 
organisation ; no return to the complete individualism of the middle 
ages of industry can be conceived of as possible. Nor is it in a 
compulsory membership in associations of either employers or 
employees, though perhaps favoured treatment, as practised in 
some European countries, might produce desirable resuJts in the 
way of solidarity. Nor, again, can the rights of the consuming 
public be overlooked ; neither can they, as human nature now is, 
be left entirely to the conclusions arrived at by the parties engaged 
in production, Rights and interests correlate and interact —. are 
even in conflict, as usually regarded ; but there is a challenge to 
human intelligence and judgment to develop an adequate modus 
operandi, so as permanently to eliminate such terrific wastes as 
those involved, for recent illustration, in the anthracite coal strike 
of 1925-1926, giving rise to losses estimated to be in excess of half 
a billion doliars, besides much suffering. This was adjusted at 
length by a collective agreement of five years’ agreed duration ; 
but more than battle and treaty — with a poorly camouflaged bill 
of costs to be paid by the until then excluded third party — must 
constitute the established economic mechanism. 

No perfect system brought full-fledged into the world can be 
looked for. Rather, the process will be that described by one of 
our venerable justices of the Supreme Court : 


New policies are usually tentative in theic beginnings, advance in 
firmness as they advance in acceptance. They do not at a particular 
moment of time spring full-perfect in extent or means from the legisla- 
tive brain. Time may be necessary to fashion them to precedent cus- 
toms and conditions, and as they justify themselves or otherwise they 
pass from militancy to triumph or from question to repeal. 


But it seems obvious, in the light of present developments, that 
an outstanding factor in the hoped-for adjustment will be the col- 
lective agreement, freely formed, equitably balanced as regards 
employer, employees, and the public, and faithfully observed in 
the light of its conception and just interpretation. 





The Protection of the Workers against 
Unfair Dismissal in Continental Legislation 


by 
Dr. Erich Moriror, 
Professor at the University of Leipzig. 


Many European countries have already included in their legisla- 
tion provisions for the protection of employed persons against unfair 
or unjustified dismissal. Sometimes the law specifies the cases in 
which notice of dismissal is provisionally forbidden (such as military 
service, sickness, accident, etc.) ; sometimes the works council or other 
similar body is authorised to intervene. Other provisions are for the 
payment of wages for a minimum period from the date notice is given, 
or of a specified swum as compensation for possible injury suffered by 
the dismissed worker. The period of notice to be given and the amount 
of wages or compensation which the employer is liable to pay are 
usually graduated according to the worker's period of service, but 
there are wide differences in the systems and scales adopted for this 
purpose, as well as in the legal principles which underlie the choice 
of the solution adopted in each country. 


OST workers earn their livelihood and support their families 

by working for wages in another person’s service on the basis 

of a contract of employment. This being their economic situation, 
they are usually much more exposed to the risk of distress if the 
employer cancels the contract, than the latter is if notice is given 
by the worker. It follows that the worker needs protection against 
dismissal without justification or perhaps even for purely arbitrary 
or objectionable reasons, and also against the consequent risks. 
This need has sometimes been expressed in somewhat inaccurate 
and exaggerated terms as the worker’s right to security of tenure 
of his employment, of which he should not be deprived without 
just cause. It must, of course take second place in circumstances 
which make it unreasonable to require the employer to continue 
the contract, that is to say, in cases of so-called ‘‘ extraordinary ”’ 
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notice, or, to take the rather unsatisfactory description in recent 
German law (section 84, paragraph 2, of the German Works 
Councils Act of 4 February 1920; section 2, paragraph 3, of the 
German Act of 9 July 1926 on the dismissal of salaried employees), 
dismissal without observance of the period of notice (/ristlose 
Kindigung). In the following survey cases of this kind will 
therefore be left out of account, although it must not be forgotten 
that in many countries, especially France, the law does not make 
so sharp a distinction between ordinary and extraordinary dismissal. 

Such protection against unfair dismissal is virtually non- 
existent in English law, the only form of protection being that 
afforded by the practice of the courts (based on the interpretation 
of contracts and on standards of fairness) of recognising periods 
of notice?. As the peculiarities of English law have left it without 
influence on the development of continental legislation, this study 
may reasonably leave both it and the systems of law derived from 
it out of account. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM 


At first sight the most obvious way of protecting the workers 
against unfair dismissal would seem to be to deny the employer’s 
right to cancel the contract of employment in the absence of 
justifying circumstances. This is the line taken by Nipperdey 
in his recent attempt to deduce the protection of the worker 
from general principles*, his argument being that under sections 
134 and 138 of the German Civil Code of 18 August 1896 any 
notice of dismissal which is-contrary to the law or offends against 
public order and morals (die guten Sitten) is null and void. But 
this opinion, which has hitherto been advanced only incidentally, 
still lacks more detailed substantiation. A probable reason for 
finding it untenable is that in the general view the giving of notice 
is an abstract legal transaction, and therefore its legal validity 
cannot be directly affected by any contravention of law or morals 
in the motive. The illegality or immorality of the dismissal 
does not lie in the act of giving notice itself, but rather in the fact 
that the consequent termination of the contract of employment 
has disadvantageous effects for the worker which do not seem 





1 Cf. Knowres-SmirH: A Treatise on the Law of Master and Servant, pp. 34 
et seg.; and SLESSER-HENDERSON : Industrial Law, pp. 31 et seg., especially p. 34. 

* NIPPERDEY : Beitrdge zum Tarifrecht, pp. 64 et seg. and bibliography ; GuEcK 
in Moxrror-GuEcE-Riez_erR: Der Arbeitsvertrag und der Entwur}, p. 210. 
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justified. It is not the act of giving notice as such but its results 
that are open to objection. This was recognised as early as the 
‘seventies of last century in the practice of the French Court of 
Cassation, which on plausible grounds repeatedly adopted the 
view that the worker can at any time give notice, even without 
adequate reason!. In practice, however, it would lead to a scarcely 
tolerable state of uncertainty if the validity of any notice of dismissal 
could be called into question subsequently, perhaps even after a 
considerable period, on the ground that the results of the dismissal 
were disadvantageous. 

It follows that the only way to introduce a measure of the kind 
advocated by Gueck? would be to determine by law the particular 
circumstances in which notice of dismissal is allowable or not. 
But so radical a form of protection against unfair dismissal is to 
be found only in the law of Soviet Russia : according to section 47 
of the Labour Code of 9 November 1922 the employer may terminat® 
the contract of employment only in certain specified circumstances 
which justify dismissal. 

In other countries the application of the principle is limited 
to particular cases, in which dismissal would be especially unfair 
to the worker, and is therefore provisionally forbidden. Apart 
from the not infrequent measures which impose restrictions only 
when the notice is given for a specified reason, such as war or 
demobilisation, or for specified groups of workers, such as appren- 
tices, war-disabled men, etc., the regulations in question usually 
relate to cases of military service, sickness, nursing mothers, or 
pregnancy (as in section 23 and section 69, paragraphs 2 and 4, 
of the Swiss Factory Act of 18 June 1914), of sickness or accident 
for which the worker is not responsible (as in section 8 of the 
Luxemburg Act of 31 October 1919 on contracts of employment 
of private employees), of military service, sickness, or accident 
(asin sections 7 and 8 fof the Belgian Employees Act of 7 August 1922), 
or to the holiday period (as in section 14 of the Polish Government 
Bill of 1924 on employees). Older laws (e.g. section 133c, para- 
graph 2, of the German Industrial Code as amended to 1 June 1891 
and section 63 of the German Commercial Code of 10 May 1897) 
are satisfied instead with laying down that in such cases, in spite 





1 For further particulars on this judicial practice, cf. Ta&ry ; Caractéres généraux 
de la réglementation jurisprudentielle du contrat de travail en droit francais, pp. 174 
et seq. For Italian judicial practice, which leads to the same result, cf. BARASSI : 
Il contratto di lavoro, Vol. 2, p. 830, note. 


2 Cf. Moxurror-GuEecK-RIEz.LER : loc. cit. 
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of the consequent termination of the contract, the claim on the 
employer for the payments due under the contract continues to 
hold good for a specified period — a regulation somewhat different 
in form but leading in practice to the same result. 

The most important of these restrictions from the point of view 
of the protection of the worker against unfair dismissal are. those 
which limit the employer’s rights by requiring the intervention 
of the workers’ representative bodies. This may be done in 
various ways. For instance, under section 5, paragraph 2, of the 
Norwegian Act of 23 July 1920 on workers’ committees in industrial 
undertakings, the committee may and must intervene only if the 
dismissal leads to a dispute, and try to promote a settlement ; 
under section 3(9) of the Austrian Works Councils Act of 
15 May 1919, the council may in certain cases protest against 
the dismissal ; under the Czechoslovakian Order for the adminis- 
tration of section 2(6) of the Act of 25 February 1920 on works 
and district councils in the mining industry, the works council 
has direct powers to intervene in dismissals, or the dismissed worker 
may appeal to the council against the notice. This latter form of 
regulation is very similar to that contained in sections 84 ef seq. 
of the German Works Councils Act of 4 February 1920, which will 


be discussed below in greater detail, as it forms the starting-point 
for an entirely different line of development of the protection 
of the worker against unfair dismissal. 


COMPENSATION IN THE FRENCH SysTEM OF LAW FOR 
UNJUSTIFIED DISMISSAL 


In order to understand the various forms that the protection 
against unfair dismissal takes in different countries it is necessary 
to go back to the above-mentioned judicial practice of the French 
Court of Cassation, which contains the germ of the various possi- 
bilities. The French Civil Code, which deals only very super- 
ficially with the employment relation, originally contained no 
provisions on the termination of employment contracts, and for 
this very reason the practice of the courts was based on the view 
that it was open to either party to give notice at any time. As 
this may obviously prove unfair in practice, however, especially 
if by agreement or custom a specified period of notice has to be 
observed, it is the French judicial practice to argue from the 
doctrine of the abuse of rights, and from the general principle of 
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section 1,382 of the Civil Code on unlawful acts, that the party 
giving notice is bound to indemnify the other party for the injuries 
arising out of the abusive exercise of the right to give notice. 

At the demand of the workers this principle was also given 
statutory expression — although not without a struggle — in 
section 1,780 of the Civil Code as amended to 27 December 1890, 
and was also incorporated in section 23 of the Labour Code. The 
two texts run as follows: 


A contract of employment which is not concluded for a specified 
period may at any time be terminated at the wish of either of the 
contracting parties. 

Notwithstanding, the termination of the contract at the wish of 
only one of the contracting parties may give grounds for a claim to 
compensation. 

In determining the amount of the compensation account shall be 
taken of local custom, the nature of the services performed, the period 
of employment, deductions from wages and allowances made with a 
view to a pension, and, in general, of al! circumstances indicating the 
existence of an injury and determining its extent. 

The parties may not surrender in advance any right to claim com- 
pensation under the above provisions. 

If disputes arising out of the application of the above provisions 
are brought before the civil courts or courts of appeal, they shall be 
treated as urgent cases and settled at the earliest possible date. 


The enumeration in the third paragraph of the particular 
circumstances affecting the decision in question, especially the 
reference to pension funds, is reminiscent of the individual cases 
out of which the principle has been developed in the course of 
judicial practice. The very confused discussions in the legislature 
leave it uncertain whether this legislation merely confirms previous 
judicial practice or amends the existing law’. In particular, it 
is disputed whether the intention or determination to injure the 
other party is a necessary condition for the claim to compensation, 
or whether, as is generally held now, it is sufficient that the sudden 
termination of the contract should appear arbitrary and injurious’. 
It is further disputed whether the party claiming compensation 
must prove only the giving of notice and the injury caused thereby, 
or whether he must also prove its unfairness. In this question 
of proof, which is in practice of great importance, it is usually 
assumed that the mere assertion that a worker who has been 





1 Cf. Pro: Traité dlémentaire de législation industrielle, 5th ed., p. 834 and 
passim; and Baupry-Waut: Droit civil, 3rd ed., Vol. 21, Part 2, pp. 591 et seq. 


* On individual cases cf. THtry: op. cit., p. 177, and Pic: op. cit., pp. 834 
et seq. 
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employed for some time has been given notice without apparent 
reason is insufficient to justify a claim, and that he must rather 
produce evidence that the dismissal involves an abuse of rights, 
although often this is hardly practicable. In this respect, the 
practice of the courts is not yet definitely established’. 

The Government Bill of 2 July 1906 on contracts of employment 
proposed in section 53 to settle the question by deciding that the 
court should have the right to require the party giving the notice 
to state his reasons, and to make further enquiries to determine 
whether the notice so given was an abuse of rights. But the Bill 
was not passed. Consequently, it is only in rare and particularly 
flagrant cases that the worker claims compensation for unjusti- 
fied dismissal, over and above the loss of his wages during the period 
of notice, under the law quoted above, which technically treats 
both parties equally, but in reality is probably applied only in favour 
of the worker. Thus the other and minor injuries, which are 
usually difficult to prove, are never compensated. 

A closer examination will show that the provision in question 
is based only apparently on a uniform principle, and that in actual 
fact it contains two legal propositions. In the first place, while 
it allows the termination of a contract of employment without 
the period of notice fixed by contract or custom, it tries to ensure 
the maintenance of this period by requiring the party giving 
wrongful notice to continue the payment of wages until the ter- 
mination of the period as a form. of compensation — a result 
achieved much more simply under other laws by the provision 
that the dismissal does not terminate the contract until the end 
of the period of notice. Secondly, however, the provision requires 
the party giving wrongful notice to compensate the other party 
for consequent injury. Moreover, the above-mentioned Govern- 
ment Bill of 2 July 1906 recognised the existence of two principles 
by assigning two separate sections, 52 and 53 respectively, to give 
expression to them. 

The countries whose systems of law have been derived from 
that of France have adopted very different attitudes towards 
these two principles. As a rule they have accepted the first 
principle in some form, but have very largely rejected the second. 
Dutch law is apparently closest to the French example, although 
it shows some reserve in the second respect. Section 1,6390 of 
the Dutch Civil Code as amended to 13 July 1907 provides that 





1 Cf. Tutry: op cit., p. 178, note; Pic: op. cit., p. 836, note. 
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if the worker is dismissed without notice, without valid reason, 
he shall continue to receive his wages until the end of the ordinary 
period of notice, while section 1,639s provides that if notice is 
given regardless of the provisions concerning notice, the party 
giving such notice is bound to compensate the other party for any 
further injury arising out of the particular circumstances. Thus 
if notice is given in conformity with the law, it gives no right to 
compensation even if it is unjustified. Moreover, the provision is 
not binding, so that it is open to the parties to agree on other 
terms. In other laws, at least so far as the worker is concerned, 
only the first principle has been adopted or contemplated, as, 
for instance, in section 23 of the Spanish Bills of November 1906, 
29 May 1908, and 16 July 1910 on contracts of employment, or 
section 22 of the Luxemburg Act of 31 October 1919 on the contracts 
of employment of private employees. A similar result is reached 
in Italy, where in the main only the obligation to observe the 
period of notice is recognised, but not any additional obligation 
to pay compensation for unjustified dismissal?. 

Belgian law does not even go so far. Under section 22 of the 
Act of 16 March 1900 on contracts of employment, if the employer 
fails to observe the period of notice, the worker may claim only 
half his wages for the remainder of the period, up to a maximum 
of one week’s wages, provided this is not contrary to the custom 
of the trade. According to section 23, additional compensation 
can be claimed only if further injury is proved. On the other 
hand, section 15 of the Act of 7 August 1922 on employees’ contracts 
gives an employee dismissed without notice the right to his full 
salary, including any other advantages due under the contract, 
for the whole normal period of notice. 


THe Periop or Notice 


The worker may thus be given the right to his wages for the 
period of notice which has not been observed. In French law 
this is regarded as compensation, in German law as a payment due 
under the contract until the termination of the period of notice, 
because until then the contract remains valid and the employer 
who refuses to employ the worker is not relieved of his contract 
obligations because the worker no longer works. Once this right 
is recognised, it isan obvious measure to protect the worker in some 





1 Cf. BARASSI: op. cit., pp. 835 et seq. 
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degree by fixing for the employer minimum periods of notice, 
during which the worker can make his arrangements for the end 
of the contract, and in particular can look for new employment, 
so that he is protected at least in some respects against injury. 

Provisions of this kind were general until the German Civil 
Code of 18 August 1896, and are still to be found in the Hungarian 
Draft Civil Code of 1914 and even in the Finnish Act of 1 June 1922 
on contracts of employment. But such minimum periods are as 
a rule not very effective so long as the law is not coercive, because 
the employer, who is usually the economically stronger and more 
adroit party, can set it aside by agreements to the contrary. The 
provisions therefore serve rather to supplement the wishes of the 
parties than to protect the workers against unfair dismissal. 

It is to the interest of the employer that the worker should not 
be able to give him short notice ; this circumstance has accordingly 
been used in German law, and the systems derived from it, to 
secure a minimum period of notice for the worker by the provision 
that the periods should be the same for both parties — an attempt 
to establish by law some degree of equilibrium between two parties 
of perhaps unequal strength. Such regulations are to be found in 
section 122 of the German Industrial Code as amended to 1 June 
1891; section 67, paragraph 1, of the German Commercial Code 
of 10 May 1897; section 133aa, paragraph 1, of the German Indus- 
trial Code as amended to 30 June 1900; section 19, paragraph 3, 
of the Belgian Act of 10 March 1900 on contracts of employment; 
section 347, paragraph 3, of the Swiss Code of Obligations of 
30 March 1911; section 21, paragraph 2, of the Swiss Factory Act 
of 18 June 1914; section 20 of the Austrian Commercial Employees 
Act of 16 January 1910; section 1,159¢ of the Austrian General 
Civil Code as amended to 19 March 1916; section 20, paragraph 4, 
of the Austrian Employees Act of 11 May 1921; section 1,099, 
paragraph 1, of the Czechoslovakian Draft Civil Code of 1924, etc. 
Ultimately, however, these provisions were intended only to protect 
the workers against unreasonably short notice, and there was no 
reason against reducing the period for them. In spite of the 
contrary wording of the law, therefore, German judicial practice 
and jurisprudence, giving up the idea of equalising the strength of 
the parties, often gave the regulations the interpretation that the 
period of notice should not be shorter for the employer than for 
the worker. This is explicitly stated in section 1,639, paragraph 2, 





1 Cf. Gueck: Handbuch des Arbeitsrechts, Vol. 2, p. 186, note; KasKEL: 
Arbeitsrecht, pp. 121 et seq. 
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of the Dutch Civil Code as amended to 13 July 1907, and section 144 
of the German Bill of 1923 on contracts of employment. 

This protection for the worker fails, however, if the employer 
— in order to have the power to give short notice — also agrees 
to a short period for the worker, a practice which is extraordinarily 
frequent. In consequence, legislation has often supplemented or 
replaced the regulations in question by fixing compulsory minimum 
periods of notice for both employer and worker, or for the former 
alone. These are to be found, for instance, in section 67, para- 
graph 1, of the German Commercial Code of 10 May 1897; sec- 
tion 133aa, paragraph 1, of the German Industrial Code as amended 
to 30° June 1900; sections 23 and 24 of the Spanish Government 
Bills of November 1906, 29 May 1908, and 16 July 1910 on contracts 
of employment; section 348, paragraph 2, and section 349 of the 
Swiss Code of Obligations of 30 March 1911; section 20 of the 
Austrian Commercial Employees Act of 16 January 1910; sections 
1,159-1,159b of the Austrian General Civil Code as amended to 
19 March 1916; section 144, paragraph 2, of the German Bill of 
1923 on contracts of employment; section 1,097 of the Czecho- 
slovakian Draft Civil Code of 1924; and section 13 of the Polish 
Government Bill of 1924 on employees’ contracts. A similar result is 
achieved by section 31 of the Danish Act of 6 May 1921 on the legal 
relations between masters and servants, which on the French system 
makes the continued payment of wages, for a specified minimum 
period after notice is given, compulsory at least for servants under 
18 years of age. That the question is not one of the continuation 
of the contractual relationship, but only of the continued payment 
of wages, is brought out not only by the evolution of French law 
as described above, but also very clearly by sections 23 and 24 
of the Spanish Government Bills of November 1906, 29 May 1908, 
and 16 July 1910 on contracts of employment, and section 15 of 
the Polish Government Bill of 1924 on employees’ contracts. 

This last form of protection against unfair dismissal is very 
frequently limited to salaried employees, to the exclusion of 
manual workers. This is no accident. For the fact that the 
work of employees is largely intellectual means that a change of 
employment is usually more difficult for them than for workers ; 
it involves greater intellectual readjustment, and because the 
work is more individual it is more difficult for an employee to find 
a post of the particular kind that suits him. This argument 
increases in force the longer an employee has been employed on 
a particular job and has become accustomed to the work in ques- 
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tion, and the greater the demands it makes on his intellectual 
qualifications and especially on his discretion. Instead of rigid 
minimum periods of notice, some better form of adjustment to 
individual cases would therefore seem desirable. 

Pioneer work in this respect was done by the Italian Bill of 
26 November 1902 on contracts of employment. In accordance 
with the views then held, this Bill dealt mainly with the contracts 
of workers, but concluded with a few provisions on the contracts 
of employees, which, significantly, related mainly to protection 
against unfair dismissal. Section 67 varied the minimum periods 
of notice for agreements not concluded for a specified period or for 
a period of probation, according to the work to be performed under 
the agreement, and also according to the length of service with 
the employer. For employees in managerial posts and travellers 
a further distinction was made according as they were employed 
in Europe or elsewhere. The fundamental classification was by 
the kind of work, into four groups: (1) employees in managerial 
posts, (2) travellers, chief accountants, agents, etc., (3) clerks and 
shop assistants and other employees of ordinary grade, (4) subor- 
dinate employees. For these groups the minimum periods of 
notice were ordinarily fixed at 6, 4, and 3 months, and 1 month, 
respectively ; these were halved if the period of service was less 
than two years and doubled for employment outside Europe. 
The Committee of the Chamber of Deputies amended slightly 
the clauses halving and doubling the periods of notice. The Bill 
was not passed, but the idea was taken up again in the Italian 
Bill of 12 December 1912 on employees’ contracts. The draft 
proposed to leave the details to be fixed by administrative regula- 
tions ; after amendment by the Superior Labour Council, however, 
the Bill fixed the periods of notice. The distinction between 
employment in Europe and elsewhere was dropped altogether, and 
the classification by the kind of work was simplified, the last two 
groups being amalgamated ; but, on the other hand, the distinctions 
according to length of service were made more detailed, employees 
being classified according as they have been employed less than 
two years, two to five years, five to ten years, or over ten years, 
the period of notice being fixed in the last case at ten months. 
Owing to the war, this Bill was not passed either. But the provi- 
sions in question were incorporated in sections 3 to 5 of the Italian 
Decree of 9 February 1919 on employees, subject to certain limita- 
tions as regards longer periods of service and the closing down 
of the undertaking owing to force majeure, and to certain extensions 
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to cover the case of transference of the business or bankruptcy 
of the employer. In the earlier Bills the equality of the periods 
of notice for both parties had been maintained, but in this Decree 
a difference was made, the minimum period for the employee 
being fixed at half that for the employer. After the political 
revolution this Decree was replaced by that of 13 November 1924, 
in which the minimum period of notice was again made the same 
for employer and employee. 

The Italian law served as a model for most other post-war 
legislation on employees’ contracts, although the classification 
by type of employment, which had already become less definite 
even in Italian legislation, was not made in such detail. In 
section 21 of the Luxemburg Act of 31 October 1919 on the 
contracts of employment of private employees, section 1 of the 
Greek Act of 11 March 1920 on periods of notice for private 
employees, section 20 of the Austrian Employees Act of 11 May 1921, 
and sections 1 et seg. of the German Act of 9 July 1926 on periods 
of notice for employees, the grouping is not, as in Italian law, by 
the kind, but only by the period, of service. Section 1 of the 
Greek Act and section 20 of the Austrian Act even extend this 
latter idea by forming special groups for employees with a period 
of service of over ten years. In all these, except the German 
Act which in general does not restrict the notice to be given by 
employees, the minimum periods are made twice as long for the 
employer as for tke worker, as in the Italian Decree of 9 February 
1919. Section 12 of the Belgian Act of 7 August 1922 on employees’ 
contracts has a similar provision ; it classifies employees by their 
remuneration, with further special provision only for those who 
have been employed for over ten years. 

As a rule this system of graduating the minimum period of 
notice is not extended to workers. The period of notice is not 
usually so long for them as for employees, and in fact they do not 
demand that it should be, because they can make better use of 
favourable circumstances if the notice they have to give is short, 
and in addition a change of employment usually involves less 
difficulties for them than for employees, whose work is largely 
intellectual. Some attempt in this direction was made in section 55 
of the Italian Bill of 26 November 1902 on contracts of employment, 
under which an agreement not to observe the prescribed minimum 
of eight days’ notice for the workers was allowed only if the worker 
had been employed two years. Longer minimum periods for all 
workers are laid down in section 348, paragraph 2, and section 349 
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of the Swiss Code of Obligations, if the employment has lasted 
a year, and in sections 1,159 and 1,159(a) of the Austrian General 
Civil Code as amended to 19 March 1916 if the employment has lasted 
three months. The graduation by length of service and nature 
of the work is more marked in the Greek Decree of 16 July 1920 
extending to workers the periods of notice for employees. 


THE AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 


The second fundamental principle of French law, that a worker 
who is dismissed unfairly is entitled to compensation for consequent 
injury, was not adopted in other countries until comparatively 
lately and then in a very different form. The injuries caused by 
unfair dismissal are often not limited to material losses, but also 
include the agitation and anxiety of finding new employment and 
the difficulties of becoming used to it. Hence if any provision at 
all is made for an indemnity, these non-material injuries are also 
taken into account. But they are difficult to establish, and it is 
even more difficult to estimate their value. For this reason it 
is often provided that an indemnity is to be granted in every case, 
and the amount is fixed by law. But the indemnity can then no longer 
be regarded purely as compensation for injury and becomes rather 
a gratuity on discharge (Abfertigung), as it is in fact called in 
Austrian law and the Polish Government Bill. This idea clearly 
has no direct connection with French law, but is based on two 
other principles. 

The Italian Bill of 12 December 1912 on employees’ contracts, as 
amended by the Superior Labour Council, graduated the periods 
of notice according to length of service up to a maximum of ten 
years only. Above thismaximum the employer was to pay compen- 
sation for dismissal at the rate of one month’s wages for each 
additional year’s service up to a maximum of a year’s wages; 
the compensation was to be halved only if the undertaking was 
closed down for reasons of force majeure. This system was adopted 
in the Employees’ Decree of 9 February 1919, which also laid 
down in sections 6 and 7 that half the compensation for dismissal 
should be paid if notice was given by the employee himself, and 
that three-fifths should be paid to his dependants in the event 
of his death. It is clear that the compensation is here regarded 
rather as a contribution to old-age and dependants’ pensions, on 
the model of the provision made for civil servants, a view supported 
by the fact that it is granted only to employees with over ten 
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years’ service, There is a similar intention behind the compensa- 
tion granted by section 19 of the Luxemburg Act of 31 October 1919 
on the contracts of employment of private employees, which is 
payable only in the event of death and is fixed at three months’ 
wages irrespective of the length of service. The employer is 
here required to pay the surviving dependants the sum needed for 
the reorganisation of the household, an idea which is found also 
in section 83 of the German Bill of 1923 on contracts of employment, 
but has nothing to do with protection against unfair dismissal. 

Another method of approaching the question of compulsory 
compensation for dismissal is to secure the intervention of the 
workers’ representative bodies in cases of dismissal with a view 
to preventing unfair dismissals altogether. This subject has already 
been mentioned in the general survey of the problem. The idea 
is clearly expressed in section 3(9) of the Austrian Works Councils 
Act of 15 May 1919 and section 2(6) of the Czechoslovakian Act 
of 25 February 1920 on works and district councils in the mining 
industry; it also played an important part in the discussions on 
the German Works Councils Act of 4 February 1920, but was 
replaced in sections 84 et seq. of this Act by the idea of granting 
compensation for dismissal. Owing to the complicated origin 
and ambiguity of this Act, the idea is not clearly expressed and has 
only recently been given greater emphasis!. Sections 88 and 89 
of the Soviet Russian Labour Code of 9 November 1922 also provide 
for the payment of a leaving grant when dismissal by the employer 
is allowed for certain specified reasons, but may prove unfair 
to the worker. But as the end of section 88 shows, there is also 
the idea of a minimum period of notice during which the worker 
must still be paid his wages, even if he is not employed. This 
explains why the leaving grant is fixed at two weeks’ wages 
regardless of the nature and length of service, although these 
factors must obviously affect the injury caused by unfair dismissal. 

The principle of compensation for dismissal is more definitely 
expressed in sections 23 et sez. of the Austrian Employees’ Act 
of 11 May 1921, which also adopts the system of graduation by 
length of service contained in section 87, paragraph 2, of the 
German Works Councils Act of 4 February 1920. The Austrian 
Act differs from the German in fixing the amount of the compensa- 
tion, the sum so fixed being payable even if it is more than the 
value of the injury inflicted. The German Act, on the contrary, 





* Cf. Moxrror, in Neue Zeitschrift fiir Arbeitsrecht, No. 6, pp. 99 et seq. 
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in accordance with the principle of compensation, applies the 
system of graduation by length of service only to fix an upper 
limit for the value of the injury. This is moreover in agreement 
with another principle which has recently found expression in 
German law — for instance, in section 12 of the Act of 3 May 1909 
on motor vehicles — that a maximum liability for compensation 
must be fixed in order that the person liable may be able to estimate 
the possible cost. In point of fact, however, there is no substan- 
tial difference between Austrian and German law, as in German 
practice the tendency is, if possible, to evaluate the injury at the 
statutory maximum}?, while Austrian law allows a reduction of 
the sum in certain cases in which the employer cannot reasonably 
be expected to pay the full amount. But in this way the Austrian 
system succeeds in facilitating and simplifying both settlement 
out of court and court procedure. Under Austrian law the sums 
payable for shorter periods of service are naturally somewhat 
lower than the maxima fixed by German law, which are not 
exceeded in Austrian law until after twenty years’ service. 

The Austrian example is followed in section 16 of the Polish 
Government Bill of 1924 on employees’ ccntracts, although the 
compensation after less than ten years’ service is lower, and in the 
Italian Employees’ Decree of 13 December 1924, which modifies 
the principle in so far as it provides for a fixed compensation on 
dismissal of half a month’s wages for each complete year of service. 

Up to the present the principle of compensation for dismissal 
has not been extended from salaried employees to all workers, 
except in German and Soviet Russian law; even in these, as 
already explained, the idea is not yet clearly expressed, while 
in Germany the compensation is granted only in undertakings 
in which there are workers’ representative bodies. In sections 148 
et seq. the German Bill of 1923 on contracts of employment contem- 
plated an extension to all workers ; it made dismissal independent 
of the intervention of the workers’ representative bodies*, and 
maintained the principle of not fixing the compensation rigidly 
but only setting an upper limit. 


JUSTIFIABLE DISMISSAL 


In all the more important industrial countries there has thus 





1 Cf. KasSKEL: op. cit., p. 128, note. 

* Cf. Trrze in Porruorr : Die sozialen Probleme des Betriebes, pp. 163 et seg. ; 
BeweEr in Iherings Jahrbiicher, 74, pp. 159 et seq. ; and GuEck in Mo.rror-GuEcK- 
RIEZLER : op. cit. 
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been an active attempt in both legislation and judicial practice 
to protect workers and, in particular, salaried employees against 
unjustified dismissal, and to compensate them for consequent 
injury: There is however general agreement, except in Soviet 
Russian law, that no kind of protection should be afforded in case 
of so-called ‘‘ extraordinary ”’ dismissal for some important reason. 
Yet this principle is not so self-evident as is generally assumed. 
For the decision whether there is an important reason for extra- 
ordinary dismissal will depend primarily on the requirements of 
the employer, while the need for protection against dismissal is 
determined primarily by the situation and requirements of the 
worker. This may lead to a certain divergence of interests, espe- 
cially if the worker is not to blame for the important reason for 
extraordinary dismissal. Take, for instance, the case of a worker 
in a confidential post who is suspected of dishonesty that can 
neither be proved nor disproved. In such a case the employer 
cannot be expected to continue the contract, but, on the other 
hand, there is no reason for depriving the worker of compensation 
for dismissal, as it cannot be proved that he is guilty. French 
law is still the least restricted in its attitude to such cases, because 
it makes no hard-and-fast distinction between ordinary and 
extraordinary dismissal. In Germany Titze' has proposed to 
meet the difficulty by fixing the period of notice for extraordinary 
dismissal, although making it less than is imposed in other cases 
by law or contract. It is true that he denies such a need de lege 
ferenda, for at the time he wrote the periods of notice fixed in 
German law were comparatively short. But with the growing 
extension in Germany too of the protection against unfair dismissal, 
this cognate problem will also have to be taken into account. 





1 Trrze : Handbuch des Handelsrechts, Vol. 2, p. 707. 





The Employment of Children 
in the Production of Cinematograph Films 


The making of films for the cinematograph, in special studios 
or otherwise, is an industry in which many children, sometimes very 
young children, are employed. During the past year a number of 
requests were received by the International Labour Office for informa- 
tion concerning the conditions of labour of such children. In order 
to reply to these, enquiries had to be made in a number of countries ; 
thus a certain amount of information was collected which was printed 
from time to time in the Office’s weekly publication, Industrial and 
Labour Information. These notes, though lacking in completeness, 
aroused interest; and the First Cinematograph Congress, held in 
Paris last September and October, asked the Office to make a further, 
and more exhaustive, survey. Pending the completion of the survey 
desired by the Congress, it may be interesting to recapitulate what 
has been said elsewhere about the employment of children in cinemato- 
graph studios and the laws regulating it. 


O FAR as can be ascertained, no systematic enquiry has yet 
kJ been made into the conditions of child labour in the production 
of cinematograph films. Little is known about this occupation, 
and until an enquiry is made the risks run by children, perhaps 
even the existence of these risks, must be largely a matter for 
conjecture. It is common knowledge that very young children, 
even babies, are employed in the production of films, and the 
Office’s enquiries, incomplete as they are, have established the 
fact that the work is for the most part unregulated by law. Nor 
is this surprising, as the employment does not come within the 
scope of any but recent legislation. 

Seeing then that very young children and even babies are 
employed in producing cinematograph films, it is not unreasonable 
to ask whether there really are risks; if so, what the risks are ; 
how far existing laws are sufficient to meet them ; and what should 
be done to protect the children employed without undue inter- 
ference in the development of a new and important industry. It 
is to these questions that any enquiry should seek a reply. 
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In the light of our insufficient knowledge, to attempt an exam- 
ination of the conditions of labour would be inadvisable. It is 
sufficient to say that the interests of two classes of children seem 
especially to need consideration, namely : (1) babies and very young 
children, who should be assured against the risk of physical injury, 
or injury to the nervous system, and (2) children of school age, 
whose health or morals might suffer from the nature of the employ- 
ment or the environment in which it is carried on. The education 
of the second class should not be overlooked, but the risk is probably 
no greater than in other occupations ; indeed, in some countries 
(Great Britain, for example) school laws are the only check upon 
the work of children in film studios. There is a third class of 
children, the youthful “ stars”, often mentioned because more 
prominent than either of the other two; they may be disregarded 
here because their number is small and their needs differ from 
those of the rank and file. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


The little that is known of labour conditions in cinematograph 
studios is derived from American sources. It is short enough to 
quote in full. In 1922 a conference was held at Washington of 
American State and local officials engaged in issuing, or supervising 
the issue of, child employment permits. Among the officials who 
addressed the conference was Dr. E. J. Lickley, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools and Director of the Compulsory Attendance 
and Child Welfare Department, Los Angeles, California. Referring 
to the employment of children in the Californian film studios 
Dr. Lickley said? : 


In California children of any age may work in the production of 
motion pictures provided they secure permits. About 75 per cent. 
of all the permits issued are for work in that one industry. It is the 
largest industry from the point of view of investment in all the South- 
West. The figures are stupendous. It represents a difficult problem 
to the child-welfare workers, for several reasons. In the first place 
children go to work in motion pictures for reasons that are quite different 
for the most part from the reasons that are usually given for children 
going into industry. All the parents are obsessed with the idea that 
their children are all potential stars. That is the first and chief reason 
they want these children to go to work. Usually the mother or the 





1 Untrep States. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, CHILDREN’S BUREAU : Standards 
and Problems connected with the Issuance of Employment Certificates. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1923. 
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father who wants the boy or girl to work in the production of motion 
pictures is governed by the tremendous idea that there is in the family 
a little Mary Pickford or a little Charlie Chaplin or a little Douglas 
Fairbanks, and all that is necessary is that some kind-hearted official 
issue a permit in order that this undiscovered genius of the silver 
screen may not be lost to the general public. The juvenile stars of 
the motion-picture screen have almost all been given their first permits 
in the issuing office at Los Angeles. We have such stars as Jackie 
Coogan, Wesley Barry, Mildred Harris, Mary Osborn (known as Little 
Mary Sunshine), and many others. 

The second reason arises from the fact that so many of the children 
have fathers or mothers engaged in the industry and they are going 
to live in this motion picture world, the children are going to grow up 
in it and it will be their occupation. So that they say : ‘‘ Our children 
are going to follow this line of work, why shouldn’t they begin early ? 
Why shouldn’t they start in while they are children?” There is a 
tremendous demand, so the motion-picture people tell us, all over 
the world for juvenile pictures. 

The third and the smallest group of parents is composed of those 
who want their children to work for the money it brings to them; 
those who are not willing to work for themselves but hope that their 
children may earn fabulous sums as motion picture stars. 

It is interesting to note that the very brightest children are the 
ones who do work in the production of motion pictures. There is no 
place for the dull boy or girl in this work. You can readily see that 
it requires brightness even on the part of very small children. Those 
who work regularly are very small in number; 95 per cent. of all the 
children who work in the production of motion pictures are inter- 
mittent workers. 

The law of California provides for very little supervision of this 
work, but by administrative means the Board of Education has under- 
taken to give these children some educational advantages ; so we require 
every child under the age of 16 to be under the personal supervision 
of a teacher or tutor who has the qualifications of a public school 
teacher. All these children must spend part of each day with these 
teachers, and the teachers are paid by the moving picture industry 
but work under the supervision of the Department of Compulsory 
Education, to which they report daily. The cost of the education of 
these children is a justifiable charge on the industry. 


The question has come up many times as to the effect of this work 
on the child’s education. What does it do and what is the result of 
working in motion pictures, particularly in the cases of the large number 
who work 5 or 6, 8 or 10, 50 or 60 days a year ? All who are familiar 
with school work know that two weeks’ non-attendance is serious if 
it is consecutive ; four weeks is almost fatal. We require every teacher 
to send in to the Department of Compulsory Education at the end 
of each term a duplicate card of every child who works in motion 
pictures for five days or more, and check them carefully. When we 
started this system we thought it would prevent those who were failing 
in their school work from going into moving pictures, but to our great 
surprise the average child who worked in motion pictures was doing 
better work in school than the children who were not working. You 
can see how it is; the brightest and the best children are taken out 
of school ; they would get along anyway. They are not the retarded 
or backward children, they are the brightest. 
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But the work has some undesirable results. Probably the greatest 
evil is the fact that these children live in an unreal world ; not the unreal 
world of fairyland, not the unreal world of the stories we tell to children, 
which is normal and natural, but they live in an unreal world like 
little old people. 

If you have ever seen motion pictures made you will realise what 
I mean. On the screen you see the picture of the Colosseum at Rome 
or some old cathedral. That is taken from some small set represented 
by the size of an average room. All the rest is skeleton work. It looks 
impressive on the screen, but the set and the surroundings are often 
cheap and tawdry. These children are living in an unreal world ; they 
become sophisticated very early; they become blasé. They are not 
really children; they are really little old men and women who have 


grown old prematurely. 


Among the officials who took part in the discussion which 
followed Dr. Lickley’s remarks was Miss Jeanie V. Minor, Secretary 
of the New York Child Labour Committee. Miss Minor appears 
to have given some attention to this subject, as in an address 
delivered at Toronto in October 1924 she refers to the employ- 
ment of children in cinematograph studios and the need for laws 
to regulate it. Though her remarks were intended to refer more 
particularly to the United States, they may be applied to the 
industry wherever found. Speaking of laws to restrict the employ- 
ment of children in cinematograph studios, she says: 


This need is especially evident in view of the fact that so many of 
the studios are moving east and settling in Illinois, in New York, in 
New Jersey and elsewhere, and that wherever they come with their 
fantastic entourage a little world of shams and glittering unrealities 
clusters about each studio and at the beckon of the casting director 
swarms of children press eagerly at the gates. 

In any discussion involving a legislative curb on this kind of work 
for children one is told that the work is far easier than in the legitimate 
drama, because of the long intervals between sets, the healthy open- 
air scenes, the fact that little or no work is done at night and so on. 
But what of the exposure to rain and snow in these open-air scenes ! 
What of exhaustion from the long waits between sets, usually with 
no proper provision for food or rest ? What of ‘“‘ Kleig eyes ”’, that 
dread foe of tender eyes exposed pitilessly to the murderous glare of 
Kleig lights ? What of the effect of the unreal world, peopled by unreal 
characters, swept by unreal, simulated emotions ? What of these on 
the minds of children ? Above all, what of the use of tiny infants in 
** close-ups ” and of their being forced, by fair means or foul, to cry 
bitterly at the necessary moment ? 


It is not claimed that the two reports just quoted establish 
the case against the employment of children in film studios. 
Their purpose was to call attention to the existence of certain 
dangers and the need for reform. They indicate that the greatest 
danger is found in the environment of the studio and its possible 
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bad effect on the impressionable mind of the child. They show 
that the eyesight may suffer from the powerful lights used and 
the health from outdoor scenes, and hint that tiny infants are 
deliberately ill treated. Whether this is the case remains to be 
discovered. 

Existing restrictions will next be examined. 


REGULATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


In the course of its enquiries into the employment of children 
in cinematograph studios the International Labour Office secured 
information about the following countries: Australia, Austria, 
Cuba, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Great Britain, Italy, 
Latvia, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States’. 
Where the work is definitely regulated the regulation is summarised 
below ; the following are omitted either because there are no studios 
or because there are so few that no question of the employment 
of children in film production has arisen : Australia, Cuba, Finland, 
Greece, Latvia, and Norway. 

Austria. In Austria the employment is regulated by the 
provisions of a law of 19 December 1918 relating to the employ- 
ment of children in public exhibitions. By “ children ” is meant 
boys and girls under 14 years of age. These must not be employed 
or otherwise engaged in public exhibitions or performances. But 
the District Educational Authorities may allow exemptions in the 
interests of art, education, or science, provided the sections of 
the law relating to night work, and employment on Sundays and 
holidays, are observed. 

France. In France the law relating to the employment of 
children in public performances does not cover cinematograph 
studios. No direct control exists and children of any age may 
be employed. The matter has not passed unnoticed and the 
amendment of the law is the object of a Bill now before the 
Legislature. This measure aims at modifying the provisions of 
the Code of Labour and Social Insurance which relate to the employ- 
ment of children in theatres and itinerant performances, and at 
bringing them into line with present-day needs. The reforms 
proposed are the work of a Committee appointed by the Ministry 





1 For information concerning the following countries the International Labour 
Office is indebted to the Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, President of the 
International Council of Women: Australia, Cuba, Finland, Greece, Latvia, 
Norway, and Sweden. 
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of Public Instruction, upon which the following were represented : 
the Ministries of Labour and of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, 
the Prefecture of the Police, the directors of theatrical and cinemato- 
graph establishments, and the dramatic profession. This Com- 
mittee unanimously condemned the abuse of child employment 
in theatres and cinematograph establishments. The matter is 
referred to thus in the report drawn up by them for the Chamber 
of Deputies? : 

Since the ecg 4 gam of the law now in force the cinematograph 
industry has been born and popularised. It is in no way foreseen by 
the present law and the employment of children in film studios is 
subject to no restrictions. We see films everywhere with parts taken 
by children of the most tender age. The representatives of the cine- 
matograph industry themselves, when giving evidence before the 
Committee appointed by the Ministry of Public Instruction, could not 
but deplore the abuse of films in which children are employed. The 
methods eg in the production of these films, and in particular 
the intensity of the lights essentia] to secure brilliancy in the pictures, 
re-act in the most serious manner on the nervous system, and especially 
upon the sight, of the actors. Even adults suffer acutely from this. 


What then must be the noxious effect of these lights upon the sight 
and the nervous system of children whose organs are still undeveloped? 


The Bill proposes to forbid the employment of children under 
15 years of age in (among other occupations) undertakings for 
the production of cinematograph films. It would, however, allow 
exemptions to be granted by the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts in Paris, or by the Prefects in ‘Departments, permit- 
ting the employment, as an exception, of one or more children in 
theatres or undertakings for the production of cinematograph 
films, but only for determined plays or films. 

As was stated above, compulsory education laws operate to 
prevent the indiscriminate employment of children in this as in 
other occupations. The law in France obliges children to attend 
school from 6 until 13 years of age, but a certificate of proficiency 
may be gained at 11 years which excuses a child from further 
attendance. 

Germany. In Germany two measures regulate this employ- 
ment, one a Police Order of 30 June 1924, applying to the City 
of Berlin, and the other an Act of 31 July 1925, amending the 
Act of 30 March 1903 which regulates the employment of children 
in industrial undertakings’. The 1925 Act is of general application. 





1 No. 2032, Chambre des Députés, annexe au procés-verbal de la séance du 
5 novembre 1925, p. 3. 

* Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFicre: Legislative Series, 1924, Ger. 11, and 
1925, Ger. 5. 
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The Berlin Order absolutely forbids the employment of infants 
under 3 years old in a cinematograph studio and no exemption 
is allowed. From 3 years until the time they have completed their 
compulsory schooling (this appears to be 14 years) children may 
be employed with a permit from the Police. The conditions for 
obtaining this permit are severe. It is not issued if there is reason 
to fear that the nature of the scenes in which the child is to take 
part are likely to have an injurious effect from a moral, mental, 
or physical point of view, or will over-excite his imagination. An 
exact statement as to the studio, or other place where the film 
is to be taken, must be made when the permit is applied for, and 
if ten or more children are employed a child welfare official, recog- 
nised by the authorities, must be entrusted with their supervision 
while they are waiting for the work to begin and during any 
breaks. Special rooms must be provided for children to be used 
for changing and waiting ; these rooms must be heated and properly 
ventilated, and no adults (other than parents or supervisors) are 
to be allowed to enter. The owner of the studio must see that 
the children are properly cared for in these rooms, and they must 
be permanently supervised by a suitable person. Application for 
a permit to employ children must be made at least a fortnight 
in advance and the following particulars must be given : an accurate 
description of the film and its essential features, the exact nature 
of the scenes in which the children are to take part, the manner 
in which they take part, and how they are to be clothed. If a 
child takes an individual part his age must be stated and the 
consent of his parents and schoolmaster obtained. Finally, an 
exact statement must be made as to the place where the film 
is to be taken. 

No child who is liable to compulsory school attendance may 
be employed during school hours. An exemption to this provision 
is only allowed in the case of a film taken out of doors and it is 
only applicable to children playing individual parts. The written 
consent of the child’s schoolmaster is essential. 

No child may be employed for more than six hours, including 
time of attendance. Nor may a child be employed before morning 
school or after 8 p.m. 

There is an interesting provision relating to lights. It forbids 
the employment of any but frosted or mercury vapour lamps in 
connection with a film in which children are taking part. Further- 
more, these lamps must not be kept alight for more than ten 
minutes at a time. 
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The law is enforced by the Police and the industrial inspection 
officers are allowed free access to all parts of the undertakings 
at any time. The Police must be notified 24 hours before the 
taking of the film begins, and the addresses of the children taking 
part in it, and the schools they attend, must be communicated. 

The 1925 Act differs from the 1924 Order only in allowing 
the employment of children under three years old when the interests 
of art or science make this desirable. The authorities must first 
be satisfied that adequate precautions will be taken for the expert 
supervision of the child for whom permission is given and for 
the protection of its health. The Act applies to the producer’s 
own children. Unlike the Berlin Order, it has no special provisions 
as to the employment of lights. 

Great Britain. The Home Office states that in Great Britain 
there is no special legislation in force dealing expressly with the 
employment of children in cinematograph studios. It is believed 
that such employment is not at all common in the country. The 
Department points out that the employment of juvenile film 
performers would not be regarded as coming under the Factory 
and Workshops Acts, nor is it thought that a film studio could 
be held to be an “ industrial undertaking ” within the meaning 
of the Employment of Women, Young Persons and Children Act, 
1920. The existing law regulating the performance of children 
in theatres and similar places of amusement does not appear to 
be capable of including performances before the camera. 

There are, however, certain provisions in the Education Act, 
1921, relating generally to the employment of children under 
14 years of age and giving local authorities powers to prohibit 
the employment of children in any specified occupation, or to 
regulate employment generally. The general effect of these laws 
is that : 

(1) No child under 12 years may be employed, except so far 
as the employment of children by their parents may be permitted 
by local by-laws ; 

(2) A child between 12 and 14 years may not be employed 
on any Sunday for more than two hours, or on any day before 
6 a.m. or after 8 p.m.; 

(3) A child between 12 and 14 years may not be employed 
on any day before the close of school. But permission may be 
granted to employ such children before school in specific occupations 
if precautions are taken to safeguard their interests. Employ- 
ment before 9 a.m. must be limited to one hour and the child 
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must not be employed for more than an hour in the afternoon. 

Practically all local authorities have now made by-laws. So 
far as the Home Office is aware no special notice has been taken 
by any local authority of the employment of children in film 
studios; such employment would be subject to the ordinary 
restrictions indicated above. 

Italy. In Italy a law of 10 December 1925, relating to the 
protection of children, forbids children under 15 years old to take 
part as actors or in any other way in the preparation of films 
for the cinematograph. But permission may be given by way 
of exception for the employment of one or more children in the 
production of special films. Such permission is only granted if 
the authorities are satisfied that due precautions are taken to 
safeguard the health and morals of the children, and the written 
consent of a parent or guardian must be obtained. 

Sweden. The Office is informed that there are no laws to regulate 
the employment of children in the production of films. Children 
sometimes appear in Swedish films, but no increase in this employ- 
ment has been noted. The work is regulated by the laws applying 
to child labour generally, which in their present form are not 
considered sufficient to protect children employed in cinematograph 
studios. For this reason the Social Department has under con- 
sideration a measure intended to regulate the conditions in which 
children may be employed in this work. 

United States. The production of cinematograph films in the 
United States is almost entirely centred round the city of Los 
Angeles, in the State of California, where about 90 per cent. of 
American films are produced. Most of the remainder are produced 
in the city of New York; other States having children engaged 
in the industry are New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. 

Only California and New York have specific laws applying to 
children in the industry ; in other States the ordinary child labour 
laws apply. In both California and New York the employment 
of children in the industry comes under the supervision of local 
officials in connection with compulsory school attendance laws ; 
in neither State does it come within the scope of the work of 
the Department of Labour. 

The following provisions are found in the laws of California 
and New York State: 

In Calijornia no child under 16 years old may be employed 
without a permit from the Labour Commissioner. Before granting 
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this permit the Labour Commissioner must be satisfied as to the 
environment in which the child is to work, that his education 
is not being neglected and that his health is good. The child 
must be accompanied by a parent or some other relative. Children 
must receive four hours schooling during the working day from 
a certified teacher selected by the Board of Education and paid 
by the studio. In this connection it may be mentioned that the 
International Labour Office has been informed by the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America that they con- 
template the inclusion of a thoroughly equipped and permanent 
schoolroom in each studio. 

A child applying for a permit has to undergo a medical examina- 
tion by a physician of the Compulsory Child Welfare Department 
of the Los Angeles Board of Education. 

The hours of work are limited to eight daily, and as four of 
these are devoted to school instruction the actual working time 
cannot exceed four hours. An official of the Motion Pictures Pro- 
ducers of America informs the International Labour Office that 
the actual time before the camera is rarely more than an hour 
and a half and may be as little as five minutes. 


In New York State the employment of children under 16 years 
in the production of films for the cinematograph is forbidden. A 
permit for such employment may be granted by the Mayor and 
must be renewed weekly. The local police or the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children enforce the regulation. 


Thus it is found that in the countries whose legislation has 
been considered special laws exist only in Germany, California, 
and New York State; but it must not be forgotten that Germany 
and the United States are precisely the two countries in which 
the film industry is the most flourishing. In Italy the employ- 
ment is specifically mentioned in a law covering a number of other 
occupations ; in Austria the position is practically the same as in 
Italy, though the employment is not specially mentioned ; in Sweden 
and in the majority of American States the ordinary child labour 
laws apply; in France and Great Britain the employment is not 
regulated at all, but a modified control may be exercised by school 
attendance laws or municipal regulations. 

If attention be confined to laws which directly regulate the 
employment of children in studios, it is seen that these fall into 
two classes. In the first are the laws which forbid the employment 
of children altogether but allow exemptions for special films in 
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the interests of art, education, or science; such are the laws of 
Austria and Italy. In the second are those which allow the employ- 
ment of children in film production generally and rely upon strict 
permit conditions to prevent abuses; in this class the laws of 
Germany and California should be placed. In only one case (Berlin) 
is there an absolute age limit, evidently designed to prevent the 
employment of babies. 

Seeing that the employment of children is nowhere forbidden 
altogether, and assuming that this is either unnecessary or impos- 
sible, the problem is narrowed to one of employment permits. This 
brief survey may be concluded by taking the laws as a whole 
and examining the conditions upon which permits are granted 
for the employment of children in studios. They are as follows : 

Absolute minimum age. In Berlin three years: no absolute 
minimum age in other places. 

Age up to which permits required. Austria, 14 years ; Germany, 
termination of compulsory school age (apparently 14 years) ; 
California, 16 years; Italy, 15 years; New York State, 16 years. 

Medical tests. In California the child must be examined by 
a physician of the Compulsory Child Welfare Department of the 
Los Angeles Board of Education ; in Germany and in Italy before 
issuing a permit the authorities must be satisfied that the child’s 
health will not be injured. 

Hours of work. In Germany children may not be employed 
for more than six hours daily (including time of attendance), nor 
before morning school or after 8 p.m.; in California the hours 
are limited to eight daily and must include four hours of instruction. 
Children may not begin work in the studios before 8 a.m. nor 
may they work after 5 p.m. 

Education. In Germany the child continues to attend school 
and employment is not generally permitted during school hours ; 
in California the child does not attend the public schools but 
receives instruction from special teachers in a place attached to 
the studio. These teachers are funished by the Board of Education 
and are paid by the studio. Instruction lasts for four hours daily. 

Morals. In Germany a permit will not be issued if there is 
reason to suppose that the film in which the child is to take part, 
or the actions to be performed by him, will have an injurious 
effect on his morals, or will over-excite his imagination. The 
Berlin Order provides that the ‘child must be accompanied by a 
parent or guardian and there are ‘strict provisions for waiting 
rooms and for the superintendence of children; in California the 
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Labour Commissioner must be satisfied as to the environment in 
which the child is to work, and the child must be accompanied 
by a parent or some relative; in Italy the authorities must be 
satisfied that the child’s morals will be safeguarded and the written 
consent of a parent or guardian must be obtained to the employ- 
ment of a child. 

Health of children already employed. Precise regulations are 
only found in Germany, where the authorities must be satisfied 
as to the exact nature of the scenes in which children are to take 
part, the manner in which they take part, and their clothing. 

Injurious lights. In Berlin the lamps used must be of a special 
pattern and must not be kept alight for more than ten minutes 
at a time; elsewhere there are no regulations. 

Enforcement. In Germany and in Italy the law is enforced 
in the same way as in industry. In California and New York State 
the work is outside the scope of the labour authorities and the 
law is enforced by the school attendance officers. 


What then is the position in the matter of the employment 
of children in film production ? It seems to be this. The enquirer 
is confronted with an occupation outside the scope of most laws, 
an occupation which can, and does, employ children of very tender 
years. The fact that the labour of these children is in a large 
measure outside the law may cause apprehension for two reasons. 
First, whatever a film may be on the screen, its making is carried 
out in an atmosphere of shams and unrealities, which cannot but 
react unfavourably on the impressionable mind of a young child ; 
secondly, there are physical risks, due principally to the lights 
used, that may warrant the occupation being classed as dangerous. 
Except in Germany the employment is unregulated or regulation 
is only partial, that is, reliance is placed upon compulsory school 
attendance laws or upon laws regulating child performers generally. 
As yet the industry is considerable only in California, but it 
has made a good start in some Europcan countries. It already 
owes much to the employment of children, and such employment 
will continue ; it is not suggested here that it ought to be stopped. 
But the work should be made safe for children, who ought to be 
protected against all possible risks. The nature of these risks, 
and the measure of protection required, have still to be ascertained. 














The New Japanese Act on the 
Conciliation of Labour Disputes 


Reference has already been made in the Review to the various 
important labour laws that came into force in Japan on 1 July 1926, 
and an account was given of the Health Insurance Act, which is per- 
haps the chief and the most interesting of these laws’. Next in import- 
ance and hardly less interesting is the Act on the Conciliation of 
Labour Disputes, a new experiment which is made more significant 
by the simultaneous repeal of those parts of the Public Peace Police 
Act which were considered obstacles to the workers’ right to strike and 
the freedom of trade unions. The new Act provides for the setting up 
of an ad hoc conciliation board, including representatives of both 
parties to the dispute, in all cases of collective disputes concerning 
conditions of work between workers and their own employers. The 
findings of the board do not bind the parties to the dispute, but provi- 
sion ts made for thorough enquiry and for publication of the gist of 
the report of the board, so that the proceedings are in effect an appeal 
to public opinion in the matter of conciliation. In view of the increase 
in the number and seriousness of industrial disputes in recent years, 
the new measure, and in particular its tacit recognition of the workers’ 
right to strike, is an important experiment in dealing with labour 
conditions in modern industry, the effects of which will be watched 
with much interest?. 


THe ORIGIN OF THE AcT 


HE development of modern industry has brought in its train an 
increase of industrial disputes in Japan. Generally speaking 
it may be stated that the nature and method of disputes have 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 6, Dee. 1926, pp. 861-871 : 
“The New Japanese Act on Health Insurance ”’, 

* The main sources used in the preparation of this article are: Rodo Jihe 
(Labour Gazette ; published by the Bureau of Social Affairs), July 1926, pp. 2-7; 
Shakai Seisaku Jiho (Social Reform ; published by the Kyocho Kai), August 1926, 
pp. 35-55: article by Y. Kitanara, an official in the Bureau of Social Affairs ; 
Kaizo (Reconstruction ; a monthly journal on economic and» labour questions), 
July 1926, pp. 82-11] : article by Professor G. SuyEniRo ; INTERNATIONAL LAaBouR 
Orrice : Legislative Series, 1926, Jap. 3 ; ete. 
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changed with the introduction of modern industry in this country. 
Under the feudal system, in the days when manufacture of goods, 
as the etymology of the word suggests, was really “ hand-making ” 
instead of a mechanical process, and when production depended, 
not upon’ a capitalistic system of factory organisation, but on 
individual craftsmanship and home industry, or small guilds of 
craftsmen at most, “ labour disputes ” as the term is understood 
to-day did not exist. Individual bargaining prevailed then, whereas 
now, with the growth of a distinct class of wage-earning workers, 
the situation has changed. Collective bargaining is now replacing 
individual bargaining, though the spread of the former is not’ as 
rapid as might be supposed, owing to the tardy development of 
trade unionism in Japan’. 

Nevertheless, the increase of labour disputes seems as a general 
rule to be an inevitable phenomenon accompanying the expansion 
of industry. Statistics show that in 1914 and 1915 there were 
only 50 and 64 cases respectively of disputes (including strikes, 
lockouts, and “ ca’ canny ” strikes) in all branches of Japanese 
industry (i.e. including mining, transport, textiles, metal, ship- 
building, etc.). The number of workers involved in disputes was 
also comparatively small in the early years, but with the expansion 
of industrial activities during the war the number of cases increased 
rapidly, reaching the peak in 1918 and 1919 with 417 and 497 cases 
respectively of disputes, involving 66,457 workers in 1918 and 
63,137 workers in 1919. The numbers then decreased slightly 
with the cessation of hostilities and restoration of normal conditions, 
but up to the present the number of industrial disputes registered 
has not really decreased appreciably®. 

It is needless to say that the spread of disputes has serious 
effects, causing damage to industry and economic loss to society. 
For example, the aggregate number of days lost by the disputes 









2 On 30 June 1925 there were 494 unions with 234,698 members (Rodo Toke 


Yoran, 1926, p. 9). 
* Strikes (“ ca’ canny ” and other) and lockouts in the last ten years in Japan: 


Year Number Workers involved 
1916 108 8,413 
1917 398 57,309 
1918 417 66,457 
1919 497 63,137 
1920 282 36,371 
1921 246 58,225 
1922 250 41,503 
1923 270 36,259 
1924 333 . 54,526 


1925 292 39,412 
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was 1,173,177 in 1921; 447,016 in 1922; 421,873 in 1923 and 
638,363 in 1924. Only in 1925 did the number fall to 351,055. 

The spread of disputes in Japan has not been confined to indus- 
try. For many years the question of agricultural tenancy had been 
growing more acute ; the number of disputes on tenancy conditions 
in agricultural districts began to assume such serious dimensions 
towards 1920 that the Government appointed a commission to 
investigate the agricultural tenancy system. After a careful study 
of the nature of the disputes a Bill was presented by the Government 
to the Extraordinary Session of the Diet in 1924. The Bill was 
adopted and the Conciliation of Tenancy Disputes Act came into 
force on 1 December 1924'. 

The experience gained by the enforcement of this Act and the 
measure of success achieved by it in the sphere of agriculture may 
be considered as the direct inducement toward legislative action 
of a similar nature in the industrial sphere, although naturally 
many other factors have indirectly influenced the realisation of the 
attempt. As early as 1921, when disputes involving over 16,000 
workers broke out at the Kawasaki Dock Yards, no means of 
conciliation were in sight and the dispute lasted more than thirty 
days ; settlement was finally brought about by the intervention of 
the local authorities. In 1922, when the tramway workers of 
Osaka struck, for several days the tramway system of the greatest 
city of the Far East was paralysed. As a matter of fact, during 
recent years, strikes involving more than 5,000 workers or lasting 
more than thirty days are no longer rare exceptions in Japan?. 
Though in a number of these cases rupture would seem inevitable, 
it is none the less obvious that frequently misinformation or lack of 
mutual understanding leads to a dispute with grave consequences. 
Thus the need for some system of conciliation, mediation, or 
arbitration through legislative channels began to be keenly felt. 

The idea of legislation on conciliation in industrial disputes was 
mooted at an early stage by the Bureau of Social Affairs, even 
prior to the enactment df the Conciliation of Tenancy Disputes 
Act. As far back as June 1923, the Japanese press reported 
that the Bureau was engaged in drafting a Bill to be introduced in 


en mm an Care —emeraeeseee 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 3, March 1925, pp. 381-388: 
“ A New Method of Tenancy Disputes Adjustment in Japan ”’. 
_* Disputes which lasted more than 30 days: 1 in 1919, 2 im 1920, 2 in 1921, 
5 in 1922, 2 in 1924, ete. Disputes involving more than 5,000 workers : 4 in 1919, 
1 in 1920, 3 in 1921, 1 in 1922, 2 in 1924, ete. 
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Parliament at the end of the year'. However, the actual presen- 
tation of the Bill was considerably delayed for various reasons, 
and it had to be examined by the Council of the Bureau of Socia! 
Affairs, the Administration Investigation Commission (Gyosei 
Chosa Kai), the Legislative Bureau of the Cabinet, etc. Modifica- 
tions of the draft as prepared by the Bureau of Social Affairs were 
made in the course of examination by these various bodies, and 
finally the 1926 (Spring) session of the Diet adopted the Bill, which 
became the Labour Disputes Conciliation Act and came into opera- 
tion on 1 July 1926. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ACT 


The fact that Japan, by the introduction of the law on concilia- 
tion in industrial disputes, has started a new experiment in dealing 
with labour disputes, is in itself interesting. But the enactment 
of this law has been rendered particularly significant from the point 
of view of labour legislation by the repeal, at the date of coming 
into force of the Conciliation Act, of all the parts of the Public 
Peace Police Act which had hitherto been alleged by critics to 
constitute obstacles to the exercise of the workers’ right to strike. 

In view of the unusual importance attached to this combined 
legislation, a brief explanation of the repealed parts of the Police 
Act will be necessary before giving details of the Conciliation Act. 

The Public Peace Police Act was promulgated in 1900. Objec- 
tions have been raised incessantly by trade unionists of Japan since, 
and even before, the enactment of this law, specially to section 17 
of the Act which contained provisions of serious import in connection 
with strike action, and to section 30 which provided for penalties 
for infringement of section 17. Section 17 was worded in part as 
follows : | 


Neither violence nor intimidation nor slander in public with any of 
the following objects shall be committed against others, nor shall insti- 
gation or incitement be committed against others with the objects 
referred to in (ii) below : rr 

(i) To make others join or prevent them from joining associations 
formed for the purpose of combined action concerning the conditions of 
or the remuneration for work. a 

(ii) To make employers discharge workers or refuse applications for 
employment or to make workers stop their work or refuse a request for 
employment as workers. ' = 

(iii) To coerce the other party to consent to given conditions of or 
remuneration for work. a 





* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. VII; p. 398. 
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It is not within the scope of the present article to discuss the 
merits of this law, or to show how its application has or has not 
hindered the progress of trade unionism and collective bargaining, 
by enumerating the arrests made in virtue of the section just 
quoted. Suffice it to recall that some bitter complaints about 
this law have been made more than once at the International 
Labour Conference. The Japanese Workers’ Delegate at the 
Washington Conference of 1919 criticised it as “a weapon to 
prevent the organisation of trade unions ” and declared further : 

All intelligent classes in Japan admit that this section 17 is now 
one of the worst laws of the country. Even our progressive capitalists 


feel that it should be abolished and that labour should be allowed freely 
to organise?. 


In a country where national legislation does not regulate wages 
and other conditions of work but leaves them as a rule to be settled 
by free contract, it is by individual] or collective bargaining of the 
parties concerned that these conditions are agreed upon. Conse- 
quently, as long as workers are not organised or their union is weak 
and insignificant, they are in a disadvantageous position. This 
would be specially true if there were a Jaw tending to restrict their 
action in bargaining for better conditions of labour. Japanese 
labour legislation has hitherto aimed at the protection of the weaker 
elements of the working population. Thus, for example, the 
factory and mining laws regulate in minute detail the hours of 
work, rest periods, night labour, safety, etc. of women and young 
workers, but, generally speaking, the protective provisions do not 
apply to adult male workers’. Assuming the equality of individuals, 
Japanese labour legislation has left the matter of conditions of 
labour of male workers in general to free bargaining by the parties 
concerned, whereas now the question arises whether this is entirely 
in accord with the exigencies of the fast-expanding Japanese indus- 
tries. The need for some form of conciliation machinery becomes 
acute when the workers’ organisations are not well developed, and 
when at the same time disputes are growing both in number and 
in intensity, causing loss to society and damage to industry. 

It was at any rate under these circumstances that the concilia- 
tion law was proposed. It was obvious that in establishing statu- 





1 Proceedings of the International Labour Conference, First Annual Meeting, 
Washington, 1919, p. 160. 

* There are of course exceptions, the most important being the provisions 
for compensation for industrial accidents, which are enforced irrespective of the 
sex of the victim. 
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tory procedure for arbitration or conciliation, which must assume 
the equality of the parties in dispute, neither party must be handi- 
capped by partial legislation. Arbitration and conciliation both 
presuppose that the parties in dispute will weigh the advantages 
of mutual concession or compromise and accept an impartial settle- 
ment in preference to continuing the conflict. Only therefore by 
allowing equal opportunity both in the dispute and in the concilia- 
tion procedure can the object of the law be attained. If a certain 
law constitutes a hindrance to the free action of one or other cf the 
parties to the dispute, its existence will be prejudicial to the satis 
factory functioning of an arbitration law. 

The Government of Japan submitted to the Diet at its last 
(1925-1926) session the Bill to amend the Police Act, together with 
the Bill for conciliation in industrial disputes, the two being dis- 
cussed in conjunction as inseparable. Both Bills were adopted, and 
came into force simultaneously on 1 July 1926 : the former removing 
the cause of complaint as to legal hindrances to strike action, and 
the latter placing the worker on an equal footing with the employer 
in disputes. Thus this “ combined legislation ” amounts virtually 
to the recognition of the workers’ rights in disputes. 

In justice to those who have claimed the importance of main- 
taining the Police Act intact, it has to be noted that the terms of 
the Act in question have been held to constitute no essential menace 
to strikers. It has also been admitted that in recent years the 
authorities have taken care not to apply its provisions to industrial 
disputes. Such being the case, the repeal of sections 17 and 30 
of the Police Act may mean but little in form, but the moral signi- 
ficance of this action can hardly be denied. On the question of 
whether or not the “ workers’ right to strike ” has been recognised 
by this legislation, the Government made certain reserves during 
the discussion in Parliament, but the Prime Minister made in this 
connection the significant statement that “ the attempt of the workers 
to carry through their claims by means of strikes is not a matter to be 
suppressed ”'. It is then clearly the spirit rather than the form of 
the legislation which is of real importance in the present case. 

Professor Suyehiro, an eminent authority on labour laws in 
Japan, who had much to do with the drafting of the two Bills in 
question, has said with reference to this legislation : 


Now at last we leave behind the age in which labour disputes have 





5 Minutes of the House of Commons, No. 14, p. 365. 
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been indiscriminately condemned. We enter upon a new epoch in 
which freedom in disputes is established, as a matter of principle, on 
behalf of workers’. 


THE Score or THE ACT 


The scope of application of the new Conciliation Act is defined 
in section 1 which states that : 


If a labour dispute occurs in any of the undertakings specified by 
the Act* the administrative authority may set up a conciliation board 
in accordance with the request of any of the parties concerned... . 
If a labour dispute occurs in an undertaking other than those specified 
in the Act, the administrative authority may set up a conciliation 
board at the request of both the parties concerned. 


Thus it is clear that the Act applies to “ labour disputes ”, but 
no definition of this term exists anywhere in the Act. In defining 
the scope of the Act it is therefore necessary to consider what 
constitutes a labour dispute. The definition of the term given by 
the Bureau of Social Affairs as the result of careful examination is 
that it is “a collective dispute concerning conditions of work 
between workers and their employer or employers ”*. It ‘will 
be useful to reproduce here the main outlines of the reasoning of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs on this point in order clearly to under- 
stand how far the Act applies. 

First of all, the word “ labour dispute ” suggests immediately 
a strike or a lockout. However, it must be understood that there 
are numerous disputes which do not result in either. Statistics 
show that in Japan a very large number of cases terminate without 
giving rise to a strike or lockout'. Such cases are perhaps even more 
numerous than actual strikes and lockouts, and yet. according 


* Cf. Prof. Suyrurro: *“ Analysis of the Labour Disputes Arbitration Act * 
in Kaizo, July 1926, p. 83. 

2 The undertakings enumerated in section 1 include all important public utility 
works or state enterprises, including: railways, trams, transport by ship for the 
general public ; postal, telegraphic, and telephone services ; supply of gas, electricity, 
and water ; other industries either directly connected with the above industries or 
affecting the daily life of the public in general ; the manufacture or repair of muni- 
tions and warships under the direct management of the Army or the Navy. 

® Rodo Jiho, July 1926, p. 2. 

* Disputes which did not result in a strike or lockout : 

Year Disputes Workers involved 
1921 650 112,664 
1922 334 ; 44,406 
1923 377 32,555 
1924 600 39,52] 
1925 523 48,645 
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to the interpretation of the Bureau of Social Affairs, if a dispute 
occurs the Act will apply to it equally even if neither strike nor 
lockout has actually begun. 

Secondly, that the Act applies to collective and not to individual 
disputes becomes clear when we examine the manner in which the 
conciliation board is to be established. As explained later, the 
Act specifies that the board is to consist of three representatives 
of the workers, three of the employers, and three neutral members. 
Obviously, the constitution of such a board is out of the question if 
the case involves only one worker and his employer. 

Thirdly, according to the same authority, the only disputes 
covered by the Act are “labour disputes”', i.e. disputes concerning 
conditions of work such as wages, hours, factory accommodation, 
etc. In other words, a dispute arising from a difference of opinion 
on a political issue is outside the scope of the Act. 

Fourthly, the labour dispute within the meaning of the Act 
must be a dispute between workers and their own employers. 
Consequently, in the case of a “ sympathetic strike ”, ie. a strike 
organised by workers of a certain factory in order to support a 
strike by workers in another, the secondary strike will not be 
considered a labour dispute within the meaning of the Act. 

In short, in order to apply the Act a dispute has to be a collective 
dispute concerning conditions of work between workers and their 
own employers, and if a dispute falls within the scope of this defini- 
tion the Act will be applied. An agricultural tenancy dispute is 
similar in many ways to a labour dispute, but it is after all a dispute 
between a landowner {and the tenants who cultivate his land. 
It is not a labour dispute in the strict sense and is covered by the 
Conciliation of Tenancy Disputes Act, while in a dispute between a 
farmer and the labourers employed by him the Labour Disputes 
Conciliation Act will apply. 


THe ConciutaTION Boarp 


Characteristics 


According to section 8 of the Act, the conciliation board is a 
body to make the investigations and enquiries necessary for the 
solution of a labour dispute in order to bring about conciliation. 

Thus the object of the system is to settle a dispute amicably 





1 Rodo Sogi. 
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by finding out the facts of the dispute and suggesting terms of 
conciliation. 

The board is set up sp2cially for each separate case. In 
this respect the Japanese conciliation board for labour disputes 
differs from the permanent boards often foundin European countries. 
Even in Japan the Conciliation of Tenancy Disputes Act may be 
considered to have provided permanent boards because under it 
disputes are referred to the local court of justice. The new Japanese 
conciliation board also differs from many others in that its findings 
are not binding upon the parties concerned, whereas the laws of 
other countries sometimes provide that if the attempt at conciliation 
in the first instance fails, the case is to be referred to an arbitrator 
or arbitration board, whose award is binding on the parties to the 
dispute. In Japan the parties are free either to accept or to reject 
the findings of the board, which are not in the nature of a “ decision ” 
but amount merely to an “ opinion ”, at least in form. 

Another characteristic of the board is that it is a public and not 
a private organ. It is set up by the administrative authority for 
a specific dispute, in compliance with the Act. In other countries 
arbitration and conciliation boards are occasionally set up either 
locally or nationally by agreement between trade unions and 
employers; such private boards are practically non-existent in 
Japan and the present Act does not therefore assume that they 
exist or consider the possibility of the dispute being settled by 
non-official machinery. 

The setting up of a conciliation board under the Act is either 
compulsory or voluntary according to the nature of the under- 
taking in which the dispute occurs. Roughly speaking, the 
establishment of a conciliation board is compulsory if the 
dispute is in an undertaking which affects the public welfare ; 
otherwise it is voluntary. It is perhaps necessary to deal with 
this point in some detail. 

. In modern society it is difficult to name any industry or trade 
- which does not affect the public welfare in some way or other. 
For instance, either the manufacture of food, or the textile industry 
which provides us with clothing materials, may be said to affect 
more or less directly the daily life of the public. And yet the Act 
does not include either of these industries within the category 
of the “ undertakings affecting the public welfare”. A careful 
examination of the undertakings enumerated under section 1' 





1 Cf. footnote 2 on page 263. 
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shows that the undertakings included by the Act in the compulsory 
category have certain common characteristics. They are, first 
of all, undertakings which are generally monopolised, e.g. 
railways, tramways; postal, telephone, and telegraph services ; 
supply of gas, water, and electricity; etc. In the second place, 
they are undertakings which provide services but cannot accumu- 
late their products. The manufacture of food, clothing, etc. is 
not as a rule monopolised ; moreover, the products can be accumu- 
lated in either line of industry and consumed only when needed. 
The case of the supply of electricity, water, and the like, is totally 
different. The stoppage of tramcars or of the gas or water supply 
causes direct inconvenience to the daily life of the public, and the 
law must intervene so as to minimise the inconvenience and 
consequent social loss. 

Such being the motive of this part of the legislation, an under- 
taking for the supply of gas, water, or electricity, or for transport 
or communication, such as a railway, tramway, telephone or 
telegraph service, etc., need not come within the scope of the Act 
if it is solely for private use, belonging, for example, to a private 
company. It may be recalled here that the Act covers the “ manu- 
facture or repair of munitions and warships under the direct manage- 
ment of the Army or the Navy”. Manufacture of munitions, 
etc. under private management is therefore excluded from the 
compulsory system. 

According to the Act, when a dispute occurs in an undertaking 
affecting the public welfare, such as those mentioned above, or in 
the manufacture or repair of munitions or warships under the 
Army or the Navy, the administrative authority is empowered to 
set up a conciliation board at the request of either of the parties in 
dispute, and, if it deems necessary, may set up a board even if 
there is no request from either party. In the case of a dispute in an 
undertaking other than those mentioned, however, the administra- 
tive authority is not empowered to set up a conciliation board 
unless both the parties to the dispute request it. In each case 
the request has to be made in writing, stating certain particulars 
which are specified by an Imperial Ordinance!. 


* Section 4 of the Ordinance for the administration of the Labour Disputes 
Conciliation Act reads as follows : 
“* The request for the setting up of a conciliation board shall be made in writing. 
stating the following particulars : 
(i) name and place of the establishment where the dispute has occurred ; 
(ii) approximate number of workers involved in the dispute; . 
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Composition 


A brief reference has been made above to the manner in which 
the board is composed. It consists of nine members.. The parties 
to the dispute choose six members, each party selecting three, 
and these six members then select three other members from among 
persons who have no direct connection with the dispute. Member 
ship of the board has to be confirmed by the administrative 
authority by formal “ appointment ”'. Once formally appointed, 
a member cannot decline his appointment without “ reasonable 
cause”. For example, a person may dislike serving on such a 
board because he fears that this may either make him unpopular 
with the workers or provoke the displeasure of the employer. 
Refusal to serve on a board for such cause will be disallowed 
(section 3 of the Act). 

The method of selection of the members is laid down in section 
4 of the Act. First of all, when the administrative authority 
proposes to set up a conciliation board, it must notify the parties 
concerned (section 2). Upon receipt of this notice, the parties to 
the dispute must report to the authority, within three days, the 
names of the members of the board whom they have chosen ; 
in default of such report, the administrative authority itself 
appoints the members in place of the defaulting party. When this 
procedure is completed, the administrative authority demands the 
selection of the three neutral members by the six members repre- 
senting the parties in dispute. Here again, in case of failure to 
select the three neutral members within four days and to report 
thereon, the administrative authority is empowered to appoint 
them ; the members thus chosen by the administrative authority 
are deemed to be the members duly selected by the represen- 
tatives of the parties to the dispute. Vacancies on the board 
are filled by applying mutatis mutandis the above-mentioned 
procedure. As soon as all the members are duly appointed, the 
board must be immediately convoked and the work must be 
commenced at once (sections 5 and 6). 


(iii) if the request is made through a representative, sufficiont information 
to show that he is representative of the party ; 
(iv) the address to which notices concerning the conciliation board should be 
sent ; 
(v) demands made in the dispute ; 
(vi) a brief account of the dispute.” 
» Shoku-taku. 
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Organisation and Functions 


LD | 


A conciliation board has a chairman and his “ deputy”’. 
The nature of the work requires that these cfficers shall be entirely 
impartial ; consequently they are elected by the neutral members 
from among themselves. 

The quorum of the board is five members, and must include 
two of the members representing one party, two representing the 
other party, and either the chairman himself or his deputy. Deci- 
sions are taken by simple majority of the votes cast ; if the votes 
are equal, the chairman has the casting vote. The sittings of the 
board are not open to the public. It was apparently felt that in 
order to arrive at a speedy settlement of a dispute, every precaution 
must be taken to foster and safeguard the spirit of conciliation. 
Opportunity must be provided for friendly conversation in place 
of formal negotiation, and for mutual concession instead of insis- 
tence upon the rights of either party. Only the officials connected 
with the conciliation service may be allowed to attend the sitting. 
with the consent of the board. 

In order that the conciliation may be carried out with fairness. 
the board must have a thorough knowledge of the facts of the case. 
The work of the board can in fact be impartial and effective only if 
it has access to all available information. The law has therefore 
vested the board with the necessary power by providing in sec- 
tion 13 that “theconciliation board may demand eitherthe attendance 
for purposes of explanation of the parties concerned or their repre- 
sentatives, or of other interested persons or referees, or the sub- 
mission of explanatory documents, in so far as this is necessary 
for conciliation ”. The competence of the board goes even further. 
as it has the power of inspection. “The board ”, according to 
section 14, “ may cause the members of the board to enter the 
workplace or other places connected with the dispute, watch the 
work or the operation of the equipment, or question the person 
concerned in so far as this is necessary for conciliation.” The 
only exception to this rule is that the board is not empowered to 
investigate or inspect where secrecy is required for military reasons. 

Any person who obstructs the exercise of the powers of the board 
as provided in sections 13 and 14 is liable to a fine of more than 
50 yen but not exceeding 200 yen. The same penalty applies to any 





1 Dairi : literally a “‘ deputy ”, but his function is essentially that of a vice 
chairman. 
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member of the board who divulges a secret he has learned in the 
course of theinvestigation connected with theconciliation procedure. 

The board is required to complete its work within fifteen days 
after being set up. This period of conciliation can be extended 
only with the unanimous approval of the members of the board 
representing the two parties to the dispute. 

Upon terminating the conciliation procedure the board must 
at once submit a report of the proceedings to the administrative 
authority. Should the board fail to reach a settlement of a given 
dispute, the report submitted to the administrative authority 
must show a draft proposal for the conciliation of the dispute which 
was voted upon by the board, as well as the opinion of the minority 
upon the matter (section 16). 


Tue DeEcISIONS OF THE BoaRD 


Another characteristic of this conciliation system is the optional 
nature of the decisions of the board. As has already been mentioned 
briefly, the findings of the board do not bind the parties to the 
dispute. There is however a special provision in this respect 


which must not be overlooked. The Act requires that, upon 
receipt of the report of the conciliation board, the administrative 
authority “shall publish the gist of the report ” (section 17). 
Publication may be withheld only if the dispute has been settled 
and if all the members chosen by one of the parties concerned have 
previously expressed their opinion against publication. 

It is unnecessary to point out the importance of the publication 
of the main points of the report, and of the plan of conciliation 
proposed by this impartial body after fifteen days’ careful examina- 
tion of the claims and of the real facts of the case. It is in effect 
an appeal to public opinion, a call for a more candid and powerful 
judgment of the case by the whole community. It invokes the 
moral support of the public in the matter of conciliation, and the 
pressure of public opinion is often far more effective than the 
enforcement of a judicial decision. 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED BY THE ACT 


The Act imposes certain restrictions on persons not directly 
connected with the dispute, with a view to checking the spread 
of a dispute pending the completion of the conciliation procedure. 
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According to section 19 of the Act, when a dispute oceurs in an 
undertaking affecting the public welfare or in the manufacture of 
munitions, etc. under the management of the Army or the Navy, 
the restriction begins to apply as soon as the administrative author- 
ity has notified the parties in dispute that a conciliation board is 
to be set up. From this moment until the conclusion of the 
conciliation procedure, no one other than the employers and 
workers directly concerned in the dispute and the officers of the 
employers’ or workers’ organisations to which they belong may 
instigate or incite either the employers or the workers concerned in 
the dispute to declare either a lockout or a strike. The acts 
prohibited are : “ to instigate or incite either the employers or the 
workers concerned in the dispute ”, in order “ (i) to cause the 
employer to close down the workplace, stop the work, terminate 
the employment of workers, or refuse a request for the continuation 
of labour, in connection with the labour dispute ; (ii) to cause a 
body of workers to stop work, impede the progress of work, termi- 
nate their employment, or refuse a request for their continuation 
in employment, in connection with the labour dispute.” An 
infringement of this provision of the Act is punishable either by a 
fine not exceeding 200 yen or by imprisonment not exceeding 
three months (section 22). 


ADMINISTRATIVE PREPARATION 


A few words may be said regarding a series of preparatory 
measures taken by the Japanese Government with a view to 
applying the Act. 

In May 1926 an Imperial Ordinance was promulgated which 
empowered the Bureau of Social Affairs to deal with matters 
relating to the conciliation of labour disputes. Consequently, 
as the first step, the former Labour Section of the Bureau was 
divided into two new Sections, one of which is now in charge of the 
conciliation of labour disputes’. At the same time, a large number 
of “ conciliation officers ”* and “ assistant conciliation officers ” 
have been appointed in the Bureau of Social Affairs, as well as in 
Hokkaido and all urban and local prefectures, to carry out the 
functions connected with the conciliation of labour disputes. 


1 The other Section deals mainly with relations with the International Labour 
Organisation and with labour legislation. 
® Chotei Kwan. 
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Subsequently, in order to give a preparatory training to these 
officers, the Bureau of Social Affairs organised a training course, 
lasting six days from 24 June. Conciliation officers, assistant 
officers, chiefs of the labour information service, etc. from all the 
prefectures of Japan and Hokkaido were summoned to attend 
the course. Mr. Nagaoka, the Director General of the Bureau, 
in his opening address, specially urged the importance of tact and 
impartiality in applying the Conciliation Act. 


CONCLUSION 


What are the probable effects of this legislation and the ad- 
ministrative measures which have been taken in connection with it? 

At the present moment, when not many months have elapsed 
since the Act came into force, it is obviously premature either to 
forecast or to pass any sort of judgment on the practical effects 
of this legislation. It must, moreover, be recalled that before 
the enactment of the law labour unions and certain classes of 
thinkers in Japan maintained a hostile attitude towards it. How- 
ever, the opposition was based chiefly on the apprehension that 
the provision of section 19 might be used to suppress the strike 
itself ; as the Prime Minister has confirmed in his speech in Par- 
liament that “ no pressure will be exerted against strikes ” and as 
the real meaning of the terms used in the section in question has 
been made clear, it would seem that no fear need be entertained 
further in this respect*. Beyond all doubt, the law, if effectively 
applied with tact and fairness, should tend to minimise the losses 
occasioned by labour disputes. if not actually to lessen their 
number. 





* Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XVIII, pp. 108-111 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


An Enquiry into Unemployment Insurance 
for Agricultural Workers in Great Britain 


Unemployment in agriculture is a thing the very existence of which 
is often disputed. It is true that the winter always and inevitably 
brings with it a slackening of agricultural activities and a certain amount 
of idleness for both master and man. Where the land is worked chiefly 
by smallholders, share tenants, etc., it may be argued that the pheno- 
menon to be considered is loss of profits and the possible inadequacy of 
the year’s takings to meet the year’s needs rather than unemployment 
strictly so-called. But where farmers definitely employ hired labourers, 
who have no resources but their labour, the slackening of agricultural 
activities may mean for the rural worker unemployment similar to that 
of his fellows in industry. 

Whether and how far unemployment is prevalent among agricultural 
wage earners is a question of fact, to be answered only by precise statis- 
tics ; but these, unfortunately, are lacking in the majority of countries. 
Assertions that agricultural workers are suffering from unemployment 
are heard almost simultaneously with complaints of labour shortage. 
The two things are not necessarily inconsistent, however ; there may well 
be a shortage of labour in the busy planting and harvest seasons and 
unemployment in the winter. 

The necessity or otherwise of unemployment insurance for agricul- 
tural workers depends very largely on the answer to the question as to 
the existence or extent of unemployment itself. But this is not the only 
difficulty. As with almost all social legislation, difficulties of adminis- 
tration and supervision are multiplied when the beneficiaries are widely 
scattered over sparsely populated rural areas. 

Nevertheless the demands of justice are not satisfied by an enumera- 
tion of practical difficulties, and it is significant that insurance against 
unemployment in agriculture is a live question in many countries, 
although as yet it has only rarely been introduced in practice. In Great ° 
Britain it has recently again been the subject of investigation by an 
Inter- Departmental Committee, which presented its report in August 1926. 


THe PRESENT PosITION 


The British Act of 1920 expressly excludes from the unemployment 
insurance system ‘‘employment in agriculture, including horticulture 
and forestry ’. Speaking in the House of Commons when the Billi was 
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being discussed, the then Minister of Labour gave as the reason for the 
exclusion of agriculture and domestic service that “ it is anticipated 
that. protests would be made against the inclusion of either of these 
classes, because unemployment in them has always been at a much lower 
figure than in the other industries of the country. . . . Agricultural 
workers and domestic servants would be anxious to avoid the contri- 
butions in view of their greater immunity from the risks against which 
we are trying to guard.”’ The exclusion was passed into law and has 
remained in force ever since. 

The subject was not dropped, however. Shortly after the adoption 
of the 1920 Act, the Agricultural Wages Board of England and Wales 
appointed a Committee “‘ to enquire into and report upon the extent to 
which the Unemployment Insurance Act might be made applicable and 
beneficial to agricultural workers”. This Committee, representing 
both employers and workers, reported that : 


They are unable to agree upon any recommendation to the Board and 
recognise that without such agreement further progress is impracticable. 
On the facts before them they conclude : 

(1) that there is general opposition both by employers and 
workers to the inclusion of agriculture under the general provisions 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 ; 

(2) that there is no evidence that a special scheme for agricul- 
ture under the Act would or would not be acceptable to employers 
or workers and that in any case the information at present available 
as to the incidence of unemployment in agriculture is insufficient 
for the preparation of such a scheme ; 

(3) that there is no evidence of such general agreement as would 
be necessary for the consideration of a voluntary scheme of insurance 
against unemployment outside the Act, and independent of state 
aid. 


One of the workers’ representatives, however, added a reservation 
to the effect that, while no large body of agricultural workers had pro- 
tested against exclusion from the Act, “in some districts of different 
counties there is an undoubted desire to be so included’. The question 
has been discussed frequently in labour circles and there has been a 
growing body of opinion, voiced in resolutions of the Trades Union 
Congress and other meetings, in favour of including agricultural workers 
in unemployment insurance. 

In May 1925 the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (for England 
and Wales) and the Secretary for Scotland jointly appointed a Committee 
of eleven members, including representatives of agricultural employers 
and workers, 


‘“‘to consider and report whether it is desirable that workers in agri- 
culture should be compulsorily insured against the risk of unemploy- 
ment, and, if so, on what terms and conditions and in what manner the 
insurance of agricultural workers may be most effectively provided 
either by the inclusion of agriculture within the scope of existing legis- 
lation or by means of new legislation.” 


The report of the Committee gives a valuable summary of such facts 
as are available and of the state of opinion on this rather obscure and 
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difficult question!. The division of opinion on the subject is sufficiently 
illustrated by the fact that the report was signed by only six members 
of the Committee, the remaining five presenting a minority report? 


NUMBER OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


The Committee found no precise records as to the number of persons 
at present excluded from unemployment insurance on the ground of their 
employment in agriculture and had therefore to make some estimate 

The first question to be considered was : what is agriculture for pur. 
poses of unemployment insurance ? No definition is given in the Acts, 
and from time to time doubts whether unemployment should or should 
not be deemed agricultural have had to be settled by the Minister of 
Labour or the High Court. At various times the exception has been 
held to apply to workers employed by farmers, landscape gardeners, 
nurserymen, and landowners ; it also covers jobbing gardeners employed 
by private individuals, greenkeepers and groundsmen, men employed in 
public parks, recreation grounds, cemeteries, and sewage farms. The 
exception thus covers rather more than farming as ordinarily understood. 

On the other hand, it does not cover all kinds of employment by a 
farmer. Workers such as carpenters, blacksmiths, sawyers, etc., 
employed by farmers wholly or mainly at their own craft, have to be 
insured. Again, if a farmer also carries on a separate business which 
is not essentially agricultural, such as haulage, milling, horse and cattle 
dealing, or retail butchering, which are covered by insurance, contri- 
butions must be paid in respect of men employed on such work unless 
they are employed for the majority of their time on non-insurable work 
in agriculture. 

As a practical basis for its work, the Committee assumed that all 
workers employed by farmers or others in the cultivation of the soil 
and the care of or attendance on farm livestock are excluded from the 
unemployment insurance scheme. 

There were two sources from which to estimate the number of workers 
so employed — the occupational statistics of the general census and the 
agricultural returns collected from farmers by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries and the Scottish Board of Agriculture. According to the 
population census taken on 19 June 1921 the number of persons employed 
in agriculture was about 690,000, of whom 643,000 were men and 
47,000 women. The agricultural returns for 4 June 1921 of the number 
of persons actually employed on agricultural holdings of one acre or 
more, on the other hand, gave the total as 996,000, of whom 837,000 
were men and 159,000 women. The returns for June 1925 gave 787,000 
men and 138,000 women, a total of 925,000. The discrepancy between 





1 MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES AND ScoTrisH OFFice: Report 
of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Agricultural Unemployment Insurance. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 107 pp. 6s. 

* It appears that the majority consisted of the Chairman, the workers repre- 
sentatives, and one impartial member; the minority of the employers’ represei- 
tatives and the other impartial member. 
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the two sets of figures cannot be entirely reconciled, and is due partly 
to differences in classification and to uncertainties as to the position of 
workers intermittently employed. 

An important distinction is that between regular and casual workers. 
Regular agricultural workers in Scotland and parts of Northern England 
and of Wales are engaged on yearly or half-yearly contracts, while in 
the greater part of England they are paid and employed by the week, 
although they often remain with the same employer for long periods. 
In fact, it was suggested that the worker on a long contract changed his 
employer more frequently than the worker engaged by the week, the 
yearly or half-yearly ‘‘ hiring fairs ” affording a definite opportunity for 
this. In June 1925 the proportion of regular workers was about 80 per 
cent. in England and Wales and 84 per cent. in Scotland. 

At the same date the total number of casual workers was 133,782, 
of whom 58,570 were women. The term casual worker covers a great 
variety of workers and in some cases is misleading. Casual workers 
may be roughly classified into four main groups : 

(a) Workers in regular employment but working for more than one 
employer. This includes skilled workers such as hedgers and thatchers, 
who are often ina better economic position than the so-called ‘ regular” 
workers. They are equally dependent for their entire livelihood on 
agriculture. 

(6) Workers whose only occupation is agriculture but who are not 
employed for the whole year. 

(c) Workers employed in agriculture for the greater part of the year 
and in some other occupation for the rest of the time. 

(d) Purely seasonal workers engaged for the harvest of hops, peas, 
fruit, etc., who do not seek agricultural employment at other times and 
may be more or less regularly engaged in other work. 


To these the minority of the Committee add a fifth class : “ persons 
who owing to age, infirmity, character, or any other cause, which may 
include absence of work, are only able to secure occasional employment. ” 

Unfortunately there are no statistics to indicate the relative numer- 
ical importance of these different groups. It is clear that no generali- 
sation about the so-called ‘‘ casual workers ”’ is valid ; they may all be 
liable to agricultural unemployment — as may the regular workers — 
but the nature and consequences of this unemployment will vary very 
considerably. 


INCIDENCE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Committee was not explicity instructed to enquire into the exis- 
tence or extent of unemployment in agriculture, but felt this to be a 
necessary preliminary to investigating the need of insurance. If unem- 
ployment does not and will not exist in British agriculture, the question 
of insurance would not arise ; if, on the other hand, the risk does or 
may exist, some estimate of its magnitude is essential. 

At the outset the Committee was faced with an almost total absence 
of statistics. The employment exchanges under the Ministry of Labour 
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register and endeavour to place agricultural and horticultural workers 
who may apply to them, but the proportion of the rural labour market 
which they cover is small, both because the exchanges are located in 
industrial and urban centres and because one of the main incentives to 
register as unemployed is lacking owing to the exclusion of agriculture 
from the benefits of unemployment insurance. Statistics taken from 
the employment exchanges can therefore be used only to indicate the 
existence and not the extent of unemployment. 

The numbers registered with the exchanges are very small, especially 
in relation to the total live register, which has been over a million for 
the last five years. The highest figures recorded occurred in March 1921 
for England and Wales, with 5,369 registered unemployed in agriculture 
and 2,628 in gardening, and in December 1921 for Scotland, when 
1,487 were registered in agriculture and 118 in gardening. In 1925.the 
figures were exceptionally low, ranging in agriculture from 693 to 892 
for England and Wales and from 130 to 221 for Scotland, while in horti- 
culture the respective figures were 528 to 663 and 81 to 109. There is 
thus some evidence that unemployment does exist in agriculture and 
that it was considerably worse in 1921 than in 1925. 

The Committee also endeavoured to obtain indirect evidence as to 
the extent of agricultural unemployment from the statistics of poor-law 
relief in rural areas and the arrears of contributions in health insurance 
societies catering mainly for agricultural workers. In 111 rural poor-law 
unions in England and Wales the number of persons normally engaged 
in a regular but uninsured occupation (i.e. generally agriculture) in 
receipt of domiciliary relief, with their dependants, ranged from 514 to 
1,061 in 1923 and from 558 to 729 in 1925. The minority report points 
out that these figures amount to less than one per 10,000 of the popula- 
tion in these unions. Similar evidence for Scotland showed that in 
May 1925 not more than 55 able-bodied agricultural workers with 
160 dependants were receiving pocr-law relief. 

The evidence of health insurance societies catering for the ruraj 
population (not exclusively agricultural workers) showed that the aver- 
age annual deficiency in contributions ranged from 2 to 5 weeks for 
men and 4 to 8 weeks for women in England and Wales, while in one 
Scottish society the average was 3 days for men and 8 for women. 
Dsaficiency in contributions may, of course, be due to causes other than 
unemployment, while on the other hand members may contrive to con- 
tinue their contributions even though unemployed. In any case the 
figures do not suggest widespread or long-continued unemployment. 

In the absence of satisfactory statistical evidence the Committee had 
to rely mainly on the statements of persons or bodies with knowledge 
of agricultural conditions, and these, of course, represent at best only 
considered opinions or estimates. This evidence revealed a great 
diversity of opinion in different areas and even in the same district, 
which made it extremely difficult for the Committee to reach any general 
conclusions. 

Enquiries were sent to all members of the local agricultural wages 
committees, which include employers, workers, and impartial members, 
but altogether less than half of them replied. As regards regular farm 
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workers, in January 1925 chairmen and impartial members reported 
unemployment in six areas, employers in one only, and workers in 37 
out of the total of 47 areas ; in 25 of these the estimated proportion of 
unemployed ranged up to as much as 10 per cent. In June chairmen 
and impartial members reported a few cases of unemployment in three 
areas, employers in two, and workers in 36 ; in nine cases there was said 
t> be unemployment “to an appreciable extent’’. Unemployment 
among casual workers in the winter was said by chairmen and impartial 
members to be serious in only one area. Employers quoted instances 
in six areas (in one 10 per cent., in another 5), and workers in 38 areas, 
the estimated proportion in a few cases running to 10 per cent. or over. 

Evidence was also sought from organisations of agricultural employers 
and workers. The National Farmers’ Union for Scotland stated gener- 
ally that unemployment does not exist in Scottish agriculture, and this 
was substantially corroborated by the representative of the Scottish 
Farm Servants’ Union. 

The National Farmers’ Union in Engiand and Wales, summarising 
information obtained by questionnaire from its branches, stated that 
unemployment among regular workers existed in only three counties, 
that in any case it did not amount to more than one per cent. of the total, 
and was confined to youths and old men. As regards casual workers, 
the Union stated that the period of minimum employment was from 
December to April or May, but owing to the difficulty in obtaining labour 
the seasonal decrease had been largely eliminated ; for 30 counties 
employing over 82,000 casual workers in June 1925 the maximum reduc- 
tion in winter was said to be 25 per cent. 

The evidence of the workers differed considerably from this. The 
National Union of Agricultural Workers learned from questionnaires 
issued in the spring of 1924 that of 21,000 men in 33 different counties 
4.9 per cent. were then unemployed. The representative of the Union 
estimated that the ‘‘ normal ”’ extent of unemployment between October 
and February was from 24% to 5 per cent. and its duration from six to 
thirty weeks in the year. 

The Committee also accepted evidence as to unemployment in 
past years, since the present time is regardedas abnormal. It points out 
that there must have been unemployment among agricultural labourers 
in the past, since the total number employed in agriculture, according 
to the census, fell by more than 350,000 between 187] and 1921. The 
area under arable cultivation declined during the same period by about 
3'/, million acres, estimated to involve 100,000 men in loss of employ- 
ment. The Committee took into account the possibility of future tran- 
sitional unemployment if further changes took place in the distribution 
of population and the use of the land. 

A problem raised by some of the workers’ representatives was that 
resulting from the system of tied cottages, where the farmer-employer 
is also the landlord. Unemployment for the tenant of a tied cottage 
also means homelessness and thus even greater hardship. Under 
existing law the farmer may evict his tenant only if he can satisfy the 
local agricultural committee that the cottage is essential for the proper 
working of the farm, but the workers allege that the committees autho- 
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rise evictions by a majority, who are landowners and farmers, almost 
“ automatically ”’. 

The majority of the Committee arrived at the conclusion that in 
England and Wales, although in 1925 the number of agricultural workers 
unemployed was unusually small, there was some unemployment in 
various parts of the country even in the spring and summer. They 
consider it ‘‘ not unreasonable to assume ” that 0.5 per cent. of th: 
regular workers and 3 per cent. of the casual workers would be unem- 
ployed in the course of the year. Allowing for dependants, this would 
mean that about 24,000 persons would be affected by unemployment. 
The majority conclude “ that the risk of unemployment in agriculture 
cannot be ignored, that it exists even under the present unusually 
favourable conditions, and that it may at any time reach more serious 
dimensions. ”’ 

The minority of the Commitee, on the other hand, conclude that 
the immunity from the risk of unemployment enjoyed by agricultural 
workers in 1920 continues and will continue in no lessened degree. In 
fact, they anticipate an increased shortage of labour in view of: (1) 
the fall in the number of children attending rural schools ; (2) the impend- 
ing grant (in 1928) of old-age pensions at 65, when the older labourers 
will give up regular work ; (3) the increased demand for labour on elec- 
tricity schemes and road maintenance ; (4) the demand for agricultural 
workers as immigrants in the Dominions; (5) the attraction of work 
under urban conditions. 

Both the majority and minority were in agreement that the risk of 


unemployment was very much less in Scotland than in England and 
Wales, possibly owing to the prevalence of long-term contracts. 


DESIRABILITY OF INSURANCE 


In considering the desirability of unemployment insurance for agri- 
cultural workers, the Committee felt that the first essential was to 
know the views of employers and workers on the subject. 

In Scotland both employers and workers appear to be opposed to 
inclusion in insurance, and for this reason, coupled with the smaller 
risk of unemployment, the Committee made no recommendation for 
Scotland. 

In England and Wales opinions were sharply divided. The farmers’ 
organisations and individual employers were all strongly opposed to 
insurance, while the workers were as strongly in favour of it. Opinion 
among agricultural workers has changed since 1920 and only a minority 
are now opposed to insurance. The arguments in favour of the inclusion 
of agriculture which the majority of the Committee accepted were, 
first, that it is unjust to exclude agricultural workers from the economic 
security which it is the national policy to provide for wage earners gener- 
ally. The low level of agricultural wages and the practical impossi- 
bility of saving make it even more necessary to give agricultural workers 
the same protection against the hardship of unemployment as that 
enjoyed by industrial workers earning higher wages. The second argu- 
ment was that the absence of any protection against unemploymen 
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is one of the reasons for the drift to the towns and industrial employ- 
ment. ‘“* The exclusion of farm workers from unemployment insurance 
is thus prejudicial to the interests of agriculture, while at the same time 
transferring to other industries a liability which it ought properly to 
bear.”’ The majority stated that the objections to the inclusion of 
agriculture placed before the Committee were mainly those applicable 
to the whole principle of unemployment insurance, with which the Com- 
mittee was not directly concerned. 

The minority of the Committee were opposed to the extension of 
insurance to agriculture, both because of its immunity from unemploy- 
ment and because no workable scheme could be devised., The latter 
objection falls to be considered under the next heading. 


PRACTICABILITY OF INSURANCE 


The Committee took full evidence as to the working of the general 
- scheme of unemployment insurance and of the special schemes for the 
banking and insurance industry set up under section 18 of the 1920 
Act, and received suggestions from several witnesses as to a suitable 
scheme for agriculture. 

Since the introduction of further special schemes under section 18 
is indefinitely suspended, the possibility of providing for agriculture 
under this head was ruled out. In any case it would be difficult to do 
this, since the state makes no contribution to special schemes, and 
expert witnesses differed as to the possibility of providing the necessary 
administrative machinery. 

Only one or two witnesses suggested that agriculture should be includ- 
ed in the existing general scheme, and the Committee were unanimous 
in considering the present scheme inapplicable to agriculture. Some 
witnesses proposed that unemployment insurance for agriculture should be 
linked up with health insurance, a suggestion on which the Committee 
expresses no opinion. 

Both majority and minority were agreed that the only possibility 
to be considered was an entirely new system for agriculture under special 
legislation. The information laid before the Committee was insufficient 
to serve as basis for detailed proposals, but the majority indicate the 
general lines on which a scheme might be constructed. They describe 
the difficulties as considerable but not insuperable. 

The general finance of the system should be the same as in the existing 
scheme for industry, involving contributions from employers, workers, 
and the state. Although information as to the actual or potential 
extent of unemployment is vague and incomplete, the majority consider 
a “ fairly safe ’’ basis for financial calculations to be the estimate that 
1 per cent. of the regular workers and 5 per cent. of the casual workers 
would claim benefit in the course of the year and that the average dura- 
tion of unemployment would be four weeks for regular workers and ten 
weeks for casual workers. 

If the benefits were the same as under the general Act, and if it 





* Men 18s. weekly, women 15s., boys 7s. 6d., girls 6s. Dependants’ benefit 
5s. for dependent wife or husband and 2s. for each child under 14. 
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were assumed thateach wage earner onan average had two dependants, 
the annual liability would be about £150,000. The scheme might be 
calculated for an annual liability of £250,000 and thus provide for a 
greater degree of unemployment than appears to exist at present. The 
number of insurable workers would be about 700,000 (excluding certain 
temporary harvest workers, etc.), so that a total weekly contribution 
of 6d. would provide an annual income of £900,000, allowing of the 
accumulation of a liberal reserve. 

Assuming that a contribution of 6d. per head per week would be 
adequate, the majority recommend that half of this should be paid by 
the state and the other half in equal shares by employer and worker. 
They defend the assumption by the state of a larger proportion of the 
burden than in the general scheme on the ground of the experimental 
nature of any scheme for agriculture. They further insist that the 
scheme should be reviewed after two or three years’ working to allow 
for any necessary adjustments. 

Benefits should be paid on the same scale as under the general scheme. 
Since, however, wages are considerably lower in agriculture than in 
industry and it is undesirable to pay more in benefit than a man would 
earn if in employment, the Committee recommends a general proviso 
whereby the total weekly amount of the benefit received should in no 
case exceed the weekly wage last earned. 

Where workers are employed partly in agriculture and partly in 
nsurable industrial occupations it is suggested that they should be 
entitled to claim benefit from the general fund and the agricultural 
fund in proportion to the number of contributions paid to each. The 
minority report lays great stress on the demarcation difficulties which 
would arise in such cases and also questions whether the casual worker 
only occasicnally employed in agriculture is an insurable proposition 
at all. 

Where regular workers are employed all the year round by the same 
farmer it is suggested that the employers’ and workers’ contributions 
might be paid quarterly in advance on a reduced scale. Thus, if the 
ordinary contribution were 114d. each per week (equal to 13s. per annum 
together), the quarterly payment might be Is. 6d. each. For an em- 
ployer of 10 regular workers on a farm of 350 acres this would involve 
an annual charge of £3, or rather less than 3d. per acre. 

The minority of the Committee, opposed in principle to the exten- 
sion of insurance to agriculture, simply state that they have no data 
upon which to formulate a separate scheme involving new legislation. 

The difficulties involved in providing the necessary administrative 
machinery appear considerable. The employment exchanges under the 
Ministry of Labour, which administer the general scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance, would be inadequate for the purpose, both in number 
and in location. The essentials are to have means of testing the bona 
fides of a claimant and of restoring him to employment as soon as pos- 
sible. The majority of the Committee recommend that the Ministry 
of Agriculture should be responsible for the administration of the scheme 
with the co-operation of the Ministry of Labour. Local administra- 
tion should be entrusted to joint bodies representing employers and 
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workers — possibly in the first instance the existing agricultural wages 
committees. A central body representative of employers and workers 
should be set up, at least with advisory powers and possibly also with 
some powers of supervisidn and control. 

The minority consider that the administrative difticulties are insuper- 
able and constitute the final argument against the introduction of 
insurance. 

Since the publication of the report the British Government has 
announced that it does not propose to adopt the recommendations of 
the Committee. 


The Distribution of Unemployed Workers 
in Switzerland by Age and Skill 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS 


The Swiss Federal Labour Office recently began to compile half- 
yearly statistics of the distribution of unemployed workers by age 
groups. The first two half-yearly returns — for the end of January 
and the end of July 1926 — are now available’. 

These returns are based upon the number of applications for work 
registered by the public employment exchanges. They do not cover the 
whole number of unemployed persons, but are sufficiently representative 
of the state of affairs on the labour market as a whole. 

As the detailed commentary published by the Federal Labour 
Office points out, unemployment statistics classified by age groups are 
of great interest. Taken in conjunction with the results of enquiries 
into seasonal fluctuations on the labour market and the distribution 
of apprentices among various trades, they supply useful information 
‘for helping to determine the causes of unemployment. Moreover, 
statistics of this kind are the necessary basis for any special measures 
taken to assist elderly unemployed workers, and form the starting- 
point for vocational guidance of young workers which shall take account 
of the needs of the labour market. 

The returns forthe end of January 1926 dealt with 20,206 unemployed 
workers out of a total of 22,080 then registered with the various 
public employment exchanges, and the corresponding figures at the 
end of July 1926 were 11,842 unemployed workers out of a total of 
12,464 registered. The proportion of workers not covered by the 
enquiry was thus slightly smaller on the second occasion than on the 
first. 





2 Cf. Informations de statistique sociale, April and Sept. 1926. Berne. 
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Taking each of the returns as a whole, the percentage of workers 
in the various age groups was as follows : 


Date Under 20-29 30-32 , 40-49 50-59 60 years 
20 years years years years years and over 


31 Jan. 1926 9 33 19 17 13 ” 
31 July 1926 10 35 19 15 12 9 


This comparison shows that the percentage of unemployed increased 
slightly in the first two age groups, decreased among workers aged 
40 to 59 years, and remained stable among those aged 30 to 39 years 
and 60 years and over. In other words, the proportion of young un- 
employed workers was a little higher at the end of July than at the 
end of January. 

The percentage for each sex in the various age groups at the two 
periods considered was as follows : 


Date and sex Under 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60 years 
20 years years years years years and over 
Men: 


31 Jan 1926 y 33 19 17 14 
31 July 1926 Ss 35 20 15 12 
Women : 


31 Jan. 1926 18 32 17 15 1] 
31 July 1926 2] 36 16 14 8 


It will be seen from this table that, on the average, the women 
seeking employment were much younger than the men. This higher 
proportion of young women than of young men among the unemployed 
is partially due to the fact that (according to the population census) 
the percentage of young female workers in Switzerland is much higher 
than that of young male workers. The percentage distribution of 
workers by sex and age groups as given by the general census of 1920 was 
as follows : 


Sex Under 20-29 40-49 50-59 60 years 
20 years years years years years and over 


Men 13 32 22 17 10 6 
Women 22 37 16 11 8 6 


Thus 13 out of every 100 male workers in Switzerland were under 20 
years of age, while the corresponding proportion of female workers 
was 22 per cent. Moreover, if the information furnished by the 
census is combined with the figures for unemployment, the proportion 
of unemployed per 100 workers in each age and sex group is as follows: 


Date Under 20-29 30-3¢ 40-49 50-59 60 years 
and sex 20 years years years vears vearts and over 
Men: 
31 Jan. 1926 . 2.1 
31 July 1926 .6 1.3 
Women : 


31 Jan. 1926 0.6 0.6 
31 July 1926 0. 0.5 
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Thus unemployment is less severe among women than among men 
in all the age groups, and the decrease from the end of January to the 
end of July has been similar for both sexes. The two series of figures 
also show that, among male workers, the proportion of unemployed 
increases with age, except in the age group 30 to 39 years. Among 
women, however, the figures show that at the end of July there was 
almost the same proportion of unemployment (0.5 per cent.) in all 
age groups. 

Unemployment is most prevalent among male workers in the age 
groups 20 to 29 years and 40 years and over. As regards the former, 
the Federal Labour Office explains that the position is partly due to 
the excessive numbers of young workers entering trades which are 
already overcrowded or which need a lengthy vocational training. 
In the age groups 40 years and over unemployment is principally due 
to the preference given to younger workers; a contributory cause, 
however, is the severe depression in the textile industry, in which the 
workers employed are relatively older than in most other branches 
of industry. 

The relatively small proportion of unemployment in the group 
under 20 years of age is explained by the fact that about half the work- 
ers under 20 are employed in agriculture, where unemployment is 
practically non-existent. Apart from agriculture, however, 1.2 per 
cent. of the workers under 20 years of age were unemployed, this 
being mainly due to the large number of young workers seeking 
employment in commercial undertakings. 

The proportion of unemployed workers in the various age groups 
is not the same in different cantons. The highest percentage of work- 
ers in the older groups is found in the Cantons of Appenzell (Ausser 
Rhoden) and St. Gall, where the textile industry is the most important, 
and in the Canton of Geneva. The highest proportion of unemployed 
young workers is found in the agricultural Cantons of Valais, Fribourg, 
and the Ticino. 

Among men, the age groups from 20 to 39 years include a very 
high proportion (more than 80 per cent.) of unemployed workers belong- 
ing to the liberal and intellectual professions ; in commerce and adminis- 
tration approximately half the unemployed are between 20 and 29 years 
of age. The proportion of young women unemployed in the latter 
group of occupations is also very high ; about 30 per cent. of the whole 
number of unemployed women in commercial occupations (mainly 
clerks and shop assistants) are under 20 years of age. 

Among the various trade groups, the average age of unemployed 
workers is greatest in the textile industry. Of every 100 unemployed 
male workers belonging to this group, not more than one or two are 
under 20 years of age, while from 66 to 76 are 40 or over. The corre- 
sponding figures for women are: under 20 years of age, from 3 to 7 per 
cent. ; over 40 years of age, 50 to 68 per cent. Detailed figures for the 
various branches of the textile industry are given in the following 
table : 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS OF UNEMPLOYED WORKERS 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 1926 

Date | 20-29 | 30-39 | 40-49 | 50-59 | 60 years 

(1926) 20 years | years | years | years 


Branch of industry ‘ 
years /and over) 


| 


Men: | 

Silk Jan. 
a July 
Cotton Jan. 
- July 
Embroidery Jan. 
July 








to 


mem bo Ww 


* 
~ 


Bleaching, 
dyeing, ete. dan. 
July 


Women : 


Silk Jan. 
” 31 July 
Cotton 1 Jan. 
os July 
Finbroidery 1 Jan. 
9 3L July 








i 








These figures show that the average age of unemployed workers 
was relatively high in all branches of the textile industry, though it 
fell noticeably between 31 January and 31 July 1926. The cotton 
industry has the largest number of unemployed workers aged 60 or 
over : these are principally home workers in the Canton of Appenzell 
(Ausser Rhoden). 

There is also a large proportion of unemployed workers in the olde: 
age groups in the watchmaking industry. 


DISTRIBUTION BY VOCATIONAL TRAINING AND SKILL 


The Federal Labour Office has also recently examined the distribu- 
tion of unemployed workers by degree of vocational training and skill’. 

Switzerland, like many other countries, suffers from an excess of 
untrained workers, due in many cases to absence of definite choice on 
the part of young persons leaving school. The result is a far too numer- 
ous group of unskilled workers ; this group is the first to suffer in times 
of depression, and a certain proportion of it is always unemployed, 
even in times of prosperity. On the other hand, there is quite frequently 
a shortage of efficient skilled workers. This, says the Federal Labour 
Office, is a state of affairs which is especially notable in Switzerland, 
where it dates from before the war. The excess of untrained workers 
and the shortage of trained workers are the more difficult to deal with 
because the kind of industrial production found in Switzerland demands 


* Cf. Informations de statistique sociale, Oct. 1926. 
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very great technical skill. The result is that large numbers of highly 
skilled foreign workers, whose services can only be obtained by paying 
them higher wages, have to be brought into the country. 

‘During and after the war the proportion of unskilled workers in 
Switzerland seems to have risen still higher. During the war, increased 
needs made it possible to employ all available labour ; and as young 
workers without any vocational training easily found employment, 
there was naturally less inducement for them to learn any particular 
trade. Further, material circumstances in many cases became so 
much more difficult that numbers of young persons had to look for paid 
employment as early as possible, and give up any idea of apprentice- 
ship or training. Finally, in certain industries the wages of unskilled 
workers gradually became almost equal to those of skilled workers ; 
and thus the last inducement for young workers to learn a skilled trade 
disappeared. 

The temporary tendency to equalisation of wages is clearly shown 
by the fcllowing table, which gives the index number of daily earnings 
of certain classes of skilled workers compared with those of unskilled 
workers, the latter being taken as equal to 100. 


Category 1913 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 


Foremen 163 156 143 138 158 170 169 

Skilled and semi-skilled 
workers 127 124 119 115 122 127 127 2. 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Unskilled workers 


The tendency to equalisation of wages became more and more 
marked up to 1920 ; it decreased in subsequent years until the differences 
between the wages of the different grades had regained their pre-war 
levels. Towards the close of 1920, however, the wave of unemploy- 
ment began, placing a further obstacle in the way of an increase in the 
number of skilled workers. Unfortunately, these were the years during 
which the training of a greater supply of workers, especially for the 
building and woodworking industries, was most urgently needed 
In their absence, it became necessary to grant an extension of the 
authorisation to remain and work in the country to a number of foreign 
workers, when the industrial depression was at its worst, and in spite 
of the widespread unemployment then existing in Switzerland among 
the unskilled workers and commercial employees who were a glut 
on the market. 

A comparison of the results of the two most recent censuses (those of 
1910 and 1920) shows that the proportion of unskilled as compared 
with skilled workers has greatly increased, the number (excluding 
agriculture) of unskilled workers having risen from 149,688 in 1910 
to 173,476 in 1920, an increase of 16 per cent. ; whereas, during the 
same period, the number of skilled workers (excluding agriculture but 
including domestic service) rose by only 11 per cent. The position has 
improved slightly during the last two years, owing partly to the greater 
stability of the economic situation, resulting in an increase in the num- 
ber of apprentices, and partly to the efforts which have been made to 
introduce vocational guidance for young persons. 
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Further, the statistical returns collected every quarter by the 
Federal Labour Office on the industrial situation prove that the 
labour shortage notified by various undertakings is in nearly every 
case a shortage of skilled workers, while the excess of workers registéred 
as unemployed is chiefly made up of unskilled workers. Thus, in the 
second quarter of 1926, two-fifths of the undertakings included in the 
returns notified the existence of an excess of unskilled workers, while 
a shortage of unskilled workers was notified by less than 1 per cent. 
of them. On the contrary, 22 per cent. of these undertakings notified 
a shortage of skilled labour, and 19.6 per cent. a surplus. These last 
figures would seem to indicate that in Switzerland not only are the 
proportions of unskilled and skilled labour quite wrong, but also that 
the distribution of the latter group over the various industries does not 
correspond to the precise needs of the labour market. A similar con. 
clusion may be drawn from the statistics of the labour market. 


WORKERS IN SEARCH OF EMPLOYMENT PER THOUSAND WORKERS 





Men Women | Tota! 





Date j 
(end of month) | Unskilled | Others | Unskilled | Others | Unskatea | Others | 





! | 
1s | 
7 4 
20 
19 
12 
14 
31 


1924 July 16 i 9 
Sept. 19 § 9 
Dec. 24 8 
1925 March 22 9 
June 14 8 
Sept. 15 10 
Dec. 36 16 
1926 March 24 13 22 
June 15 f 11 14 
Sept. 23 j ll | 20 
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Even if the undoubted lacunae in these data are taken into account, 
together with the fact that the statistics are certainly more complete 
in respect of unskilled than of skilled workers (the figures denoting 
applications for employment), it is nevertheless clear that unemployment 
‘affects unskilled workers more severely than others, among both men 
and women. The fact that the difference is slightly less among women 
than among men is due, according to the Federal Labour Office, to the 
circumstance that in the textile industry the industrial depression has 
principally affected skilled and semi-skilled women workers. 

It may be noted that it is not only in the case of general unemploy- 
ment that unskilled workers suffer more severely than skilled workers ; 
seasonal fluctuations in the labour market also affect the former more 
severely, in duration as well as in severity. As a rule, the unemploy- 
ment curve reaches its lowest point at the end of July for the labour 
market in general and for all categories of workers. If unemployment 
at the end of July is taken as 100, its movement in the succeeding 
months works out, for the two categories considered, as follows : 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WORKERS IN SEARCH OF EMPLOYMENT 





1924 - 1925 } 1925 - 1926 1926 - 1927 


' 





P 4 th Skilled and} ,,...; Skilled and {| ,- Skilled and — 
fend of month) | emi-skilled | Uki"ed | soni skilled Unskilled | semi-skilled | Unskilled 





| 
' 
i 
| 
} 


Aug. 105 q 100 102 106 

Sept. 96 100 112 112 
| Oct. 109 114 143 
; Nov. 145 142 208 

Dec. 144 ¢ 148 245 
| Jan. 151 : 187 294 
| Feb. 154 171 237 
| March 127 3 136 173 
| April 107 106 132 
| May 87 8 96 130 
| June 114 f 97 | 113 


In general, seasonal unemployment affects unskilled workers before 
others, and is severer and more prolonged among the unskilled. On the 
other hand, the average period of unemployment is shorter for unskilled 
than for skilled workers ; for example, in 1925 this period averaged 21 
days for unskilled as against 28 days for skilled workers. This is due 
to the fact that the unskilled worker who keeps his job for a shorter 
time than the skilled worker is also more easily placed, and constitutes 
a kind of floating element in the labour supply. As unskilled workers 
frequently change their job and are always available in considerable 
numbers, it naturally follows that vacancies offered to them never remain 
long unfilled ; in 1925, for instance, vacancies for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers took, on an average, eleven days to fill, while vacancies for 
unskilled workers were filled on an average within four days, and those 
for labourers and day-labourers on an average in one day. 

In conclusion, says the Federal Labour Office, efforts to reduce the 
number of workers without a definite trade are of the greatest importance, 
not only because they offer a first solution of certain aspects of the 
unemployment problem by making it possible to reduce the excess of 
foreign labour, but also because, if they succeed, they will secure better 
and more stable conditions of living for the Swiss working population. 


| 
, 100 100 100 100 
| 
| 























Factory Inspection in Australia in 1925 


Victoria ! 


As in previous years, the report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
in Victoria is concerned mainly with the administration of the Factories 





1 Victoria. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Shops for the Year ended 31 December 1925. Melbourne, Govt. Printer, 1926. 48 pp. 
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and Shops Acts; in addition to these, the inspectorate supervises the 
observance of the Servants’ Registry Offices Act, the Footwear Regula- 
tion Act, and the Lifts Regulation Act. The number of persons engaged 
in the work of inspection is not stated, but special reports are quoted 
from an inspector of machinery (pp. 9-10) and two inspectors of lifts 
(p. 15). It is also reported that a woman medical inspector of factories 
was appointed on 1 October 1925, her principal duties being to investigate 
the effect of conditions of employment in factories and shops on the 
health of women and girls, and to act as certifying surgeon in respect 
of girls under fifteen when required (p. 7). 

The total number of factories on the register of the inspectorate in 
1925 was 10,174 (10,012)', and 128,013 (129,147) persons were employed 
therein, inclusive of working employers and their children. These 
totals are analysed by trades and districts, the employees being further 
classified by sex in each district (pp. 5, 19-25). There were 34,692 
(33,388) registered shops employing 36,912 (34,853) persons, almost one- 
fourth of whom (as in 1924) were in the drapery trade (pp. 10, 26). 
Trade is said to have been dull during the greater part of the year, partly 
owing to the shortage of raw materials and other supplies caused by the 
shipping dispute (p. 5). There was a considerable amount of unemploy- 
ment (p. 6), but overtime was worked in 60 (51) factories by 10,687 
(10,482) women and girls and 264 (239) boys (p. 36). 

Statistics of trade disputes are given for the manufacturing indus- 
tries ; this feature appeared for the first time in the 1924 report. There 
were 5 (9) disputes in these industries, directly involving 860 (989) 
employees and entailing a loss of 8,208 (4,121) working days. The 
principal disputes in industry in general are described in tabular form, 
with their scope, duration, cause, and result. Most of the disputes 
turned on wages questions ; the longest was the Melbourne gasworkers’ 
strike, but far more loss of time was caused by the strike of the engineers 
at the State coal mine at Wonthaggi (p. 8). On 31 December 1925 
there were 18] (183) wages boards in existence or authorised, covering 
about 193,000 (192,300) persons (p. 11). Of these boards 98 (102) 
covered only the urban area of the State, where most of the tactories 
are situated. Lists are given of the boards covering different areas, and 
of the trades possessing boards which are also affected by Commonwealth 
awards or agreements (pp. 11-13). Detailed statistics are given of the 
average weekly wages, and the number of persons to whom they apply, 
under various age groups and grades of skill, in the trades covered by 
wages boards (pp. 27-33), and similar particulars are given for trades 
without boards (pp. 34-35). 

There were no prosecutions during the year under any of the Acts 
administered by the inspectorate except the Factories and Shops Acts. 

Inder these Acts 526 (928) prosecutions were instituted, and 482 (677) 
convictions were obtained, 25 (13) cases being withdrawn and 19 (38) 
dismissed. Three-fifths of the prosecutions were directed against 





1 The figures in brackets are those for 1924. For summary of 1924 report 
ef. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1926, p. 253. 
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shopkeepers trading after the legal closing hours, and 65 (67) cases 
were tor breaches of determinations of wages boards (p. 37). 

The report does not contain much information respecting hygiene 
and welfare work. There were only six prosecutions in relation to 
hygiene — two for uncleauliness of premises, and four for lack of sani- 
tary accommodation in connection with shops (p. 37). Owing to the 
efforts of the inspectors in 1924 and 1925, practically all the metal- 
polishing workshops in the State are reported to be equipped with dust 
exhausts, which are now appreciated even by occupiers whoat firstobjected 
toinstalling them (p. 9). It is noted that several large firms have made 
extensive provision for the comfort and recreation of their employees 
(p. 7). 

During the year 996 (J ,052) accidents were reported, 8 (9) being fatal. 
These totals are elaborately analysed to show the cause of the accident 
(industry and type of machine), age (over or under 18) and sex of the 
injured person, and part of the body injured (pp. 38-45). Nearly 
two-thirds of the accidents reported were not caused by machinery. 
Three of the eight deaths were caused by contact with transmission 
machinery (two of them while attempting to place a belt on a pulley). 
Conditions in woodworking and sawmilling were somewhat improved, 
only one finger-joint being lost through the use of a square cutter block, 
while the enforcement of guards for circular saws reduced both the 
frequency and the severity of accidents on this type of machine (p. 9). 
Allusion is again made to the difficulty of enforcing the proper guarding 
of travelling chaffcutters, owing to the terms in which the law relating 
to such machines is drafted (p. 9). There is a special return of accidents 
at chaffcutters on farms, eleven in all, one being fatal, and nearly 
all being caused by the feed rollers or cogwheels (p. 46). There were 
only 4 (9) accidents in connection with lifts, 1 (2) being fatal — a lift 
attendant forced the lock of the lift well and stepped into the opening 
when the lift was not there. Good results are reported from the compul- 
sory testing of the safety gear of lifts every three months by an autho- 
rised engineer (pp. 15, 47-48). 


Souta AvuSTRALIA! 


As in 1924, the report on factory inspection in South Australia in 
1925 consists mainly of statistical tables. In a brief introductory note 
it is stated that the inspection staff is the same as in 1924 — fourteen 
men (one of whom specialises in lift inspection, while two deal with 
scaffolding) and two women, in addition to the Chief Inspector (p. 5). 
This staff during 1925 administered the Industrial Code (which was 
amended during the year*), and the Acts relating to early closing, 
registry offices, steam boilers, lifts, and scaffolding. 





1 Sourn AUSTRALIA. MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY, FACTORIES AND STEAM BOILERS 
DEPARTMENT: Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and Steam Boilers for 
the Year 1925. Adelaide, Govt. Printer, 1926. 24 pp. 

* For summary of 1924 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, 
No. 2, Feb. 1926, p. 256. 

* Amended Code reprinted in INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrricEe: Legislative 
Series, 1926, Austral. 1. 
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There were 2,136 (2,104)! factories, and 8,890 (8,039)* shops on 
the registers of the inspectorate in 1925. The registered factories 
employed 27,838 (25,997) persons and the registered shops 29,409 
(26,730) persons (pp. 7, 19-21). Both for factories and for shops the 
employees are classified by sex, age (up to 16, 16-21, 21 and upwards), 
and industry ; and the numbers of factories and shops of various sizes are 
also given. Employees under 16 years of age numbered 1,751 (1,842) 
in factories and 1,332 (1,150) in shops (pp. 6, 19, 21). More than three- 
quarters of the factories had ten or fewer employees, and only 86 em- 
ployed over 60 persons (p. 6). 

Particulars of the inspections effected, other than the complete 

inspections of steam boilers (p. 23), are not given, though it is stated 
that throughout the year “ work proceeded at high pressure ” (p. 5). 
Orders for improvements were issued under the Industrial Code to occu- 
piers of factories in 293 (82) cases ; 133 (21) of them related to the guard- 
ing of machinery, and half the remainder to ‘‘ renovations ” (p. 14). 
Many of the orders respecting machinery were sent by request of the 
occupiers, who were merely lessees of the factories and wished for this 
documentary evidence to justify their expenditure (p. 4). It was found 
that in some factories the employees were not very ready to co-operate 
in the use of guards, but conditions are said to be gradually improving 
(p. 3). 
The total number of accidents reported was 342 (367), of which 7 
(3) were fatal. Machinery caused 163 (147) of these accidents, including 
4 of the deaths. As in 1924, over half the total number of accidents 
affected the hands and arms, “most of the 63 (57) accidents in woodwork- 
ing being of this nature (pp. 3-4, 13). A special order prescribing 
measures for the prevention of dust was sent to all woodworking factories 
in the course of the year, and it is reported that the large factory occupiers 
have co-operated willingly in the carrying out of the order (p. 4). Eight 
other orders (to particular factories) respecting dust extraction and venti- 
lation were issued during the year (p. 14). 

As in 1925, practically all the lifts in the State were inspected during 
the year (p. 5); there were 1,070 (1,047) lifts on the register (p. 23). 
Complete inspections of steam boilers were made in 892 (886) cases, 
“ leaving only a very few boilers in actual use to be inspected ”’ (pp. 5, 
23). Nineteen (17) examinations were held for the engine-driver’s 
and boiler attendant’s certificates, and 124 (84) candidates passed (p. 24). 
Notices of intention to erect scaffolding were received from builders in 
3,289 (4,114) cases ; it is stated that the provisions of the Scaffolding 
Acts “‘ have been reasonably enforced during the year ” (pp. 5, 24). 

No information is given respecting hygiene and welfare work, except 
the numbers of orders relating to dust prevention which are mentioned 
above, and those relating to sanitary and washing accommodation — 
34 orders in 1925 (p. 14). Particulars are given of the average weekly 
wages paid to employees of various ages in different industries and 
occupations (pp. 8-10), of the amount of overtime of which the inspec- 





1 The figures in brackets are those for 1924. 
* The returns for shops are for the year ended 31 July 1925. 
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torate was notified (p. 10), of the licences issued for the employment 
of aged, slow, infirm, and inexperienced workers at a wage below the 
standard rate (p. 11), and of the employment of probationers and appren- 
tices (p. 12). It is stated that the last-mentioned table is unreliable, 
owing to the absence of any obligation upon employers to report the 
premature cancellation of indentures. The correct total number of 
apprentices is given as 1,430 — 1,187 male and 243 female workers, 
compared with 1,062 and 184 respectively in 1924 (p. 3). 

The average weekly wage paid to adult men isreturned at £5 3s. 9d. 
(£4 18s. 8d.), and that to adult women at £2 12s. 6d. (£2 9s. 10d.), the 
increase in both cases being mainly due to the increase in the living wage 
declared by the Board of Industry (pp. 3, 10). Particulars are given of 
the arrears of wages and overtime pay recovered by the Department 
for employees under determinations and awards (p. 15); most of the 
complaints received by the Department during the year related to 
underpayment of wages (p. 14). The Chief Inspector notes that con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in enforcing determinations 
of industrial boards, owing to the failure of employers in many cases to 
keep a correct record of the ages of young persons employed by them who 
come within the scope of such determinations (p. 5). 


QUEENSLAND! 


The annual report for the year 1925-1926 of the Queensland Director 
of Labour consists almost entirely of statistical tables. As usual, the 
report is drawn up for the year ended 30 June 1926, but most of the 
tables are for the year ended 31 March 1926. 

The strength of the inspection staff is not indicated, but it is noted 
that there are fifteen districts under the whole of the Factories and Shops 
Acts, and 108 (109)? districts to which only Part VIII of the Acts (relat- 
ing to the early closing of shops) applies (pp. 2, 9). The change in the 
shops closing districts is due to the amalgamation with the Brisbane 
district of adjacent urban districts (pp. 4,9). On 31 March there were 
3,991 (3,915) factories and 9,542 (9,253) shops on the register of the 
inspectorate (pp. 2, 4). At the same date 42,057 (40,361) persons were 
employed in the registered factories and 27,490 (26,087) persons in 
4,389 (4,155) of the registered shops; the remainder of the shops were 
without employees (pp. 2, 4). The factories and shops are classified by 
trades, and the number of male and female employees shown for each 
class ; the geographical distribution of the employees in faetories and 
shops respectively is also shown (pp. 14-26). About one-fourth of the 
factory employees and over half of the shop employees in the Brisbane 
district were girls and women. The sex distribution of employees in 
shops outside Brisbane is not recorded. Certificates of fitness for 
employment were issued during the year ended 31 March 1926 to 259 





1 QUEENSLAND. DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Report of the Director of Labour 
and Chief Inspector of Factories and Shops for Year ended 30 June 1926: Brisbane, 


Govt. Printer, 1926. 37 pp. 
* The figures in brackets are those for 1924-1925. For summary of 1924- 
1925 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1926, p. 254. 
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(274) boys and 789 (537) girls in the Brisbane district and to 98 (87) 
boys and 82 (60) girls in other districts'. These certificates are classified 
by industries ; the clothing trades account for a large proportion of them 
(pp. 13-14). 

The number of inspections effected during the year is not stated, but 
it is noted that ‘‘ employers generally observe the requirements of the 
Acts most willingly, and readily accept the suggestions and advice of the 
inspectors ”, though constant supervision is found necessary in respect 
of the sale of various commodities after the closing hours prescribed for 
them (p. 4). During the year ended 30 June 1926, 92 (96) prosecutions 
were instituted for failure to close shops at the proper time (p. 10). The 
total number of prosecutions for offences of all kinds was 711 (975), 
convictions being obtained in 679 (935) cases. Of these prosecutions, 
108 (131) were under the Factories and Shops Acts ; this total includes 
‘the cases in respect of the closing of shops which are mentioned above. 
There were 3 (9) prosecutions under the Apprenticeship Act?, and 7 
under the Electrical Workers Act* for employing electrical workers 
without a licence (pp. 9-10). 

Most of the information respecting conditions of employment relates 
to wages, overtime and accidents. In factories in the Brisbane district 
(which was enlarged in 1925-1926), 23,6601, (30,620*/,) hours’ overtime 
were worked during the year ending 31 March 1926 by female employees ; 
and in shops covered by the Factories and Shops Acts, 1,681 (1,553) 
male and 1,124 (1,021) female employees worked 27,624 (24,371/,) and 
13,107 (11,203%/,) hours’ overtime respectively (p. 12). There was 
an increase in the number of accidents — 412, as compared with 372 in 
1924-19254. None of these accidents were fatal; 49 are described as 
** serious”. They are classified by districts, and by idustries in each 
district ; 222 (216) occurred in engineering and 26 (24) in sawmilling 
(p. 13). 

As in previous years, the report contains a list of registered trade 
unions (as at 30 June 1926; pp. 11-12) and an account of the working 
of the Labour Exchanges Act, 1915 (pp. 3-4, 6-9). There were 58,761 
(117,496) applications for employment during the year ended 30 June 
1926 ; vacancies were notified for 15,013 (13,338) persons, and 14,974 
(13,095) persons were placed — three-fifths of them on government 
work. Half the unemployed persons who registered were labourers of 
various kinds (p. 9). As in previous years, there was a shortage of 
domestic servants ; this is attributed to the fact that domestic service 
is not regulated by industrial awards in respect of wages and conditions 
of work, though similar service in hotels, boarding houses, etc. is so 
regulated (p. 3). 

A large part of the report is devoted to the usual detailed statement 
of the rates of wages payable under arbitration awards in each year 





1 The 1924-1925 figures for districts other than Brisbane are for the year ended 
30 June 1925. 
' 2 Legislative Series, 1924, Austral. 3. 

* 14 Geo. V (1923), c. 22. 

4 The figure for 1925-1926 is for the year ended 31 March, and that for 1924- 
1925 is for the year ended 30 June. 
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from 1921 to 1926 (pp. 27-37). During the year under report there 
were 298 (289) awards in operation for various trades (p. 2). The 
introduction of the universal 44-hour week entailed the amendment 
of many awards, and therefore necessitated increased supervision for 
atime. Breaches of awards were frequent, though in the country dis- 
tricts this was largely due to ignorance on the part both of employers 
and of employees of the terms of the awards in force (p. 4). Prosecutions 
were instituted under the Industrial Arbitration Acts! in 441 (345) cases, 
and arrears of wages amounting to £9,860 were recovered (pp. 5, 9-11). 

The housing accommodation provided for pastoral and sugar workers 
continued to improve on the whole, though in 1926 it was found necessary 
to grant many permits for the use of accommodation not normally 
considered suitable. This was necessitated by the exceptional drought, 
which made it impossible for many sheep-owners to take their flocks to 
the usual shearing centres, so that the shearing had to be done at home 
with such accommodation as might be available (pp. 4-5). There were 
15 (23) prosecutions under the Workers’ Accommodation Acts, and 13 
convictions were secured (pp. 9-10). 


TASMANIA” 


The Industrial Department is responsible for the enforcement of the 
Acts relating to factories, wages boards, shops, workers’ compensation, 
and footwear (stamping with particulars of materials), and also for 
supervision of State immigration (placed in its charge as from 17 Sept- 
ember 1924) and for conducting employment exchanges and agencies 
(p. 3). As in 1924-1925%, most of the immigrants in 1925-1926 were 
received under the scheme of assisted passages for persons nominated 
by residents in Tasmania; 154 (155)* settlers arrived during the year 
under this scheme (p. 25). 

As usual, the annual report for 1925-1926 consists almost exclusively 
of statistical tables. There was a further decrease in the number of 
factories on the register — 1,048 (1,077) at the end of June 1926 (1,126 
at the end of 1925, compared with 1,176 at the end of the pieceding 
year) (p. 3). In addition, 670 (395) small shops were registered (p. 24). 
The licences issued to assistants in these shops numbered 305, while 
the factories employed 9,099 (9,854) persons. The returns of industrial 
establishments and employees are as usual classified in 63 trade groups, 
the employees in each group being further classified by sex and age — 
each year from 14 to 20 and a single group for adults (pp. 5-7). Of the 
total number of employees, 7,122 (7,039) were male and 1,976 (2,093) 
female ; the 687 (722) working employers are not classified by sex. As 
in the two previous years, the largest group was that of trades connected 





1 Legislative Series, 1923, Austral. 1; 1924, Austral. 2; 1925, Austral. 6. 

* Tasmanta. INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT: Eleventh Annual Report for 1925- 
1926 on Factories, Wages Boards, Shops, etc. By the Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Hobart, Govt. Printer, 1926. 25 pp. 

* For summary of 1924-1925 report cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, 
No. 5, Nov. 1926, p. 731. 

4 The figures in brackets are those for 1924-1925. 
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with food and drink, employing 2,292 (2,400) persons in addition to 194 
(228) working employers ; the clothing and textile industries came next, 
with 1,684 employees and 57 working employers (pp. 5-6). 

As in 1924-1925, the report includes tables of the factories registered 
during the latter half of the year under report, showing the amount of 
registration fees, the numbers of working employers and employees of 
each sex, and the nature and horse-power of the motive force used, in 
each municipality (p. 8), and the motive force and total number of 
employees and working employers in each trade (p. 9). A further table 
shows the number of factories of various sizes in each trade group; 
only 8 (7) employed over 100 persons, and 613 (617) employed less than 
four persons (p. 11). 

Orders were issued for the remedying of defects in factories in 208 
(190) cases. Over one-fourth of these orders related to the provision 
and maintenance of sanitary accommodation, and the same proportion 
to the cleanliness and whitewashing of premises (p. 13). 

Full returns are given of the wages paid and standard weekly hours 
in the various grades in each industry (pp. 14-20). As in 1924-1925, 
the 48-hour week was most frequent, but many groups had a 44-hour 
week, and clerks usually had a normal week of 38 hours. In threshinga 
62-hour week was authorised. Four (12) wages boards issued new 
determinations during the year (p. 23). Arrears of wages were recovered 
by the Department on behalf of 310 (287) employees, to the amount of 
over £1,323 (£1,100) (p. 23). Particulars are given for each industrial 
group of the persons licensed to work for less than the standard rate 
(pp. 21-22). 

The two State employment exchanges registered 2,212 (3,135) 
applicants for employment during 1925-1926, in addition to 913 (301) 
left on the register at the end of 1924-1925, and placed 2,411 (2,523) 
persons in employment, leaving somewhat fewer unsatisfied applicants 
than at the end of the previous year. Most of those remaining unem- 
ployed were unskilled labourers (p. 25). 


Vocational Education in China 


LEGISLATION 


With a view to developing the commercial and industrial resources 
of the country, training schools of three different grades — primary, 
secondary, and advanced — were set up in China by an Imperial Order 
of 1905. The Order also provided for the establishment of apprentice- 
ship schools, of training schools for teachers of industrial subjects, and 
of supplementary courses of study for students having left school. 
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Though the instruction so organised was of a practical character, 
it could not properly be described as vocational. It was, indeed, prin- 
cipally intended for youths who had already reached a certain educa- 
tional level and were at the same time in a position to continue their 
studies. 

In the second -year of the Chinese Republic (1913) a Decree was 
promulgated by which the system was slightly modified ; it divided the 
trade schools into two groups, classified as (A) and (B), and in addition 
provided for the establishment of vocational schools for girls. The 
expression “ vocational schools ’’ thus appeared for the first time in 
connection with Chinese education. In spite of this revision, the in- 
struction given was hardly more “ vocational ’’ than before, since the new 
system definitely sacrificed practice to theory. 

In October 1922 a Conference was held by the Federal Association 
for Education — a private body representing all parts of China — which 
met in Shantung to study the question of general educational reform. 
During the following month a Decree was promulgated by the President 
of the Republic setting up a new system of public instruction which is 
still in force’. The provisions for vocational training are as follows : 


(1) For elementary school pupils in senior classes (i.e. during the 
last two years of the six-year school attendance period laid down for 
schools of that grade) preparatory vocational courses may be established, 
account being taken of social conditions in the district. 

(2) For secondary school pupils in junior classes (i.e. during the 
first three years of the six-year school attendance period laid down for 
schools of that grade) vocational courses may be established, account 
being taken of local needs. 

(3) For secondary school pupils in senior classes (i.e. during the last 
three years of the school attendance period) courses of agricultural, 
industrial, commercial and housewifery instruction, or some of them, 
may be arranged, account being taken of social conditions in the district. 

The old trade schools of group (A) are either converted into vocational 
schools or are reorganised so as to afford advanced instruction in agri- 
culture, industry, commerce and soon; in the latter case they are attached 
to the secondary schools. 

(4) The establishment of vocational schools and the duration of 
the courses given vary according to social conditions in the district. . 

The old trade schools of group (B) are also converted into vocational 
schools, open to elementary school pupils who have completed their 
studies in the senior classes, and in some cases to those in the junior 
classes, provided that they have reached the minimum age of admission. 

(5) Special courses may be given in certain schools for training 
teachers of vocational subjects. 

(6) Universities and colleges may institute special courses of voca- 
tional instruction. 


The advantage of the new system lies in the fact that it brings 
vocational training within the reach of larger numbers by introducing 





* Kiao Yu Za Tesi (Chinese Educational Review). 
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it in the elementary schools and by increasing the facilities for attendance 
at purely vocational schools!. 

In 1916, according to the Ministry of Education, there were 531 
vocational schools ; the National Association of Vocational Education 
gives the total for the year 1921 as 719, and for 1922 as 1,209. From 
1921 to 1922, therefore, there was an increase of 70 per cent. ; and the 
multiplication and development of vocational schools has continued 
since then. 


PrivATE INITIATIVE 


Prior to the reform, the attention of private initiative had already 
been turned to vocational training. 

In 1917 the National Association for Vocational Education was found- 
ed at Shanghai ; it has thousands of members from all the provinces 
in China and even some in foreign countries. Although a private 
association, it receives a subsidy from various provincial governments, 
and is of considerable importance. Its object is to encourage the organ- 
isation of the following : 

(1) Vocational courses in elementary schools, especially manual 
instruction for boys and dressmaking for girls ; also courses of gardening 
in rural schools. 

(2) Courses of industrial, agricultural, and commercial instruction 
in secondary schools and in elementary teachers’ training schools. 

(3) Courses of vocational instruction in state undertakings. 

(4) Elementary vocational schools. 


The Association’s methods of action are of various kinds. It con- 
ducts propaganda in newspapers throughout the country, arranges 
lectures and distributes information on the subject of vocational training, 
undertakes enquiries into the social, industrial, and agricultural con- 
ditions of the dountry, and centralises the information thus obtained ; it 
issues periodicals and other works relative to vocational training, finds 
employment for young pupils leaving the various schools, and advises 
the schools and other vocational organisations in the choice of teachers. 
It also gives advice to persons desiring to set up vocational schools, 
and to young persons wishing to enter them as pupils. In addition, a 

vocational guidance committee and a labour museum are attached to it. 

By way of experiment, the Association itself has established several 
vocational schools, of which the oldest and best organised is the Chung 
Hwa vocational school at Shanghai. Trade courses are held there in 
iron working, wood working, button making, etc.; there is a practice 
workshop for each of these courses. In addition, it has been decided to 
establish continuation courses and evening courses for pupils over 
14 years of age who are already in employment. 





1 First Semi-Annual Report of the National Association of Vocational Education 
of China, 1922. 

2 Jbid.; cf. also Paul C. Fuau : ** Reconstruction of the Chinese Rural Elemen- 
tary School Curriculum ”’, in The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, 1925. 
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In February 1922 an exhibition of pupils’ work was held at this 
school ; more than fifty schools were represented, belonging to eight 
different provinces. 

An association for vocational training has been founded in Hupeh 
province, where a wealthy manufacturer gave a sum of 20,000 dollars 
for that purpose’. This association has cotton-weaving workshops, a 
model farm, gardens and playing fields. 

In addition to these general institutions, certain special schools have 
been organised for women and children. There are two vocational 
schools for women and girls at Nanking : the Hsin Tek vocational school 
organised by missionaries, and the vocational school for womey and 
girls, founded about a year ago and intended to”provide for the education 
of women and girls belonging to the poorer classes*. In the latter school, 
instruction and materials are supplied free of charge, and the pupils 
also receive an allowance. Weaving and knitting are the principal sub- 
jects taught ; the period of training is six months. Sales offices have been 
established in the town for marketing articles made by the pupils. 

The most interesting institution for children is the Hsiang San Home, 
at Si Chan, near Peking. This was established after the great floods of 
1917, when the province of Chih-li was inundated, to provide for the 
children left by the numerous victims. Since then, the number of 
inmates has steadily increased, owing to the subsequent floods and famine 
with which the country has been afflicted. Children are admitted to 
the Home upon two conditions : (1) their relatives must agree not to 
remove them, so that they may be peacefully brought up in the Home ; 


(2) the paternal authority must be transferred to the Director of the 
Home. 

This institution possesses two schools, for boys and girls respectively. 
In each, there are several different grades ; pupils over fourteen years 
of age devote half the day to manual work, while continuing their general 
studies. There are vocational courses for children who have completed 
their elementary studies’. 


GOVERNMENT INITIATIVE IN WoRKERS’ EDUCATION 


Government activity in respect of vocational training for workers 
was first exercised in September 1921 on the initiative of the Ministry 
of Communications. 

In view of the large number of workers (about 50,000) employed on 
the State Railways, and their social conditions, it was considered that 
the level both of their moral and of their material existence might be 
raised by general and vocational education. With this object in view, 
a preparatory committee was appointed ; as a result of its deliberations, 
twelve schools for the general and vocational education of the workers 
were established along the four main lines (the Peking-Hankow, Peking- 
Mukden, Peking-Sui Yuan and Tientsin-Pukow railways), three schools 





1 The Chinese Economic Bulletin, Sept. 1925. 
* Idem, 5 Dec. 1925. 
* Hstune Hst Line: The Hsiang San Children’s Home, Western Hills, Peking. 
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being allocated to each of them. In addition a system of lectures was 
organised at the ten principal railway stations of each of these four lines. 
Central, branch, and itinerant libraries were provided for the workers ; 
and two reviews have been founded, one of which appears weekly and 
the other once in ten days. 

The instruction given varies according to the age of the workers. 
Those who are over 40 are advised to attend the Sunday lectures ; those 
aged 30 can take special courses after the day’s work ; and for young 
workers instruction is provided in general and vocational subjects. 
The duration of the various courses is from ten to twelve hours weekly ; 
they have been attended by more than 4,000 workers’. 





1 Report presented by the Chinese Government to the International Labour Con- 
ference (Seventh Session). Part. I: General and vocational education of Chinese 
Government Railway Workers. Peking, 1925. 

Railway Workers’ General and Vocational Education Review, published by the 
Committee for workers’ general and vocational education, set up by the Ministry 
of Communications. 











STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


Germany: Reichsarbeitsblait. 


A new column has been inserted in table I giving the number of unemployed 
in receipt of state benefit. The statistics cover all wage earners earning less 
than 6,000 marks a year, with the exception of agricultural workers in relatively 
stable employment, share fishermen, domestic servants, and apprentices engaged 
under a written contract for two years. 


TABLE I. STATISTIOS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Belgium 
Trade unionists Trade unionists} Unemployment insurance societies 


Wholly Partially |Number of)... aber Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed | “nemployed Per | unemployed | unemployed 
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158,681 
163,461 
268,186 
659,949 


465,761 | 37,836 9,414 
6,483 
4,758 


16,897 


33,509 
29,108 
11,034 
27,404 


egxroo 
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818,637 
771,405 
736,649 
673,993 
641,780 
591,536 
563,823 
511,685 
427,380 
343,303 
284,774 
249,628 


1,763,976 
2,056,179 
1,942,048 
1,781,509 
1,744,417 
1,741,172 
1,652,492 
1,518,127 
1,394,105 
1,308,293 
1,369,769 
1,745,559 


16,159 
9,616 
8,489 
7,305 
6,075 


32,017 
18,209 
16,573 
11,803 
12,643 
13,148 
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16,530 
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14,907 
17,889 
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3,419,590 434,521 604,589 














® signifies “no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 
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TABLE I (cont. ) 





Date 
(end of 
month) 


Austria 


Compulsory 


insurance 


Canada Denmark 


Esthonia Finland 





Trade union unemploy- 


Trade unionists sent Sande 





Number 
unemployed 





in receipt 
of benefit 





| 
Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Per 
cent. 





on 
live register | 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 


Nu 


unem- 
ployed 
registered 


mber 
of Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 








1925 


March 
June 
Sept. 


192¢ 


Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov: 
Dec. 


175,580 
113,119 
119,004 
207,835 


231,361 
228,763 
202,394 
173,115 
154,821 
150,981 
152,495 
151,054 
148,111 
151,183 
168,757 
205,350 


13,159 
9,578 
8,374 

11,716 
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11,069 
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Number on 
which latest 
pereentages 
are based 











151,130 271,303 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland Hungary 


Irish Free State 


Italy 





| 


| Trade unionists 


Compulsory 


insurance Trade unionists 


Compulsory 
insurance 


Number of unem- 
ployed registered 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per Per 


cent. 


Per 
cent. 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Partially 


Wholly 
unempl. 


uncmpl. 











88,551 
120,754 
111,910 
107,346 


103,051 
101,870 
90,271 


109,947 
107,597 
108, 
110,520 
112,782 
112,195 
108,202 

97,671 


1,307,937 
1,406,155 
1,423,566 
1,243,087 


10.4 
10.1 
10.0 
13.2 
12.9 
13.2 
13.3 
13.6 
13.6 
13.2 
12,2 


030 

















142,552 


156,139 
125,803 
109,471 
98,216 
98,490 
83,264 
79,678 
83,090 
89,434 
112,922 
148,821 
181,493 





10,216 











801,878 








246,134 








The sign ® signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. 


1 Approximate figures, ® Provisional 


gures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 


























STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont.) 





Date 


fend of month) 


Latvia 


Norway 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 





Number 


Trade unionists 
(10 unions) 


Trade unionists 


Unemployment 
insurance societies 





remaining 
on live 


register 
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ployed | 


cent. 
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34,459 
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TABLE I (conf.) 





Date 
(end of month) 


Russia 


Sweden 


Switzerland 











Number 
unemployed 
registered 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 

on live 


register 


Trade unionists 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 


Czechoslovakia 





Unem- 
ploy- 
ment 
funds 


wholly 
unem- 
ployed 
regis- 
tered 


Per cent. 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unemploved 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Trade union 
insurance funds 


Per 
cent. 











° 
1,100,000 
1,055,000 

951,200 


988,000 
1,005,600 
1,056,400 
1,070,900 
1,114,200 
1,065,500 
1,030,100 
1,023,700 





* 
6,086 
9,775 

17,196 


22,738 
25,333 
27,535 
30,056 
33,670 
40,034 
46,052 
46,129 
42,601 
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258,029 








163,448 








1,151,146 








1 Figures for November. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


* Provisional figures. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





———— 


Germany? Canada! Esthonia | United States | Switzerlana | 





Date Index number of employment 

(end of month) ' 
Membership of |Number employed |Number employed| Average number | Number employed 

sickness funds in on in preceding employed in in : 

Dec. 1921=100 | 17 Jan. 1920=100 month = 100 1923 =100 Sept. 1924=199 











; 91.4 
96.4 t _ 




















Number of persons 
on which latest 13,453,436 781,559 2 3,026,330 


figures are based 





1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
The sign * signifies “‘no figures published ”’. The signa — signifies “‘ figures not yet received °’ 


Cost or Livinc AND Reta PRICES 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Review for July 1924 and later months. 


Esthonia: Eesti slatistika ilmub katskorda kuus. 

As a result of an enquiry carried out at Tallinn in October 1926, the 
Esthonian Central Statistical Bureau has compiled a workers’ family budget, 
which it has used to calculate a new series of index numbers. The general 
index number is a weighted arithmetic mean of 9 group index numbers; these 
groups and the weights attached to them are as follows : foods.uffs, 58.5 ; 
rent, 7.5 ; heating and lighting, 5.8 ; clothing, 17 ; personal hygiene and 
cleaning, 2.7 ; travelling expenses and postage, 0.7; intellectual needs, 2.7 ; 
amusements, 2.8 ; miscellaneous, 2.3. As before the base is 1922 = 100. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 


( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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Country Africa 
(Union) 
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1925 = 100. *1921 = 100. * 1913 = 100. * 1922 = 100. *® 19138 = 1. * 1911-1913 100 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published". The sign — signifies “ figures not vet received” 
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TABLE I. 


FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





Country 


South 
Africa 
(Un on) 


Ger- 
many 


Aus- 
traiia 


Aus- 
tria 
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Bel- 
gium 
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Bulgaria 





Canada 


Den- 
mark 





Towns 
and localities 
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Vienna] 59 
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Country 


Great 
Britain 


Hun- 
gary 





Towns and 
localities 


Athens 


Buda- 
pest 





1925 Nov. 
Dec. 


1926 Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 











167 


1676 
1718 


1760 
1738 
1805 
1821 
1817 
1870 
1849 
1871 
1890 
1933 
1986 





1973 


15,904 
16,714 


16,087 
16,471 
16,668 
16,322 
16,122 
16,298 
16,546 
15,997 
16,189 
16,431 
16,783 
16,622 
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Country 


New 
Zealand 


Poland 


Russia 
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Sweden 
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Prague 
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211 
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218 
212 
213 
204 
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790 
796 


800 
787 
767 
761 
774 
775 
808 
817 
816 
823 
837 








159 840 





1 1925 = 100. 


The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. 


1921 = 100. 


$1922 = 100. 


41913 = 1. 


5 1913 = 100 


The sign — signifies * figures not yet received’’ 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
: Cities at 1 November 1926 or the nearest date for which figures arc 
' available, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in: 
the January number of the Review! which gave data generally fo: 
, 1 October 1926. Information is given for 18 cities, the figures generally 
having been supplied to the International Labour Office by the Depart- 
ment of the Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles 
these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from official 
publications. 
Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by 
‘collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building. 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally 
, at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
: of cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities 
' are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in al! 
/ eases strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates 
‘ are given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other 
cases the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates 
which differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 
Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
' which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 


families. 





* International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan, 1927, pp. 128-129. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list ot Jaws and orders and internationa! conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated tities of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 


Regulations under Navigation Act, 1912-1920, to amend Navigation (Grain) 
Coal, and Ballast) Regulations, 1923 (C.S.R. 1923. No. 135, p. 611). Dated 
10 June 1925. (C.S.R., 1925, No. 97, p. 419.) 


Australian Soldiers Repatriation Regulations, under the Australian Soldiers 
Repatriation Act, 1920-1922. Dated 2 July 1925. (C.S.R., 1925, No. 110, p. 323., 


Regulation under the Australian Soldiers Repatriation Act, 1920-1922: 
Amendment of Regulation 191 (grants for funeral expenses). Dated 13 August 
1925. (C.S.R., 1925, No. 137, p. 400.) 


Regulation under Australian Soldiers Repatriation Act, 1920-1922: New 
Regulation 89P (allowance to soldiers suffering loss of vision of one eye). Dated 
30 September 1925. (C.S.R., 1925, No. 174, p. 400.) 


Regulation under the Australian Soldiers Repatriation Act, 1920-1922. Amends 
Regulation 191 by adding subsection (3) fixing 1 July 1925 asdate of commence- 
ment of Regulation. Dated 28 October 1925. (C.S.R., 1925, No. 180, p. 400.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trahajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. 8. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8S. R. & O. =» Statutory Rulesand Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and. Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. 8S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Regulations under Navigation Act, 1912-1925, to amend Navigation (Grain, 
Coal, and Ballast) Regulations, 1923 (C.S.R., 1923, No. 135, p. 611). Dated 
28 October 1925. (C.S.R., 1925, No. 182, p. 421.) 


Regulation under the Australian Soldiers Repatriation Act, 1920-1922. Amends 
Regulations 89C-89F and 890 by adding proviso that allowances granted under 
these regulations shall not be reduced in consequence of the increase in old-age 
or invalid pensions under the Invalid and Old-Age Pension Act, 1925. Dated 
25 November 1925. (C.S.R., 1925, No. 204, p. 401.) 


Northern Territory 


An Ordinance to amend the Early Closing Ordinance, 1912-1921. No. 1 of 
1925. Dated 14 January 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, 
No. 2, p. 22.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Aboriginals Ordinance, 1918-1924. No. 14 of 
1925. Dated 23 July 1925. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1925, No. 60, 
p. 1172.) 

BOLIVIA 


Ordenanza sobre andamios. 6 de junio de 1925. (Accidentes de] Trabajo, 


1926.) 
[Order respecting scaffolding. Dated 6 June 1925.] 


Supremo Decreto Reglamentario de 3 de julio de 1925. (Accidentes del 


Trabajo, 1926.) 
[Supreme Administrative Decree (miners’ accidents). Dated 3 July 1925.} 


LUXEMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 30 juillet 1925 approuvant le réglement sur les pensions 
des agents des chemins de fer Guillaume-Luxembourg non soumis a I’assurance- 
‘invalidité et vieillesse et non affiliés A une caisse d’assurance et de retraite. 
(Mémorial, 1925, No. 37. p. 465.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 
CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 


Verordnung betr. die Erwerbslosenfiirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 25. Oktober 
1926. (Amtsblatt der Regierungskommission des Saargebietes, 1926, No. 42, 
p. 304.) 

ARGENTINA 

Decreto de 13 de agosto de 1926 reglamentando el Articulo 32 de la Ley 
No. 4349 [de 19 de octubre de 1904]. (Boletin Oficial, 1926, No. 9706, p. 577.) 

[Decree respecting the administration of section 32 of Act No. 4349 (of 19 Oct- 
ober 1904) (civil servants’ pensions). Dated 13 August 1926.] 

AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 

An Act to amend ‘“ The Primary Producers’ Co-operative Associations Act 
of 1923” in certain particulars. Assented to 24 September 1926. No. 4.: (Queens- 
land Government Gazette, 1926, No. 95, p. 1499.) 


New South Wales 


Regulation under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926. Dated 27 August 
1926. (New South Wales Industrial Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXX, No. 2, p. 211.) 


Territory of Papua ° 
Statutory Rules No. 13 of 1926, made under the Native Taxes Ordinance, 
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1917-1924 : Native Taxes (Funds) Regulations, 1926. Dated 20 September 1926. 
(Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXI., No. 17, p. 159.) 


Statutory Rules No. 14 of 1926, made under the Native Plantations Ordinance, 
1925 (No. 16 of 1925). Dated 20 September 1926. (Government Gazette, 1926, 
Vol. XXI, No. 17, p. 164.) 


Order in Council under the Native Plantations Ordinance, 1925. Dated 
20 September 1926. (Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. XXI, No. 17, p. 169.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 28. Oktober 1926 betreffend die Notarversicherung. (B. G. 
Bl., 1926, 70. Stick, No. 317, p. 1272.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 20. Oktober 
1926 iiber die Erhaltung des Arbeiterstandes in gewerblichen Betrieben. (B. G. 
Bl., 1926, 69. Stiick, No. 309, p. 1269.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 22. Oktober 
1926 betreffend Abinderung der Verzugsgebihren in der Sozialversicherung. 
(B.G.BL., 1926, 69. Stick, No. 310, p. 1270.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. Oktober 
1926 betreffend die Erhéhung der Beitrige beim Pensionsinstitut der ésterreichi- 
schen Journalisten. (B.G.BI., 1926, 69. Stick, No. 312, p. 1270.) 


Verordnung ‘des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 28. Oktober 
1926 betreffend die Erhéhung der Beitrige beim Pensionsinstitut des allgemeinen 
Giterbeamtenvereines. (B.G.BI., 1926, 69. Stiick, No. 313, p. 1270.) 


Kundmachung des Bundeskanzleramtes vom 8. November 1926 iiber das 
Inkrafttreten des zwischen Oesterreich, Italien, Polen, Rumanien, dem Kénig- 
reiche der Serben, Kroaten und Slovenen und der Tschechoslowakei am 6. April 
1922 abgeschlossenen Uebereinkommens betreffend die von der ehemaligen 
ésterreichischen Regierung zuerkannten Pensionen fir die Tschechoslowakei. 
Den 11. September 1926. (B.G.BI., 1926, 73. Stiick, No. 321, p. 1321.) 


Kundmachung des Bundeskanzleramtes vom 9. November 1926 tiber Abidnde- 
rungen der Vélkerbundsatzung. (B.G.BI., 1926, 73. Stick, No. 322, p. 1321.) 


BELGIUM 


* Arrété: Loi du 14 juin 1921. — Article 2. Etablissement facultatif de la 
semaine anglaise. Du 29 aofit 1926. (R. d. T., 1926, No. 10, p. 1649.) 


Loi du 4 aoait 1926, portant approbation de la Convention de Washington 
tendant a limiter 4 huit heures par jour et 4 quarante-huit heures par semaine 
le nombre des heures de travail dans les établissements industriels. (R. d. T., 
1926, No. 10, p. 1646.) 

BOLIVIA 


Ley de 18 de marzo de 1926: [organizacion del Departamento Nacional de} 
Trabajo]. (Accidentes del Trabajo, 1926.) 

{Act : Organisation of the National Labour Department. Dated 18 March 
1926.] 


Decreto Supremo de 20 de marzo de 1926. (Accidentes del Trabajo, 1926.) 
[Decree (investigation of industrial accidents). Dated 20 March 1926.] 


CANADA 
British Columbia 


Order increasing the wages paid in the fruit and vegetable industry. Dated 
3 September 1926. (Labour Gazette, 1926, No. 10, p. 948.) 


Order establishing a minimum wage in the lumbering industry under Male 
Minimum Wage Act of British Columbia (Statutes of 1925, chapter 32). Dated 
29 September 1926. (Labour Gazette, 1926, No. 10, p. 948.) 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 1. cervence 1926 o prevzeti a priznani odpocivnych a zaopatro- 
vacich pozitku v souvislostis pensijnimi umluvami sjednanymi v Rime dne 6. dubna 
1922 a ve Vidni dne 30. listopadu 1923. (S. z. a n., 1926, Castka 73, No. 159, 
p. 668.) 

[Act respecting the transfer and allocation of pensions and superannuation 
allowances in pursuance of the Pension Agreements concluded in Rome on 6 April 
1922 and in Vienna on 30 November 1923. Dated 1 July 1926.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 16. cervence 1926, kterym se provadeji nektera usta- 
noveni zakona ze dne 15. rijna 1925, c. 221 Sb. z. a n., o nemocenském pojisteni 
verejnych zamestnancu. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 65, No. 145, p. 602.) 

[Government Order for the administration of certain provisions of the Act 
of 15 October 1925, Sb. z. a n., No. 221, respecting the sickness insurance of 
public employees. Dated 16 July 1926.]} 


DENMARK 


Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 28. September 1926 om, hvilke Fag og 
Brancher af Fag der er berettigede til ekstraordinaer Arbejdsléshedsunderstétt- 
else i Henhold til § 31 i Lov af 4. Marts 1924 om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejds- 
léshedsforsikring m.v. (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, No. 9, p. B77.) 

[Notification ofthe Ministry of Social Affairs specifying the trades entitled 
to exceptional unemployment benefit in pursuance of section 31 of the Act of 
4 March 1924 respeciing unemployment exchanges and unemployment insurance. 
Dated 28 September 1926.] 


Kgl. Anordning af 7. Oktober 1926 (udstedt gennem Socialministeriet) angaa- 
ende Ophaevelse af den ved kongelig Anordning af 22. Marts 1918 oprettede 
Stats-Ulykkesforsikring og de paagaeldende Sagers Henlaeggelse under Arbejder- 
forsikrings-Raadets Administration. (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1926, No. 10, p. B82.) 

[Royal Order (issued by the Ministry of Social Affairs) to abolish the state 
accident insurance instituted by the Royal Order of 22 March 1918 and to make 
the Workers’ Insurance Council responsible for dealing with matters connected 
therewith. Dated 7 October 1926.] 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Heerendiensten. Tapanoeli. Nieuwe regeling van de heerendiensten in genoemd 
gewest. Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 14 September 1926, No. 35. 
(Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié, 1926, No. 408.) 

[Decree of the Governor General issuing new regulations for compulsory 
labour in the province of Tapanoeli. Dated 14 September 1926.] 


ECUADOR 


* Decreto de 13 de julio de 1926: Créase la Inspeccién General del Trabajo 
dependiente del Ministerio de Previsi6n Social y Trabajo. (Registro Oficial, 1926, 
No. 83, p. 759.) 

[Decree to institute the General Labour Inspectorate attached to the Ministry 
of Social Welfare and Labour. Dated 13 July 1926.} 


Decreto de 13 de julio de 1926 aprobando el reglamento para el equipo de naves 
y disposiciones complementarias. (Registro Oficial, 1926, No. 93, p. 849.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations respecting the fitting out of ships and other 
matters connected therewith. Dated 13 July 1926.] 


Decreto No. 25 de 15 de julio de 1926: Créase, con caracter oficial, la Junta 
Consultiva del Trabajo, adscrita al Ministerio de Previsién Social. (Registro 


Oficial, 1926, No. 91, p. 835.) 
[Decree No. 25 to institute an official ‘“‘ Advisory Labour Council ”’ attached 


to the Ministry of Social Welfare. Dated 15 July 1926.] 


* Reglamento de 23 de julio de 1926 sobre la Inspeccién General del Trabajo. 


{Registro Oficial, 1926, No. 99, p. 897.) 
[Regulations respecting the General Labour Inspectorate. Dated 23 July 1926.) 
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ESTHONIA 


Maareformi teostamise maadruste §§ 94-109 ja 118 muutmise ja taéiendamise 
maarus. 22. septembril 1926 a. (Riigi Teataja, 1926, No. 71, p. 870.) 

{Order to amend and supplement sections 94-109 and 118 of the Orders for 
the administration of the agrarian reform. Dated 22 September 1926.] 


* T6é- hoolekandeministri maarus puhke ja tasu woimaldamise korra kohta 
isikutele, kes seotud téédega, mille taitmine lubatud pihapdewadel ja pihadel 
tédstusettewétete nadala puhkepiiewade seaduse § 4 péhjal. 23. oktoobril 1926 a. 
(Riigi Teataja, 126 a, No. 78, p. 906.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the grant of 
a rest period and compensation to persons employed on work the performance 
of which on Sundays and holidays is permitted in conformity with section 4 of 
the Act respecting weekly rest in industrial undertakings. Dated 23 October 
1926.] 

FRANCE 


Loi modifiant l'article 20 de la loi du 14 juillet 1905 relative 4 l’assistance 
obligatoire aux vieillards, aux infirmes et aux incurables privés de ressources. 
Du 21 novembre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No, 272, p. 12402.) 


Décret du 6 juillet 1926 relatif aux taux d’intérét applicable, en 1927, au 
calcul des tarifs d’aprés lesquels sera fixé le montant de rentes viagéres d’assurés 
des retraites ouvriéres et paysannes. (J. O., 1926, No. 277, p. 12539.) 


* Décret du 9 novembre 1926 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’exécution de l’article 3 de la loi du 30 avril 1926 modifiant, complétant 
et interprétant la loi du 15 décembre 1922 étendant aux exploitations agricoles 
la législation sur les accidents du travail. (J. O., 1926, No. 265, p. 12136.) 


Décret du 10 novembre 1926 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour |]’établissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les 
magasins et salons de coiffure des villes de Roubaix, Wattrelos, Croix et Mouvaux. 
(J. O., 1926, No. 265, p. 12138.) 


Décret du 10 novembre 1926 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’établissemént d’un régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les 
pharmacies vendant au détail de la ville de Nevers. (J. O., 1926, No. 265, p. 12138.) 


Décrets du 19 novembre 1926 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’établissement d’un régime uniforme de répartition des heures de présence 
dans des magasins et salons de coiffure. (Versailles-La Seyne.) (J. O., 1926. No. 271, 
p. 12373.) 


Décret du 20 novembre 1926 élevant le taux de la compétence en dernier 
ressort des conseils de prud’hommes. (J. O., 1926, No. 273, p. 12434.) 


Décret du 26 novembre 1926 portant réglement d’administration publique 
pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les 
patisseries des départements de Seine et Seine-et-Oise. (J. O., 1926, No. 278, 
p. 12582; Errata: No. 280. p. 12667.) 


GERMANY 


Verordnung zur Abdnderung der Vierten Ausfihrungsverordnung zur Verord- 
nung tiber Erwerbslosenfirsorge vom 4. Juli 1924 (R. G. BI., I, S. 663). Vom 
27. Oktober 1926. (R. G. BI. I, 1926, No. 59, p. 481.) 


Hamburg 
Bekanntmachung betreffend die Sonntagsruhe im Buchmachergewerbe. Vom 
13. Oktober 1926. (Hamburger Gesetz- und Verordnungsblatt, No. 113, p. 659.) 
GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to amend the Trade Facilities Acts, 1921 to 1925, by increasing the 
maximum limit of the loans in respect of which guarantees may be given under 
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those Acts and by extending the period within which such guarantees may be 
given, and to extend the periods during which guarantees may respectively be given 
and remain in force under the Overseas Trade Acts, 1920 to 1924. (16 Geo. V, 


ch. 3.) Dated 26 March 1926. 


* An Act to confirm and give effect to an agreement made between the 
Treasury and the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland with a view to assimi- 
lating the burdens on the Exchequers of the United Kingdom and Northern 
Ireland with respect to unemployment insurance. (16 Geo. V, ch. 4.) Dated 
26 March 1926. 


* An Act to make provision for reducing in respect of certain services the 
charges on public funds and for increasing, by means of the payment into the 
Exchequer of Northern Ireland of certain sums and otherwise, the funds available 
for meeting such charges, and to amend accordingly the law relating to national 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, petty sessions funds and local govern- 
ment, and for purposes related or incidental to the matters aforesaid. (16 & 17 
Geo. V, ch. 11.) Dated 1 June 1926. 


* An Act to make provision for reducing in respect of certain services the 
charges on public funds and for increasing, by means of the payment into the 
Exchequer of certain sums and otherwise, the funds available for meeting such 
charges, and to amend accordingly the law relating to national health insurance, 
unemployment insurance, the registration of electors and the holding of elections, 
education, bankruptcy and companies’ winding-up fees and certain other fees, 
and postmarks, and for purposes related or incidental to the matters aforesaid. 
(16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 9.) Dated 16 June 1926. 


* The Herring Curing (Scotland) Welfare Order, 1926. Dated 12 May 1926. 
(Factory and Workshop Orders, 1926, p. 255.) 

The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 8 November 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, 
No. 1392.) 

HUNGARY 

A m. kir. kerskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1926. évi 88.586. szamu rendelete a 
Gyér szab. kir. varos teriileten levé textil-, néi és férfi divataruk, cipé-, révid-, 
kététt- és szévéttaruk forgalombahozatalara berendezett nyiltarusitasi iizletek 
zaroanak szabalyozasa targyaban. 1926. évi oktober ho 1-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 


1926, 228. szam, 1. lap.) 
[Order of the Minister of Commerce No. 88586 of 1926 respecting the fixing 


of the closing hour of places in the town of Gyér for the sale to the public of 
textile goods for men and women and of shoes, haberdashery, knitted goods, 
and woven goods. Dated 1 October 1926.] 


ITALY 


Regio Decreto-Legge, 16 agosto 1926, n. 1714: Disposizioni varie in materia 
di edilizia popolare. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2021.) (G.U., 1926, No. 240, 


p. 4561.) 
[Legislative Decree No. 1714: Miscellaneous provisions respecting cheap 


dwellings. Dated 16 August 1926.] 


Decreto ministeriale 27 ottobre 1926: Approvazione di nuove tariffe adottate 
dall’ Istituto nazionale delle assicurazioni. (G.U., 1926, No. 253, p. 4792.) 

[Ministerial Order to approve new scales adopted by the National Insurance 
Institute. Dated 27 October 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 15 agosto 1926, n. 1733: Approvazione dell’ ordinamento del 
personale dell’ Amministrazione delle poste e dei telegrafi. (Numero di pubbli- 
cazione: 2029.) (G. U., 1926, No. 242, p. 4582.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1733 to’ approve the staff rules for the Postal and Telegraph 
Department. Dated 15 August 1926.] 


Regio decreto 16 settembre 1926, n. 169y¥: Sede e circoscrizione delle Commis. 
sioni arbitrali compartimentali per gli infortuni sul lavoro in agricoltura. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 2016.) (G. U., 1926, No. 239, p. 4548.) 
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{Royal Decree No. 1699: Headquarters and districts of the local arbitration 
boards for accidents to agricultural workers. Dated 16 September 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 23 settembre 1926, n. 1732: Approvazione dello statuto dell’ 
Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 2063.) (G. U., 1926, No. 245, p. 4646.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1732 to approve the rules of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Industrial Accidents. Dated 23 September 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 26 settembre 1926, n. 1718: Riconoscimento giuridico della 
Confederazione nazionale dei Sindacati fascisti. (G. U., 1926, No. 243, p. 4598.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1718: Legal recognition of the National Confederation 
of Fascist Trade Unions. Dated 26 September 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 26 settembre 1926, n. 1720: Riconoscimento giuridico della 
Confederazione generale fascista dell’ industria italiana. (G. U., 1926, No. 243, 
p. 4619.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1720: Legal recognition of the Fascist General Confedera- 
tion of Italian Industries. Dated 26 September 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 30 settembre 1926, n. 1801: Fissazione a carico dei vettori e 
dei capitani dei piroscafi muniti di licenza consolare di una tassa per i viaggi 
di ritorno degli emigranti dai porti transoceanici ad un porto del Regno. (Numero 
di pubblicazione: 2114.) (G. U., 1926, No. 253, p. 4790.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1801 fixing a fee payable by emigration carriers and cap- 
tains of vessels with a consular licence for the return voyage of emigrants from 
oversea ports to a port in the Kingdom. Dated 30 September 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 7 ottobre 1926, n. 1797: Approvazione del nuovo statuto dell’ 
Istituto per le case popolari in Roma. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2110.) (G. U., 
1926, No. 251, p. 4740.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1797: Approval of the new rules for the Working-Class 
Housing Institute in Rome. Dated 7 October 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 7 ottobre 1926, n. 1803: Riconoscimento giuridico della Confe- 
derazione nazionale fascista dei commercianti. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2133.) 
(G. U., 1926, No. 257, p. 4842.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1803: Legal recognition of the National Fascist Confeder- 
ation of Persons engaged in Commerce. Dated 7 October 1926.] 


Regio Decreto 7 ottobre 1926, n. 1804: Riconoscimento giuridico della Confe- 
derazione nazionale fascista degli agricoltori. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2134.) 
(G. U., 1926, No. 257, p. 4850.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1804: Legal recognition of the National Fascist Confeder 
ation of Agriculturists. Dated 7 October 1926.] 


* Regio Decreto 6 novembre 1926, n. 1848: Approvazione del testo unico 
delle leggi di pubblica sicurezza. Numero di pubblicazione : 2132. (G. U., 1926, 


No. 257, p. 4822.) 
[Royal Decree No. 1848: Approval of the codified text of the public safety 


laws. Dated 6 November 1926.] 
LATVIA 


Pargrozijums agraras reformas likuma 1 d. 3. p. d punkta papildinajumos un 
pargrozijumos. 1926. g. 1. novembri. (Valdibas Vestnesis, 1926, No. 246, p. 1.) 

{Amendment of the amendments of and supplements to Part I, section 3 (d), 
of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 1 November 1926.] 


LITHUANIA 


Valstybes tarnautoju pensiju ir pasalpu istatymui vykdyti taisykles. (Vyriau 
sybés Zinios, 1926, No. 235. p. 1.) 

[Provisions for the administration of the Act respecting pensions and allow- 
ances for state employees. (No date.)] 


Zemes reformos istatymui vykdyti instrukcijos pakeitimas. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1926, No. 235. p. 6.) 
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{Amendment of the administrative instructions under the Agrarian Reform 
Act. (No date.)] 


Zemes reformos istatymui vykdyti instrukcijos pakeitimas. (Vyriausybés 
Zinios, 1926, No. 238, p. 1.) 
[Amendment of the administrative instructions under the Agrarian Reform 
Act. (No date.)] 
NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 7den October 1926, tot wijziging en aanvulling van het Konink- 
lijk besluit van den 11iden Juli 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 444) tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur, bedoeld in artikel 181 der Pensioenswet 1922 
(Staatsblad, No. 240). (Staatsblad, 1926, No. 351.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the Royal Decree of 11 July 1922 (Staats- 
blad, No. 444) issuing public administrative regulations in pursuance of section 181 
of the Pension Act, 1922 (Staatsblad, No. 240). Dated 7 October 1926.] 


POLAND 


Ustawa z dnia 2 sierpnica 1926 r. o zwalezaniu nieucziwej konkurencji. Ochrona 
cywilno-prawna praw przedsiebiorcy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 96, poz. 559, 
p. 1059.) 

[Act to prevent unfair competition. Dated 2 August 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 3 wrzesnia 1926 r. 0 zao 
patrzeniu emerytalnem nieetatowych pracownikow Polskich Kolei Panstwowych 
i o zaopatrzeniu pozostalych po nich wdow i sierot, oraz o odszkodowaniu za 
nieszczesliwe wypadki. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1926, No. 94, poz. 551, p. 1045.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic respecting the pensions of state rail- 
way employees who are not entered on the permanent staff lists, and of the widows 
and orphans of such employees, and respecting compensation for industrial acci- 
dents. Dated 3 September 1926.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 wrzesnia 1926 r. o 
tworzeniu przedsiebiorstwa ‘“ Polskie Koleje Panstwowe’’. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1926, No. 97, poz. 568, p. 1069.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the institution of a “ Polish 
State Railways ’’ undertaking. Dated 24 September 1926.] 


ROUMANIA 


Lege : [Se ratifica urmatoarele conventiuni incheiate de Romania ou Austria 
la Viena in 25 Iulie 1924]. 24 Martie 1926. (Monitorul Oficial, 1926, No. 256, 
p. 17513.) 

[Act to ratify certain treaties between Roumania and Austria concluded at 
Vienna on 25 July 1924. Dated 24 March 1926.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Act to amend and supplement the Housing Act of 15 May 1925. Dated 
23 October 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 244.) 


Decree No. 2331/926 of the Minister of Justice, respecting the observance 
of public holidays in penal institutions, bridewells, reformatories, and detention 
prisons. Dated 24 January 1926. (Sluzbene Novine, 1926, No. 27.) 

SPAIN 

* Real decreto-ley estableciendo la Organizacién Corporativa Nacional. 26 de 
noviembre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 331, p. 1098.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree establishing a national system of joint industria! 
associations. Dated 26 November 1926.] 

Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento provisional para la aplicacién del 
E tatuto de Ensefianza industrial a las Escuelas de Ingenieros Industriales. 11 de 


octubre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 292, p. 339.) 
{Royal Decree to approve the provisional regulations for the application of 
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the regulations for industrial instruction to the schools for industrial engineers. 
Dated 11 October 1926.] 


Real orden de 18 de octubre de 1926 disponiendo quede derogado y sin efecto 
el numero 3° de la Real orden de 15 de novembre de 1921, y disponiendo que la 
intervencién de las Autoridades gubernativas y sus Agentes en las cuestiones de 
emigracié6n se realice tan solo en los términos y condiciones prescritas en el articulo 
15 de la vigente ley de Emigracién. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 293, p. 383.) 

[Royal Order to repeal No. 3 of the Royal Order of 15 November 1921 and 
to provide that the government authorities and their representatives shall not 
intervene in emigration questions except under the conditions prescribed in 
section 15 of the Emigration Act now in operation. Dated 18 October 1926.] 


Real decreto aprobando con fuerza de ley el Estatuto, que se inserta, de las 
Clases pasivas del Estado. 22 de octubre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 301, 
p. 546.) 

[Royal Decree to ratify the Regulations for the non-productive classes of the 
State (pensions for public officials and their widows and orphans). Dated 22 Octo- 
ber 1926.] 


Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento, que se inserta, para el régimen interior 
de los servicios de la Junta de Patronato de Ingenieros y obreros pensionados en 
el extranjero. 22 de octubre de 1926. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1926, No. 307, p. 691.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the regulations appended thereto for the working 
of the Welfare Committee for engineers and workers holding scholarships abroad. 
Dated 22 October 1926.] 

SPANISH GUINEA 


Decreto creando una Escuela de Artes y Oficios [en donde los indigenas puedan 
adquirir una profesion]. 25 de agosto de 1926. (Boletin Oficial de los Territorios 
Espafioles del Golfo de Guinea, afio XX, No. XVII, p. 130.) 

{Decree to establish a School of Arts and Crafts (where natives may receive 


vocational] instruction). Dated 25 August 1926.] 
SWEDEN 


Kungl. maj:ts kungdrelse angaende fndrad lydelse av é6vergangsstadgandena 
till kap. V i reglementet den 31 december 1919 (nr. 878) fdr statens pensionsan- 
stalt. Den 23 september 1926. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1926, No. 440, p. 948.) 

[Royal Notification to amend the transitional provisions of chapter V of the 
Regulations of 31 December 1919 (No. 878) respecting the State Pension Insti- 
tution. Dated 23 September 1926.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Proclamation No. 260, 1926: Proclamation of Urban Area of Senekal under 
section twelve of the Natives (Urban Areas) Act, 1923. Dated 6 October 1926. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LX VI, No. 1586, p. 176.) 


Government Notice No. 1888 issued by the Department of Native Affairs 
under the provisions of subsection (1) of section twenty-three of the Natives 
(Urban Areas) Act, 1923, to amend the regulations in force in the proclaimed 
areas defined in Proclamation No. 202 of 1924, which were published under 
Government Notice No. 1547 of 1924, by the addition to section nine of the follow- 
ing words: “ For the purposes of this regulation, ‘ wages’ shall include any 
amount due to such native in lieu of notice of termination of the said contract 
upon the wrongful dismissal of such native by his employer.’’ Dated 16 October 
1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vel. LX VI, No. 1586, 


p. 177.) 


Government Notice No. 1894 issued by the Department of Native Affairs 
under the provisions of subsection (1) of section twenty-three of the Natives 
(Urban Areas) Act, 1923, to amend the regulations in force in the proclaimed 
areas defined in Proclamation No. 203 of 1924, which were published under 
Government Notice No. 1546 of 1924, by the addition to section nine of the follow- 
ing words: “* For the purposes of this regulation, ‘ wage ’ shall include any amount 
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due to such native in lieu of notice of termination of the said contract upon the 
wrongful dismissal of such native by his employer.’”’ Dated 16 October 1926. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LX VI, No. 1586, p. 177). 


Government Notice No. 1909 under section nine of the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, No. 11 of 1924 [publishing an Agreement for the building industry and 
notifying that from 29 October 1926, and for the period ending 12 February 1928, 
the terms of the said Agreement, with the exception of rule 22, shall be binding 
upon all employers and employees in the building industry in the areas defined 
in rule 1 of the Agreement]. Dated 19 October 1926. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LXVI, No. 1586, p. 194.) 


Government Notice No. 1915 issued by the Department of Native Affairs : 
Regulations framed under section twenty-three (1) of the Natives (Urban Areas) 
Act for the proclaimed area of Senekal. Dated 19 October 1926. (Union of South 
Africa Government Gazette, 1926, Vol. LX VI, No. 1586, p. 178 ; Erratum, No. 1589, 
p. 372.) 


Government Notice No. 1942 under section nine of the Industrial Conciliation 
Act, No. 11 of 1924, notifying that from 5 November 1926 and for the period 
ending 31 December 1927 the terms of the Agreement relating to the printing 
industry published as a schedule to this Notice with the exception of clause 36 
shall be binding upon all employees in the printing industry in the Union of South 
Africa. Assented to 26 OctoBer 1926. (Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 
Vol. LXVI, No. 1587, p. 257.) 

URUGUAY 

Decreto : Se conviene la forma de justificar y apreciar los servicios de personal 
incluido en la Caja de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados y Obreros de 
Servicios Publicos. 27 de setiembre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6113, 
p. 19.) 

[Decree to lay down rules for the proof and evaluation of the service of 
employees belonging to the Superannuation and Pension Fund for public wage- 
earning and salaried employees. Dated 27 September 1926.] 


Decreto : Se reglamenta la forma de elecccién y funcionamiento del Consejo 
de la Caja de Jubilaciones y Pensiones de Empleados de Instituciones Bancarias 
y Bolsa de Comercio. 27 de setiembre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6111, 
p. 2-A.) 

[Decree to lay down rules for the election and procedure of the governing 
body of the superannuation and pension fund for employees of banks and the 
Stock Exchange. Dated 27 September 1926.] 


Montevideo 


Ordenanza sobre instalacié6n de motores, hornos, etc. en los establecimientos 
industriales : Reglamentacién de los articulos'28 y 29 de la ley de 8 de julio de 
1885. 22 de setiembre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 6110, p. 696.) 

[Order respecting the installation of engines, furnaces, etc.in industrial estab- 
lishments : issued under sections 28 and 29 of the Act of 8 July 1885. Dated 
22 September 1926.] 





Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Application instituting Proceedings 
concerning the denunciation of the Treaty of 2 November 1865, between China and 
Belgium, and addressed to the Registrar of the Court, in conformity with Article 40 
of the Statutes, through the intermediary of the Belgian Legation at the Hague, 
25 November 1926. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1926. 5 pp. 


—— German Interests in Polish Upper Silesia (The Merits). Vol. 1. Minutes. 
Speeches. German Memorial. 601 pp. Vol. II. Polish Counter-Case. German Reply. 
Polish Rejoinder. Pp. 614-994. Publications Series C. Acts and Documents relat- 
ing to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the Court, No. 11. Tenth 
Session. Documents relating to Judgment No. 7. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1926. 


Statute of the Court. Rules of the Court (as amended 31 July 1926). Publi- 
cations Series D, No. 1. Leyden, A.W. Sijthoff, 1926. 82 pp. 


Confédération internationale des étudiants. Annuaire 1926. Brussels, 1926. 
82 pp. 
Year book of the International Students’ Federation, 1926. 


International Institute of Agriculture. Collection of World Agricultural Legisla- 
tion for the year 1925. Rome, 1926. xxxv + 1104 pp. 

The International Institute of Agriculture publishes every year the recent 
laws affecting agriculture in the various countries. The laws mentioned or 
translated concern every class of activity which calls for the legislator’s inter- 
vention : agricultural and commercial statistics ; trade in agricultural produce, 
machinery, fertilisers and live-stock ; financial questions and customs regula- 
tions touching agriculture ; plant production and trade in plant products ; animal 
production and industries in animal products; agricultural organisation and 
training ; plant diseases and vegetable and animal pests ; agricultural co-operation, 
insurance and credit; rural property and land settlement; relation between 
capital and labour in agriculture ; rural hygiene and police (protection of pro- 
perties). 

The collection is a valuable source of information on agricultural legislation 
and agricultural problems. The year book of 1925 is presented as a special edition 
for the members of the Preparatory Committee of the International Economic 
Conference. 


World Association for Adult Edueation. Educational Settlements in England, 
Two German Experiments, Women’s Institutes, etc. London, 1926. 32 pp. Is. 


—— Seventh Annual Report. A Philosophy of Adult Education, The People’s 
Universities in Vienna, etc. Bulletin XXVIII. London, 1926. 36 pp. 1s. 


—— The Drama in Adult Education, etc. Bulletin XXIX. London, 1926. 
28 pp. 1s. 


World’s Student Christian Federation. Directory and Exchange List 1926-1927. 
Geneva. 17 pp. 

Contains the names and addresses of the Executive Committee and secretaries 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, data concerning affiliated and corres- 
ponding movements, and a general directory of the Federation's officers in the 
different countries. 


10 
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International Student Service. Annual Report for the college year 1923- 
1926 submitted to the Karlovici Conference, 25 July-2 August 1926, and to the General 
Committee Meeting of the World’s Student Christian Federation in Nyborg, Den 
mark, 9-24 August 1926. Geneva, 1926. 28 pp., tables. 


This report deals exhaustively with the past activities, present situation and 
future plans of the International Student Service, formerly known as the Euro- 
pean Student Relief. It contains special chapters on the work-student, over 
production of intellectuals, student self-help, student hostels and the Conference 
of International Student Organisations. A report of the Commission on the 
Future of the International Student Service set up by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation is added. Finally, tables giving the budget of the Internationa! 
Student Service, the funds expended for Russian student relief, the sources and 
amounts of contributions by countries, giving a total of more than 12,000,000 Swiss 
francs in the past six years, are included: 


—— ——— Fifth Annual Conference, Karlovici, Yugoslavia, 24 July-2 August, 
1926. Geneva, 1926. 61 pp. 


Contains short résumés of the chief addresses given at the Conference and 
the full text of resolutions drawn up in the different commissions and voted on 
by the plenary meeting. They deal with: problems of self-help, responsibility 
towards foreign students, relations between students of the East and West, refugee 
students, and the future of the International Student Service. Statistics are given 
relating to refugee students and graduates in different countries. The appendix 
contains the agreement between the World’s Student Christian Federation and the 
International Student Service regulating their mutual relations. Finally, a list 
of names and addresses of delegates and guests to the Conference is included. 


— Student Hostels and Foyers, 1926-1927. Geneva, 1926. 124 pp. 


List of foyers, student hostels, and addresses of secretaries, arranged according 
to countries, to which are added the addresses of other international student 
organisations. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Report of the High Commissioner oj the Commonwealth for the year 1925. Mel- 
bourne, 1926. 46 pp. 1s. 6d. 


War Service Homes Commission. Report of the War Service Homes Commission 
together with Statements and Balance-sheets 1 July 1925 to 30 June 1926. Melbourne, 
1926. 28 pp. 1s. 3d. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Friendly Societies and Trade Unions. Report 
of the Acting Registrar for the Twelve Months ended 30 June 1925. Sydney, 1926. 
20 pp. 1s. 6d. 


QUEENSLAND 


Department of Agriculture and Stock. Agricultural Bank. Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report of the Manager for the Year ended 30 June 1926, to which are appended 
Statements of Accounts, Balance-Sheet, Statistics, and other Information. Brisbane. 
1926. 38 pp. 1s. 3d. 

The report deals with all operations of the Agricultural Bank of Queensland, 
including loans to discharged soldier settlers and to co-operative associations. 
One of the appendices reviews briefly the history of agricultural loans legislation 
in Queensland. 


Department of Public Works. State Advances Corporation (Workers’ Dwell- 
ings). Seventeenth Annual Report of the Manager for the year ended 30 June 1926, 
to which are appended Statements of Accounts, Balance-sheet, Statistics, and Othe! 
Information. Brisbane, 1926. 51 pp., illustr. 2s. 
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Home Secretary’s Department. Annual Report oj the Commissioner of Public 
Health to 30 June 1926. Brisbane, 1926. 32 pp. 1s. 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesministerium fir soziale Verwaltung. Zentral-Gewerbe-Inspektorate. 
Bericht der Gewerbe-Inspektoren aiber ihre Amtstdtigkeit im Jahre 1925. Vienna, 
1926. L + 185 pp., illustr. 


Report on factory inspection in Austria during 1925. 
BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bul- 
garie 1925. XVIIe année. Sofia, 1926. xxxm -+ 548 pp. 


Statistical year book of Bulgaria for 1925. 
CANADA 


Department of Agriculture. Dominion Experimental Farms. Division of Field 
Husbandry. Report of the Dominion Field Husbandman for the year 1925. Ottawa, 
1926. 38 pp., maps and illustrations. 

The report deals with agricultural economics and technica! cultivation prob- 
lems. It gives the results of an enquiry into the operating cost of farm machin- 
ery in Canada which are particularly interesting; two thousand replies were 
received to a questionnaire sent to all parts of the Dominion. The average length 
of life of a large number of farm machines, the annual cost of farm machinery 
(including depreciation, interest, repairs and housing) and the acreage covered 
are computed and a general figure of cost is given (separate for the Eastern and 
the Prairie Provinces, and separate for ordinary and for special machinery). 

Attention may also be drawn to the tables on the cost of production of various 
crops grown on the Central Experimental Farm. 


ONTARIO 


Department of Agriculture. Annual Report of the Statistics Branch 1925. 
Part I. Agricultural Statistics. Part II. Chattel Mortgages. Toronto, 1926. 48 pp. 


——— Report of the Minister of Agriculture for the year ending 31 October 1925. 
Toronto, 1926. 124 pp. 

The report states that the Departinent of Agriculture carried out more useful 
and effective work during 1925 than in previous years. Chapters are devoted 
to the activities of the Ontario Agricultural College, Veterinary College, the 
Women’s Institutes, Colonisation, the Agricultural Development Board, etc. 


Report of the Women’s Institutes of the Province of Ontario 1925. Toronto, 
1926. 63 pp. 

The report gives an account of the activities of Women’s Institutes in Ontario 
during 1925. The Women’s Institutes exist for educational and social purposes ; 
they seek to improve local conditions through education and better schools and 
by increasing the interest taken in community affairs. During the summer of 
1925 693 meetings were held at which lectures were given on subjects of interest 
to women ; during the winter short courses were arranged on such subjects as 
home economics, home nursing, millinery, etc. Attention was also given to 
increasing the interest taken in literature, music, art, etc. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerstvo Socialni Péce. Zprava o uredni cinnosli tivnostenskych inspek- 
tora pv roce 1925. Prague, 1926. 467 pp. 

Report on labour inspection in Czechoslovakia for 1925. This report will be 
analysed in a future number of the Review. 


DENMARK 


Socialministeriets Arbejdsudvalg. Belaenkning angaaende Foranslaltninger 
lil Imédegaaelse af Arbejdslésheden i 1926-1927. Copenhagen, Schultz, 1926. 48 pp. 
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This report of the Unemployment Board of the Danish Ministry of Social 
Affairs is introduced ‘by a section giving a brief account of the measures for the 
relief of unemployment taken in 1925-1926, and in particular of the effects of 
the Acts of 1 December 1925 and 31 March 1926, relating respectively to meas- 
ures for combating unemployment and to measures for maintaining employment 
in undertakings suffering from depression. 

The principal section of the report, on ‘‘ measures taken in 1926-1927 ’’, con- 
tains statistical information on existing unemployment, supplemented by detailed 
statistics included in the appendices. 

The report further discusses both the question of promoting public works and 
that of supporting private industry. The Committee as a whole.is of the opinion 
that unemployment cannot be overcome by the promotion of public works, and 
that the only way is to counteract the industrial depression from which the 
community is suffering partly on account of the rise in the value of the krone. 

A detailed account of the measures for dealing with unemployment proposed 
by the Danish Government, largely on the basis of the above report, is to be 
found in Industrial and Labour Information, Volume XX, No. 8, p. 333. 


Sundhedsstyrelsen. Medicinalberetning for den Danske Stat for aaret 1924. 
By H. J. HANSEN and Robert Nersen. Sundhedsstyrelsens medicinalstatistiske 
Kontor. Copenhagen, H. Hagerup, 1926. v1 + 253 pp. 


Statistical report of the Danish Public Health Department for 1924. 


FINLAND 


Socialmuseum. Siatens Ultstdllning jér Arbetarskydd och Vdljadrd. Instruktiv 
Katalog. Helsingfors, Statsradet Tryckeri, 1926. vir + 108 pp., plans and illus- 
trations. 


Descriptive and fully illustrated catalogue of the permanent labour protec- 
tion and social welfare exhibition of the State Social Museum. 


GERMANY 


Reichsgesundheitsamt. Arbeiten aus dem Reichsgesundheitsamte ; Festband 
anldsslich der Feier des Finfzigjdhrigen Bestehens des Reichsgesundheitsamtes 
im Juni 1926. Bd. 57. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1926. v1 -+ 855 pp., illustr. 

This volume, published on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the German Federal Department of Public Health, describes impor- 
tant chemical, medical, bacteriological and veterinary work carried out under 
the auspices of the Department. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Financial and Commercial Situa 
tion of Austria revised to September 1926. By O.S. Puitipots,O.B.E. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 36 pp. 1s. 6d. 

The report includes, in addition to information regarding commerce and 
finance, a short review of the industrial crisis in Austria, prices and cost of living. 
wages, labour disputes, unemployment, immigration and emigration. 


Department of Seientifie and Industrial Research. Light Distribution from 
Industrial Reflector Fitting No. 1 (British Engineering Standard). By H. Buck 
LEY and C. J. W. Grieveson. Illumination Research,!Technical Paper No. 3. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. v + 26 pp., tables and diagrams. 1s. 


The Terminology of Illumination and Vision. Mlumination Research. 
Technical Paper No. 1. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. tv + 21 pp., dia 
grams. 9d. 

The pamphlet contains explanatory notes of the technical terms commonly 
employed in photometry and illumination, ophthalmology and physiology. 


The Transmission Factor of Commercial Window Glasses. By A.b. 
TayctorandC. J. W. Grreveson. Illumination Research, Technical Paper No. 2 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 1v + 10 pp., diagrams. 6d. 
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Deseribes measurements made at the Nationa) Physical Laberatory with 
the object of determining the transmission factors, under various conditions, of 
a.number of different kinds of glass commonly used for the windows of domestic 
or industrial buildings. 


Development Commission. Sizieenth Report of the Development Commissioners 
for the Year ended 31 March 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. ,157 pp. 
3s. 

The Development Commissioners give annual and capital grants for agricul- 
tural education and research and for purposes connected with rural economy. 
Their activities in encouraging both research and education are fully reviewed 
ip their annual reports, which are important documents for the study of vocational 
rural education in England. 


Home Oifiee. Report on the Incidence of Silicosis in the Pottery Industry. By 
Dr. C. L. SUTHERLAND and Dr. S. Bryson. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
51 pp. 1s. 6d. 

The inquiry was undertaken with special reference to the making of a scheme 
under the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Acts, 1918 and 1924. It consisted 
of.the clinical and radiographic examination of a representative number of workers 
in the different processes in the pottery industry in which the workers are known 
to be exposed to the inhalation of dust. A total of 568 workers were examined, 
344 male workers and 224 women workers. Seventy-six cases of silicosis were 
revealed among the men and 11 among the women. A significant feature of the 
report is the frequency with which fibrosis of the lungs was diagnosed by medical 
exanlination at a period of employment earlier than that at which silicosis was 
feund by radiological examination in the same occupational groups. The broad 
result of the enquiry is to indicate that silicosis is liable to be produced in many 
occupations in the industry. 


Imperial Conference 1926. Summary of Proceedings. Cmd. 2768 (Appendices 
published separately in Cmd. 2769). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
61 pp. Is. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Fatigue Researeh Board. A Psycho- 
logical Study of Individual Differences in Accident Rates. By Eric FARMER, M.A., 
and E. G. CuampBenrs, M.A. Report No. 38. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 
tv + 44 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Medical Research Council and Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
The Relation between Illumination and Efficiency in Fine Work (Typesetting by 
Hand). By H.C. Weston and A.K. Taytor. Joint Report of the Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board and the Illumination Research Committee. London, 
ILM. Stationery Office, 1926. v +11 pp. 6d. : 

The experiments on which this report is based were made under actual work- 
ing conditions in a small composing room. They throw light on the relation 
between inadequate illumination and diminished output, errors, ocular and gener- 
al fatigue. The main conclusion drawn is that output does not reach its maxi- 
mum daylight value until an artificial illumination of the order of 20 foot-candles 
is attained, which, so far as can be ascertained, is a very much higher illumination 
than that usually found in printing offices at present. The report gives some 
practical indications regarding the artificial lighting of composing rooms. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report of Proceedings under the Small 
Holding Colonies Acts, 1916 and 1918, and Sailors and Soldiers (Gijts for Land 
Settlement). Act, 1916, for the years 1923-24, 1924-25, and 1925-26. In pursuance 
of Section 10 of the Small Holding Colonies Act, 1916. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1926. 86 pp. 4s. 6d. 

A general review of the management of Government estates for the settle- 
ment of: ex-Service men, covering the years 1923-1926. The report describes 
the steps taken in accordance with.a decision to reduce the area under the Minis- 
try’s direct administration by disposing of a number of settlements managed as 
smallholdings or as profit-sharing farms. Two profit-sharing estates remain 
under the control of the Government, one at Amesbury and one at Patrington. 
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It has been decided to surrender the latter settlement on Lady Day, March''1927. 
The full history of this settlement is given in an appendix ; it makes interesting 
reading. In view of the continued loss incurred on this settlement it was con- 
sidered necessary to obtain an independent opinion on the working of the farm, 
and the Ministry of Agriculture therefore appointed Mr. W. Gavin, C.B.E., to 
undertake a thorough investigation with the object of ascertaining whether it 
might be possible, without loss, to carry on the Patrington Settlement as an ex- 
Service men’s colony under a profit-sharing scheme. Mr. Gavin, in his report, 
states that, in his opinion, £4,000 per annum would be required by the Ministry 
to carry on the estate as a profit-sharing ex-Service men’s settlement, but that 
if the estate were subdivided into separate farms it would be quite possible to 
find a tenant farmer for each farm who would be prepared to pay a fair rent and 
to accept the risk of making an adequate livelihood ; it is also possible that the 
new tenants would agree to take on some at least of the ex-Service men settled 
on the area. 

The history of other estates under the Acts mentioned is briefly indicated. 


Ministry of Labour. League of Nations. International Labour Conference, 
Eighth Session, Geneva, 26 May-5 June 1926. Report by the British Government: 
Delegates to the Minister of Labour. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 14 pp. 
3d. 






























League of Nations. International Labour Conference, Ninth Session, 
Geneva, 7-24 June 1926. Report by the British Government Deleaates to the Minister 
of Labour. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 14 pp. 3d. 


Reyistry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Socie- 
ties for the year, 1924. Part 2. Friendly Societies. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1926. 38 pp. 4s. 

-—-— Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies for the year 1925, 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. 46 pp. 9d. 

STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

Labour Department. Annual Report on the Working of the Labour Depariment 
jor the year 1925.. Supplement to the Straits Settlements Government Gazette, No. 92, 


10 September 1926. Kuala Lumpur. 25 pp. 
This report was analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, December ,1926. 












NETHERLANDS 


Bureau municipal de Statistique de la ville d’Utreeht. Chiffres sur les salaires 
des ouvriers au service de la ville d’Utrecht pendant l'année 1925. Utrecht, 1926. 
10 pp. 

Statistics of wages of municipal workers in Utrecht for 1925. The headings 
to the tables and explanatory notes are in Dutch and in French. 



















SWITZERLAND 


Bureau (fédéral de Statistique. Recensement fédéral de la population au 1° dé- 
cembre 1920. Ripartition géographique des industries suisses. Bulletin de statistique 
suisse, VIIIéne année, 1926, 2).ne fascicule. Berne, 1926. 15 pp. and 24 maps. 
{ frs. 

Contains a series of maps showing the results of the census of the population 
of Switzerland carried out 1 December 1920. They indicate the distribution 
of the population in industry and agriculture an in the various districts. Retrospec- 
tive reviews for 1910 and 1838 are included. The text is in French and in 


German. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Eighth and Ninth International Labour Conferences 1926. Report by South 
African Government Delegates. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 
1926. 8 pp. 6d. 

Extracts from this report were published in Industrial and Labour Information, 
Vol. XX, No. 5, 1 November 1926, pp. 187-189. 
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UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Hours and Earnings in 
‘Anthracile and Bituminous Coal Mining 1922 and 1924. Bulletin No. 416, Wages 
and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 1v + 
92 pp. 15 cents. 


—_—— Proceedings of the Industrial Accident Prevention Conference held 
at Washington, 14-16 July 1926. Bulletin No. 428, Industrial Accidents and 
Hygiene Series. Washington, 1926. vii + 169 pp. 30 cents. 


——— Wages, Hours, and Productivity in the Pottery Industry, 1925. Bul- 
letin No. 412, Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1926. 1 + 164 pp. 30 cents. 


Treasury Department. United States Internal Revenue. Silatislics of Income 
jrom Returns of Net Income for 1924. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 
v -+ 354 pp. 50 cents. 


United States Senate Commission of Gold and Silver Enquiry. European Cur- 
rency and Finance. Foreign Currency and Exchange Investigation. Serial 9, Vol. 11. 
By John Parke Younec, Ph.D. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1925. x1 + 
411 pp. 

Volume I of the Commission’s report on European currency and finance was 
analysed in the International Labour Review, Vol. X1, No. 5, May 1925. The 
second volume deals with twelve countries not included in Vol. I. It gives a brief 
description of pre-war currency systems in these twelve countries, an account 
of war and post-war developments, and a discussion of efforts made toward 
currency and financial] reconstruction. It also contains, in Part II, statistical 
tables relating to banking, currency, exchange rates, prices, purchasing power 
parities, trade, and government finances of the countries treated. 


ALABAMA 


Bureau of Insurance. Annual Report of the Superintendent oj Insurance for 
the year ending 31 December 1925. Fire, Life, Miscellaneous, Mutual and Fraternal, 
and Reciprocal Insurance. Birmingham, 1926. 441 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Commission of Housing and Regional Planning. Report, 7 May 1926. Albany, 
1926. 82 pp., map and diagrams. 

The report, which is provided with a large number of maps and diagrams, 
describes the structure and resources of the State of New York and suggests the 
broad outlines of a plan for its future development. The Commission recom- 
mends a fuller economic utilisation of the resources of the different regions, re- 
afforestation and development of dairying and cattle breeding in the highlands 
where the rainfall is heaviest and near the source of the rivers where cultivation 
is still little developed and land is consequently cheap. Intensive culture should 
be confined to regions where the soil is specially fertile and climatic conditions 
most favourable, and industria] centres to regions rich in mineral resources and 
of easy access. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. The Department of Labour and Industry. 
lis Organisation and Operation. Special Bulletin No. 14. Harrisburg, 1926. 51 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aeito, Alfredo. Corporazioni e Sindacati nella Storia, nello Stato e nei Partiti 
politici, Preface by Agostino Lanzii10. Milan, Iginio Trasi, 1924. 232 pp. 8 lire. 
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Adzija, Dr. Bozidar. Medjunarodna Organizacija Rada. Zagreb, 1926... 46 pp. 

The author describes the origin and development of the International Labour 
Organisation, gives an account of the work it has already achieved, and adds 
in the appendix a translation of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty of Versailles. 


Agricultural Economies Researeh Institute. The Rural Industries of England 
and Wales. 1. Timber and Underwood Industries and some Village Workshops 
By Helen E. FirzRanpo.peu and M. Dorrie, Hay. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1926 
xix + 239 pp., illustr. 


A survey of rural industries in England and Wales was carried out over three 
years by a group of workers specially appointed by the Agricultural Economies 
Research Institute. The final reports dealing with the various findustries are 
collected in four volumes as follows : 

(1) Timber and Underwood Industries and some Village Workshops. 

(2) Osier growing and Basketry, and some Rural Factories. 

(3) Decorative Crafts and Rural Potteries. 

(4) Rural Industries in Wales. 

The first of these volumes, now under consideration, contains a general intro 
duction in which are considered the distribution of the various rural industries, 
local conditions, and the bearing of different factors on the future of rural indus- 
tries. One of the most outstanding problems is shown to be the lack of young 
workers. Young workers will not enter rural industries unless they can see in 
them some chance of future development, nor are they prepared to serve long terms 
of apprenticeship. The five or seven years of service as an apprentice are now 
generally admitted to be unnecessary if really intelligent instruction is given. 
But this is just what is often lacking in the villages. The whole problem of rural 
education is involved, and particularly the question of technical classes in villages. 
Many rural crafts are dying out owing to the linking up of the villages to the 
large towns, where large-scale production, permitting the use of machinery and 
electricity, is possible. Foreign competition, lack of touch with suitable mar- 
kets, etc. are also mentioned as factors affecting rural industries. A number of 
industries continue to flourish in the more remote villages which are more or less 
self-supporting and which are neither very rich nor very poor. The future of 
many rural industries depends largely on the extent to which they can make use 
of labour-saving machinery and at the same time retain the valuable character- 
istics of individual craft work. It is pointed out that organisation and co-opera- 
tion in buying and selling would improve matters, but technical instruction is 
stated to be the most outstanding need. 


Allevi, G. L’assicurazione infortuni e la valutazione dei danni. Biblioteca ' 
medica pratico-universitaria. Milan, Societa an. Istituto Editoriale scientifico, 
1927. x1 + 414 pp. 

The treatment of industrial accidents is now recognised as a special branch of 
medicine. But the estimate of the injury sustained cannot be systematised in 
a theory, since the criteria which guide the expert in each particular case are 
subjective. It must, however, be admitted that the expert should base his 
conclusions on thorough medical and legal knowledge and a long professional 
experience in order to discuss competently the cases submitted to him. Daily 
study, a minute and exact analysis of the effects of lesions, and a thorough 
acquaintance with the literature of the subject are essential. Should the victim 
of an industrial accident submit a claim for compensation, or, on the other hand, 
the insurance fund seek to guard itself against exaggerated or ill-founded claims, 
the doctor, acting as the medical expert or as the champion of either the victim’s 
rights or the interests of the fund, must be in a position to discuss controversial 
cases and to meet any objections raised with a closely reasoned reply. 

Mr. Allevi’s work contains numerous personal contributions to the data on the 
subject which are derived from his long experience in this branch of medicine. 
In the first part he examines the principles and development of insurance against 
accidents. After considering the legal and social conception of accidents and 
analysing the Italian law and the laws of other countries relating to the subject, 
he dwells more particularly on contributing factors in accidents, safety measures, 
and assistance to victims of accidents. The chapters devoted to the legal and 
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social conception of accidents, causes of accidents and the protection of workers 
against occupational risks, deserve special mention. In the second part, the 
author reviews the different lesions due to industrial occupations, tumours, infec- 
tious and parasitic diseases, poisoning, neurosis, trauma, traumatic lesions, etc. 
In connection with the question of compensation a special chapter is included 
devoted to ‘simulation’, which completes this important work. 


American Federation of Teachers. Mass Education for Workers. Second Annual 
Conference of Teachers in Workers’ Education at Brookwood, 20-22 February 
1925. Edited by a Committee of Local No. 189,A.F.T. Brookwood, Katonah, 
N.Y., 1925. 93 pp. 

~—— The Promotion and Maintenance of Workers’ Education. Third Annual 
Conference of Teachers in Workers’ Education at Brookwood, 19-22 February 1926, 
Edited by a Committee of Local No. 189,A.F.T. Brookwood, Katonah, N.Y., 
1926. 105 pp. 

‘Amieale des régisseurs de théatres franeais. Comple rendu de I’ Assemblée géné- 
rale du 26 mai 1926, Paris. 46 pp. 

Proceedings of the General Meeting of the French Stage Managers’ Association 
held 26 May 1926. 

Annuaire général des sociétés coopératives de France et des colonies 1926. Cine 
quiéme année. Paris, 5 rue Joubert, 1926. 1013 pp. 30 fr. 

Co-operative year book of France and her colonies for 1926. 


Arbeiterkammer Luxemburg. Bericht Qber ihre Tdatigkeit im ersten Geschdftsjahr, 
Juni 1925-Juni 1926. Luxemburg, 1926. 176 pp. 
Report of the Luxemburg Workers’ Chamber for the year 1925-1926. 


Arbeitsgemeinschaft der sehaffenden Landwirte, Pachter und Sieden. Die 
Einheitsfront der schaffenden Bauern 1925. Berlin, Verlag Neues Dorf. 24 pp. 


Aznar, Severino. El Retiro Obrero y la Agricultura. Madrid, Sobrinos de la 
Sucesora de M. Minuesa de los Rios, 1925. 104 pp. 


Baignéres, M.G. Ascenseurs et monte-charges. Dispositifs de sécurité. Ency- 
clopédie industrielle et commerciale. Paris, Librairie de l’enseignement tech- 
nique, 1926. 52 pp., illustr. 

A technical study on safety appliances connected with lifts and elevators. 


Belli, C.M. Igiene delle navi mercantili e militari. Milan, Societaeditrice libraria, 
1926. x1 + 646 pp. 55 lire. 

Second edition, considerably enlarged, of a work long known to experts on the 
health of seamen and hygiene on board ship. The author deals in great detail 
with physio-pathology in the mercantile marine and the navy. He examines 
in turn external conditions (atmospheric conditions at sea), working premises 
(boilers, engines, hold, etc.), living conditions and sleeping accommodation, venti- 
lation, lighting, heating, provision of fresh water, disposal of refuse and sanitary 
arrangements. <A special chapter is devoted to the work of seamen and an impor- 
tant part of the book to the study of infectious and parasitic diseases of seamen 
and prophylactic measures. 

In the appendix the author considers physio-pathological problems connected 
with life in a submarine. 


Bernardino, Anselmo. Rassegne di economia e di finanza. Rome, P. Maglione 
and C, Strini, 1925. 121 pp. 


Bonnet, George-Edgar. Les expériences monétaires contemporaines. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1926. 218 pp. 9 frs. 80; bound 11 frs. 90. 

Mr. Bonnet, as deputy director of the Suez Canal Company, has been con- 
stantly called upon to deal with questions of exchange and currency ;he was there 
fore particularly well qualified to write this book. His treatment of the subject 
should make clear to the general reader some of the most intricate problems 
involved. He first reviews the monetary evolution in various countries during 
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the last twelve years, then examines in what measure modern experience demands 
a revision of accepted theories. 


Bready, J. Wesley. Lord Shaftesbury and Social-Industrial Progress. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1926. 446 pp. 16s. 

The author undertook this work, he tells us, as a result of investigations inte 
the attitude of organised religion to social and industrial problems. These 
investigations led him to conclude that the Evangelical movement started by 
Wesley in the eighteenth century, more than any other religious movement, 
affected the social developments of the English speaking world. To Lord Shaftes- 
bury, the lay representative of the movement, is due the immense social advance 
recorded in these pages. Since his work cannot be fully understood apart from 
the faith which inspired it, the author devotes the first part of the book to Shaftes- 
bury’s ideals and aspirations, the influences of his early upbringing and his 
place in the thought of his day. In the second he tells the story of the great 
reformer’s life work. 

The book includes a bibliography which, Mr. Bready states, “ strives teestab- 
lish the continuity of interest between Shaftesbury and his religious forerunners ” 
and “ also attempts to suggest the social problem in its post-Shaftesbury aspects ’’. 


















Ceehrak, Dr. Cyril. Nezamestnanost. Volume 16 in the collection “ Pravnicke 
Fakulty University v Bratislavé.’’ Bratislava, 1926. 169 pp. 

Dr. Cechrak, professor in the University of Prague, divides his study on 
unemployment into two parts. The first, which is theoretical, is devoted te the 
definition of unemployment, its causes and effects. In the second, the author 
examines measures to combat unemployment, the effects of economic policy on 
unemployment, the organisation of employment (placing and vocational guidance), 
social insurance, emigration, etc. The matter is very clearly presented. Fre 
quent references are made to the work and the publications of the Internationa! 
Labour Office. 


Chiepner, B.S. La banque en Belgique. Etude historique et économique. Tome 
premier. Le marché financier belge avant 1850. Université libre de Bruxelles, Ins- 
titut de Sociologie Solvay. Brussels, Maurice Lamertin, 1926. 429 pp. 


No one who has studied the important part played by banking in the develop- 
ment and the fluctuations of industry, and its effects on the social conditions 
of the working classes, will be surprised at attention being drawn in these pages 
to Mr. Chiepner’s striking work on banking in Belgium, the first volume of which 
deals with the money market in that country before 1850. An outline of the origin 
and development of banking institutions helps the reader to understand their 
present working. The author has not confined himself to an exposition of facts 
but has also given prominence to the development of ideas. 




















Cilla, Nicola, Effetti Economici del Fascismo. Milan, Societa Editrice “l’Unita”’, 
1925. 119 pp. 


Cornélissen, Christian. 7 raité général de science économique. ‘Tome 111. Théorie 
du capital et du profit. Bibliothéque internationale d’économie politique. Paris, 
Marcel Giard, 1927. In two volumes, 466 and 662 pp. 120 frs. 


This treatise contains an exposition of Mr. Cornélissen’s theory of the organi- 
sation of industry and the nature of profit. The first volume (Théorie de la 
valeur), published some years ago, dealt with the theory of value, the second 
(Théorie du salaire et du travail salarié) sought to apply the general principles 
laid down regarding value and price to labour. 

The first of the two volumes now under consideration (Théorie du capital et 
du profit) deals with the technical organisation of modern production: classifi- 
cation of industries, mass production, standardisation, time measurement, etc., 
combines, cartels, associations, pools and trusts. It also examines the sources 
of profits. The second volume considers the influence of external factors on 
profits. The author makes a lengthy study of the effects of economic crises and 
of the rate and fluctuations of profits. 

Some chapters on social evolution, in which various suggested solutions of the 
social problem are examined, complete the work. 
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Delpeuch, André. Le Cinéma. Bibliothéque sociale des métiers publiée sous la 
direction de Georges Renard. Paris, Gaston Doin, 1927. v1 + 292 pp. 10 frs. + 
40%. 

A study on the cinematograph industry, its history, technique, personnel, 
and its future. A list of trade unions of workers in the industry is included. 


Deutseher Handwerks- und Gewerbekammertag und Reichsverband des deut- 
sehen Handwerks. Bericht iber die Wirtschafislage des Handwerks in der Zeit vom 
1, Januar bis 31. Mdrz 1926. Hanover, 1926. 39 pp. 


Report on the position of German handicraftsmen for the period 1 January 
to 31 March 1926, published by the German Chamber of Arts and Crafts and the 
German Federation of Employers of Handicraftsmen. 


Dreehsel, Max. Le traité de Versailles et le mécanisme des conventions inter- 
nationales du Travail. Preface by Albert Tuomas. Etudes politiques et sociales, 
iV. Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1926. 1m -+ xxi + 257+ v pp. 10 frs. 

This dissertation, undertaken under the auspices of Mr. Ernest Mahaim, pro- 
fessor in the University of Liége (Faculty of Law), relates to the mechanism 
of international labour Conventions as outlined in the Treaty of Versailles. It 
is not a study of the International Labour Organisation, neither does it examine 
the Conventions in themselves. It is strictly confined to a methodical study 
of the provisions of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty relating to the elaboration, 
ratification and application of international labour Conventions. In the first 
chapter the author recalls the historical facts essential to a clear understanding 
of this study. The second chapter, intended as a basis for comparison, is devoted 
to the labour provisions of treaties concluded prior to the creation of the Per- 
manent Labour Organisation. After defining the competence of the Organisation 
itself, Mr. Drechsel examines in succession the elaboration, ratification and 
application of the international labour Conventions, and, finally, the work accom- 
plished by the Organisation. 

In the preface to this volume, Mr. Albert Thomas answers certain questions 
raised by the author and praises the clearness and excellence of his method, 
“which ”’, he says, “ permits a complete understanding of a human institution, 
and explains the International Labour Organisation by the history of its develop- 
ment. ”’ 

The volume includes a bibliography, two appendices and a table showing the 
progress of ratification of the international labour Conventions at July 1926. 


Europdische Zoliunion. Beitrdge zu Problem und Lésung. Edited by Dr. H. 
Heman. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 278 pp. 

Under this title are brought together a number of studies by well-known econ- 
omists, including Franz Eulenberg, Alfred Weber, August Muller, and Arthur 
Blaustein. They deal with the problem of the organisation of a tariff union 
among European countries. The economic centre of Europe being France and 
Germany, a customs union between these countries would form the nucleus of 
a more extensive union. Whether it would be possible and desirable to include 
Great Britain and Russia is one of the principal questions discussed. The contrib- 
utors to this volume examine in turn the difficulties attaching to the organisa- 
tion of a union of this nature and the conditions under which it could be formed; 
for instance, a certain necessary uniformity in the commercial and social policy 
of the member states, equal exchange throughout the territories forming part 
of the Union, and international control of any “ cartels’’ or trusts. 


Fédération nationale du Personnel des Services publics des départements, des 
villes et des communes de France et des colonies. Quatorziéme Congrés /édéral 
national tenu a Levallois-Perrei (Seine) les 22, 23 et 24 aofit 1925. Comple rendu. 
Versailles, 1926. 221 pp. 

Report of the fourteenth Congress of the French National Federation of 
Employees in the Public Services, held 22-24 August 1925. 


Foerster, Robert F. and Dietel, Else H. Employee Stock Ownership in the 
United States. Princeton University, 1926. vii -+- 174 pp. 
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. This book contains an interesting survey of the various. plans in existence 
in the United States by which employees ‘acquire stock in the companies which 
employ them. No attempt is made to advocate or to disparage any particular 
type of plan or to give statistics of the frequency of certain characteristic provi- 
sions, as it is held that in a movement so subject to imitation statistical frequency 
cannot be taken as a criterion of the excellence of such provisions. 

The study is.divided into three chapters: the first giving the basis of the 
movement, the second the analyses of the various plans and their results, and 
the third the questions of policy involved. The appendices give a list of com- 
panies which have introduced stock ownership plans and summaries of these plans. 


Giovanni, Friedrich. Die Maifeierbewegung. Sozialwissenschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen. Karlsruhe, Verlag Braun, 1925. x1 -+- 140 pp. 


Gosseries, Fernand. L’habitation 4 bon marché en Belgique. Brussels, Edition 
de la Société d’Etudes morales, sociales et juridiques, 1926. 247 pp. 9 frs. 

A well documented study on the development and activities of the Belgian 
Association for Cheap Housing, by the Director of the Association, and a review 
of the attempts made in Belgium towards the provision of cheap dwellings. 


Handbuch der Schweizerischen Wirtschaft. Manuel de Economie suisse. Edited 
by Arthur Katz-Forrstner. Berlin-Hallensee, Internationale Verlag Gesellschaft, 
1926. rx + 325 pp. 

A handbook designed to supplement the information given in the reviews 
of the economic conditions of various countries published in the Annales de léco- 
nomie publique internationale, which take into account changes during and since 
the war. The handbook deals with conditions in Switzerland, a country which, 
if not directly involved in the World War, suffered all the economic repercus- 
sions of the conflict. The more important parts of the book are devoted to 
finance, credit and insurance, communications, industries (mechanical engineer- 
ing, watch and clock making, textile, wood, paper, tanning, lime and cement, 
pottery, building, dairying and cigarette industries) and agriculture. Each 
article, the text of which is in French and in German, is contributed by an author- 
ity on the subject dealt with and contains up-to-date information. 


Hansson, Sigfrid. Solidaritet och monopolism. Fack{éreningsrérelsens aktuella 
problem. Stockholm, Tidens Férlag, 1926. 64 pp. 

In this booklet the editor of the Fackféreningsrérelsen, the organ of the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions, makes an interesting study of the problem of 
solidarity considered in the light of the break-up of the wage level, and the ten 
dencies towards a “ closed union” policy which have become apparent of late 
in the Swedish trade union movement (e.g. in the building trade) and which were 
among the most important problems dealt with by the last Trade Union Congress 
(see Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX, No. 4, p. 164). 


Hayward, W.R. and Johnson, G.W. The Evolution of Labour, Past, Present 
and Future. London, Duckworth, 1926. 224 pp. 

This little book makes no claim to be considered a scientific study ; it is ‘a 
simply-told tale of the evolution of labour, designed to give the reader a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the economic system under which he lives and a hopeful 
attitude towards the future, which, the authors hold, each individual worker is 
largely instrumental in shaping. 


Heindl, Dr. Hermann. Das Arbeitsrecht in der Land- und - Forstwirtschajt. 
Herausgegeben von der Agrarpolitischen Kommission der Deutschésterreichischen 
Sozialdemokratie. Agrarsozialistische Bicherei. Vienna, Verlag der Wiener 
Volksbuchhandlung, 1925. 307 pp. 


Honegger, Hans. Volkswirtschaftliche Systeme der Gegenwart. Braun’s Kleine 
Handbiicher. Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 1925. 1x + 139 pp. 

A critical analysis of the ideas, systems and theories tending to modily 
political economy in Germany since 1910. The author selected this date 
because it was that of the publication of works of Oppenheimer, Ammon, and 
Schumpeter, which have opened up new avenues of thought. Reference is made 
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in the intioduction tothe principles of “‘ pure economics ”’ (rein ékonomische Schule) 
and “* marginal utility -’”’ (Grenznutzenlehre) and to the theories of Schumpeter, 
Béhn-Bawerk, and Wieser. The four following chapters deal with neo-liberalism 
(Gustav Cassel, Oswalt, Budge, Ammon, Schumpeter), neo-mercantliism (Robert 
Liefman), neo-socialism (Oppenheimer, Stammler, Diehl), and neo-romanticism 
(Othmar Spann). The work includes a short bibliographical notice. The author 
gives special prominence to Schumpeter’s ‘* Theory of economic development ”’, 
which he regards as forming the basis of the new economic theory and the 
starting-point of future theoretical research. 

Mr. Honegger’s book is, we believe, the first general exposition of the new 
economic theories, and as such deserves special mention. It is designed as an 
introduction to a more important work by the same author, entiled “* Theories 
of political economy based on considerations relating to credit and finance ’’, 
which is in preparation. 


Hucho, Dr. Wolfgang. Die Naturalentlohnung in der deutschen Landwirtschaft- 
Berlin, Paul Parey, 1925. 80 pp. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. Report of the Safety Convention 
and Annual General Meeting of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
held at Toronto, 11-12 May 1926. Toronto, 1926. 166 pp. 


Janko, Dr. Jaroslav. O Nezamestnanosti v Ceskoslovensku. Statistiska Studie. 
Publikace Socialniho Ustavu C. 25. Prague, Ministerstva soc. péce, 1926. 109 pp. 


The author explains the basis and methods of compiling statistics of unemploy- 
ment in Czechoslovakia, including statistics relating to the labour market and 
unemployment relief (more especially the administration of relief according to 
the Ghent system). He passes in review the attempts made to render statistics 
of unemployment internationally comparable and shows the value of this branch 
of statistics in Czechoslovakia. A bibliography completes the volume. The 
subject of this study will be dealt with in an article by the same author which will 
be published shortly in the Jnternational Labour Review. 


Kanekar, P. G. Serfdom in the Konkan. A Reprint of Articles in The Servant 
of India for February and March 1926. Poona, 1926. 59 pp. Annas 8. 


The author maintains that the Khoti system of land tenure in the districts 
of Ratnagiri and Kolaba in the Konkan (Bombay Presidency) has reduced many 
of the actual cultivators of the land to the position of serfs, especially in Ratna- 
giri. The root of the evi] would appear to lie principally in the precariousness of 
the tenure under which tenants hold their lands and in certain cases their obli- 
gation to submit to *“ veth”’ (translated by the author as a form of “ forced 
labour ’”’) exacted by the Khoti landlords. 

It is stated that the Khoti Settlement Act, 1880 (with later amendments), 
should afford some measure of protection, but the Act, for all practical pur- 
poses, issaid to be a dead letter. The majority of the occupants would appear to 
have been reduced to the position of mere tenants-at-will who are liable to be 
ejected arbitrarily by their landlords, sometimes even without compensation for 
improvements. The landlords are in a position to enforce “ veth ”’ by preventing 
the tenants from using the common grazing lands, which they claim as their 
property, and from using the village wells. It is also stated that the houses of 
most of the cultivators stand on grounds the ownership of which is claimed by 
the Khots, and those who have incurred the displeasure of their landlords can be 
made to pull down their houses and leave the place. In these circumstances the 
cultivator is obliged to submit to “‘ veth” in order to avoid the consequences 
of recalcitrance. Some of the more objectionable of these abuses are prohibited 
by the Khoti Act, but the ignorance and poverty of the tenants would appear 
to make it impossible for them to assert their rights even when the law is on their 
side. 

The solution proposed is the abolition of the whole system of Khoti tenure. 
It is admitted, however, that such a solution may not be immediately practicable. 
The author therefore proposes remedial measures to prevent the graver abuses. 
The matter is being enquired into by a Government Commissioner, it would 
appear, owing to agitation by the cultivators. The author appeals to Govern- 
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‘state in respect of backward territory and how they affect the natives, other 
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ment officials and public men of all communities and parties for an examination 
of the question along non-party and non-communal lines. He also suggests that 
the question of land tenure should be examined by the Royal Commission on 
‘Indian Agriculture and for this purpose the terms of reference of the Commission 
should, if necessary, be widened. 


Labour Party. “ On the Dole’? — or Ojj! What to Do with Britain’s Workless 
Workers. Report on the Prevention of Unemployment by the Joint Committee 
representing the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, the National 
Executive Committee of the Labour Party, and the Executive Committee o! 
the Parliamentary Labour Party. London, 1926. 32 pp. 2d. 

A pamphlet setting forth British Labour policy for the prevention and mitiga- 
tion. of unemployment. 


Labour Research Department. (a) British Imperialism in East Africa. Colonia! 
Series, No.1. 64pp.,map. 1s. (b) British Imperialism in Malaya. Colonial Series. 
No. 2. 64 pp. map. 1s. London, 1926. 

These short studies of the history of the exploitation of the areas in question, 
of the financial interests involved,and of the conditions of the native working 
populations are written from a very definite point of view. 


Laeaisse, René. L’hygiéne internationale et la Société des Nations. Preface by 
Dr. G. Deouipt. Paris, Editions du “‘ Mouvement sanitaire’, 1926. 231 pp. 


The author describes international action taken in connection with health 
matters prior to the institution of the League of Nations, the Health Organisa- 
tion of the League and the work it has accomplished in promoting co-operation 
in public health measures and the campaign against disease. He devotes a chap- 
ter to industrial hygiene and the work of the International Labour Office. 





Landsorganisati i Sverige. Protokoll férda vid Landsorganisationens i 


‘Sverige nionde ordinarie kongress i Stockholm den 29 aug.-é sept. 1926. Stockholm, 
A. B. Arbetarnas Tryckeri, 1926. 456 pp. 

Minutes of the proceedings of the ninth ordinary Congress of the Swedish 
Confederation of Trade Unions, of which an account was given in Jndustrial and 
Labour Information, Vol. XX, No. 4, p. 162, 





Lansac, Maurice. Les conceptions méthodologiques et sociales de Charles Fourier. 
Leur influence. Paris, J. Vrin, 1926. 144 pp. 12 frs. 


The author examines the influence of Fourier’s ideas and those of his disciples 
on the economic and political conceptions of the present day and their application. 
The influence of the “‘ Ecole sociétaire ’’ on the social movement has been insisted 
on by members of this school, but it is denied by many writers. Mr. Lansac 
attempts to show that the seed sown has put forth shoots even after the decline 
of the school. He deals in these pages with method in social science and the 
economic interpretation of history, and, in the second part, compares Fourier’s 
conceptions of social evolution with those of Karl Marx: his thesis will be cone 
cluded in a further volume. 


Lapeeviteh Dragisa. Strajkbreherstvo i Zute Organizacije. Belgrade, Stamparia 
** Rodoljub ”’, 1926. 31 pp. 

The author, former Socialist leader and well-known publicist, discusses the 
subject of strike-breaking and the réle of ** yellow” organisations. 


Lindley, M. F. The Acquisition and Government of Backward Territory in 
International Law. Being a Treatise on the Law and Practice relating to Colonia! 
Expansion. Longmans, Green and Co., 1926. xx -+ 391 pp. 

Mr. Lindley’s book is an important addition to the literature on international 
law. The work is in four parts dealing respectively with: (1) the territory to be 
acquired ; (2) the “ acquiring Sovereign’ (i.e. the question of who may 
acquire territorial sovereignty —- chartered companies, states, etc.) ; (3) methods 
of acquisition and related matters ; (4) the exercise of the sovereignty. In this 
last part the author considers the rights and duties which attach to a sovereign 
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states and their subjects. Two chapters of special interest are devoted to the 
welfare and advancement of the natives and the doctrine of trusteeship, and the 
slave trade, slavery and conditions of labour. 

Following a short historical survey leading up to the adoption by the Sixth 
Assembly of the League of Nations in September 1925 of a Draft Slavery Con- 
vention dealing infer alia with the slave trade, Mr. Lindley comes to the conclu- 
sion that the slave trade is prohibited by international law not only in respect 
of Africa, but universally. It appears to him possible to go even further and to 
say that any State that claims to live up to the measure of its duties as a full 
member of the international family should take every possible step to hinder 
and prevent the trade wherever encountered. 

He points out that, in respect of its prohibition by international law, slavery 
does not stand in the same position as the slave trade. The problem of the abol- 
ition of slavery is complicated by the fact that, in addition to slavery as usually 
understood, there exist many forms of domestic slavery and serfdom, of debt 
slavery and peonage. The conclusions of the Temporary Slavery Commission 
of the League of Nations regarding the position of slavery under municipal laws 
are quoted. Attention is drawn to the fact that the international abolition of 
slavery has not formed the subject of such sweeping engagements as has that 
of the slave trade. The relevant undertaking in the League of Nations Draft 
Convention is referred to, and the author comes to the conclusion that it does 
not appear to be justifiable to lay down as a general proposition that slavery in 
newly-acquired territory is contrary to international law. Slavery, however, 
he adds, is recognised to be legal only as an evanescent native institution. 

The remainder of this chapter is devoted to an account of conditions of labour 
which in their practical effects are indistinguishable from, or may result in, slavery. 
Among these compulsory labour for private purposes and compulsory labour for 
public purposes are considered in some detail. Arguing from the internationally 
accepted prohibition of the holding of slaves by non-natives and the extension 
of slave-holding in any form, the author concludes that “it appears necessarily 
to follow that conditions which, in their practical effects, are indistinguishable 
from, or may result in, slavery, should not be set up in another guise: and this 
rule requires, in the first place, that any labour imposed upon the natives by 
the Government shall be for public purposes only, and shall be capable of perform- 
ance without undue hardship. ”’ 


Loewenfeld-Russ, Dr. Hans. Die Regelung der Volkserndhrung im Kriege. 
Economic and Social History of the World War (Austrian and Hungarian Series). 
Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Economics and History. Vienna, Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky ; New Haven, U.S.A., 
Yale University Press, 1926. xxvi + 403 pp. 

Detailed study on food contro] and agriculture in Austria during the war. 
The final chapter deals with conditions at the time of the collapse and analyses 
the effect of the war on agricultural and industrial food production and on con- 
sumption. 


Martin, Kingsley. The British Public and the General Strike. London, Hogarth 
Press, 1926. 128 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The author’s intention, he states, was not to write a history of the general 
strike but to discuss what issues were really involved and to offer “‘ some sugges- 
tions as to its significance in the mental history of the nation ’’. 


. 

Mayhew, Arthur. The Education of India. A Study of British Educational 
Policy in India, 1835-1920, and of its Bearing on National Life and Problems in 
India to-day. London, Faber and Gwyer, 1926. x11 + 306 pp. 10s. 6d. 

A definite period of responsibility in the history of British education in India 
was closed in 1920 when the educational future of India was entrusted, under the 
Reforms Act, to provincial ministers responsible to representative legislative 
councils. This book is a survey of this period (1835-1920) as a whole. The 
author does not confine himself to a mere summary of the technical details of 
educational policy and method, but examines the bearing of education upon 
Indian national life and progress. 

A chapter is devoted to a discussion of the relation between education and 
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material progress. The limitations of educational responsibility for economic 
salvation, the situation created by India’s industrialisation, coupled with her 
poverty and the social obstacles to economic: progress, the need for organisation 
for the production of wealth, general and vocational education in relation to this 
need, the beginnings of an apprentice system and of factory schools, the inade- 
quate supply of skilled labour, its reasons and remedies, and the more satisfactory 
results obtained in respect of higher-grade training are among the more important 
subjects dealt with. 

The author’s main conclusions may be briefly summarised as follows : 

(1) British education has done far less for Indian culture than for the mate. 
rial and political progress of the country ; 

(2) Emotional reaction against foreign culture affords no soil for indigenous 
growth ; 

(3) Indian personality and life as a whole will not intimately be affected by 
any education which is not animated by religion ; 

(4) Higher education in India depends for warmth and colour, vitality and 
response to communal aspirations, on the measure of its freedom from the contro! 
and direction of any form of government, whether Indian or alien ; 

(5) At no previous stage has Indian education needed more sorely Western 
sympathy, support and guidance than at present. 

A list of books, reports and documents consulted by the author in the prepara- 
tion of this book is given. A detailed index facilitates reference. 


Mears, Eliot Grinnell and Tobriner, Mathew 0. Principles and Practices of Co 
operative Marketing. Boston, New York, Chicago, London, Ginn and Co., 1926. 
x -+- 580 pp. 

This book is described in the preface as an interpretation of the significant 
problems of agricultural co-operation, ‘‘ with prime emphasis on co-operative 
enterprise in the light of accepted knowledge derived: from business organisation 
and administration.’ It aims at making clear chiefly to farmers, but-also to 
business interests, Jabour interests, and the general public.what are the aims and 
fundamentals of agricultural co-operation, the methods of organising co-operative 
marketing associations of different types, the principles of business practices 
(assembling, grading, storing, pooling, financing, price making, marketing, 
advertising, etc.) and the characteristic features of co-operative marketing in the 
United States and in other countries. 

The volume includes a bibliography and some appendices (tabulations based 
on the replies to questionnaires sent to leading American and Canadian co- 
operative societies, statistics, suggested by-laws, and the text of the Capper- 
Volstead Act). 


Meeker, Dr. Royal. A Study of Costs and Standards oj Living of Minneapolis 
Teachers in Relation to their Salaries. Minneapolis, Minnesota, Central Committe 
of Teachers’ Associations, 1926. 39 pp. 

The object of this investigation, which was undertaken at the request of the 
teachers themselves, was to provide exact knowledge concerning the relation 
of salaries to the cost of living. Information was obtained by means of question 
naires, 649 teachers supplying data adequate for compilation. The results are 
tabulated by salary classes ; separate tables are also given for male and female 
teachers without dependants and for those with dependants. Expenditure on 
the most important groups of articles is indicated. The study includes a discus- 
sion of the adequacy of the salaries, Standard budgets are suggested as a basis 
on which adequate salaries may be computed for unmarried men and women 
teachers and for teachers maintaining a standard family of five. 
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Moulton, Harold G. and Pasvolsky. World War Debt Settlements. The Insti- 
tute of Economics. Investigations in International Economic Reconstruction. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926. x11 -+ 448 pp. 


Mousset, Albert. Le Royaume Serbe-Croate-Slovéne. Son organisation, sa_ vit 
politique et ses institutions. Preface by Albert THomas. Twelfth edition. Paris. 
Editions Bossard, 1926. 270 pp., illustr. 24 frs. 

Revised and enlarged edition of a work on the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
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and Slovenes, first published in 1921. The part relating to economic questions, 
which occupied half the book in previous editions, will be issued in a separate 
yolume now in the press. The author deals here with the constitution and laws 
of the country, home politics, religions, foreign policy, the press, public education, 
the fine arts and the drama. The book contains forty-four illustrations. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Agricultural Problem in the United 
Stales. New York, 1926. xm + 157. 


National “‘ Safety First’ Association. Proceedings of the Public Safety Congress 
held in London 26-27 October, 1926. (With Index). London, 1926, 50 pp. 2s. 6d. 


National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. A Year’s Work. 
Annual Report for 1925-6, adopted by the Council and Corporation, 27 May 1926. 
London. 47 pp. 


Odborové sdruzeni ceskoslovenské. Zprava Odborového sdruzeni ceskoslovens- 
kého k VIII. sjezdu vseodborovému za léta 1921-1925. Prague, 1926. 252 pp.. 
12 tables and diagrams. 15 koruny. 


Report on the activities of the Czechoslovak Federation of Trade Unions for 
the years 1921-1925, by the general secretary, Mr. Rodolphe TayveRr.e. The report 
is in three parts. ‘The first describes the economic condition of the country during 
the period reviewed and the action taken by the Federation to combat unemploy- 
ment and the high cost of living, and in connection with housing (protection ol 
tenants), taxation, agrarian reform, chambers of labour, co-operation, and improve- 
ment in the rate of wages of its members. The first part also contains a de- 
scription of the working of employers’ associations in Czechoslovakia. The second 
part deals with the social aspect of the Federation’s activities, in particular with 
the part played by the Federation in the elaboration of international labour legis- 
lation and in connection with the International Labour Conference. The texts 
of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted by the Conference are 
given in Czech. The third part deals with specific trade union activities. 


Oldenberg, Dr. J. Handbuch far das ldndliche Fortbildungsschulwesen in 
Preussen. Berlin, Deutsche Landbuchhandlung, 1926. x1 + 314 + 206 pp. 


Oppenheimer, Franz. System der Soziologie. Autoren-und Sachregister zu 
Band 1-3, Bearbeitet von Bertha SpinpLer-Gysrn. Jena, G. Fischer, 1927. 303 pp. 


Index to volumes 1-3 of Professor Oppenheimer’s work, to which reference 
was made in the August 1925 and September 1926 issues of the International 
Labour Review. 


Orne, Anders. Co-operative Ideals and Problems. Translated by John Downtr. 
Manchester, Co-operative Union, 1926. x1 -+ 143 pp. 

This book, originally published in [Swedish, was analysed jin the IJnter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, October 1924, p. 723. 


Pro Familia. Un plaidoyer en faveur des allocations familiales. Reprinted 
from the Journal des Associations patronales, No. 1-2, 9 January 1926. Zurich. 
7 pp. 
~"'This pamphlet, after examining the main problems connected with the pay- 
ment of family allowances, expresses the view that this important social question 
should be considered by Swiss employers with a view to the possible introduction 
of the system in Switzerland. 


Rivain, Jean. Un programme de restauration sociale. La Tour du Pin précurseur. 
Preface by Léon Bérarp. Etudes sociales et politiques. Paris, Société d’éditions 
“Le Livre’, 1926. 218 pp. 10 frs. 

** Social justice, according to La Tour du Pin, * writes Mr. Léon Bérard in the 
preface to this book, “ has nothing in common with equitable distribution, which 
is move or less subordinated in our generally accepted views to the main idea and 
supreme law of equality. Social justice, in his opinion, implies a social and polit- 
ical order in which man’s debt to society is strictly recognised and discharged... 
Social justice is attained when a part of the product of the labour of one genera 
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tion is allocated to the work and the well-being of the succeeding generation. ” 
This doctrine, which has more than one feature in common with the positive 
policy and social constitution of August Comte, is shrewdly analysed by Mr. Rivain. 
His study on La Tour du Pin is followed by three essays on social questions which 
have already been published. 


Savez Grafickih Radnika-ea Jugoslavije. Jzvestaj o Radu Savza Grajickih 
Radnika Jugoslovije 1924-1926. Zagreb, 1926. 88 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Jugoslav Printers’ Federation for the period 
1924-1926. 


Sehweizerisehe Vereinigung fir Innenkolonisation u. industrielle Landwirt- 
sehaft. (a) Geschdftsbericht fir 1924. Publication No. 24, 1925. 12 pp., illustr. and 
maps. (b) Die Kolonisation des Furttales. By Dr. Hans BERNHARD. Publication 
No. 25, 1925. 66 pp.,illustr. and plans. (c) Die Kolonisation der Linthebene. By 
Dr. Hans BERNHARD. Publication No. 27, 1925. 100 pp., maps. (d) Geschdftsbericht 
fir 1925. Publication No. 28, 1926. 18 pp. Berne-Bimpliz, Benteli. 


. Attention may be drawn to the series of publications issued by the Swiss 
Association for Home Settlement and Industrial Agriculture. Separate reports 
on settlement projects, with detailed maps, are issued from time to time and 
form together a valuable collection of practical information on settlement work 
in Switzerland. The general situation, as set forth in the publications of the 
Association, is envisaged as one of overpopulation, or, perhaps more definitely, 
as that of over-concentration of population. Particularly’ interesting are the 
efforts made to decentralise the valleys, i.e. to resettle some of the higher parts 
of the mountains which there is a tendency to abandon for the more convenient 
life of the lower altitudes. The membership of the Association is a mixed one; 
some public bodies, including the Swiss Federation, and a number of commercial 
and industrial houses are represented ; a number of individuals are also included. 
The policy of the Association is to direct public opinion in cota of Federal and 
Cantonal grants for settlement purposes. 


Scottish Trade Union Congress. Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Scottish 
Trade Union Congress held at Inverness, 21-24 April 1926, Glasgow, 1926. 155 pp. 
6d. 


Soddy, Frederick. Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt. London, Allen and Unwin, 
1926. 320 pp. 10s. 

In this book a scientist of international reputation attempts to deal with the 
question of over-production and under consumption by reasoning based on the 
physical laws of conservation. Three main arguments are advanced. The first 
is that orthodox economics are based on a fundamental confusion between wealth 
and debt. The second is that the banks in creating credit have usurped the pre- 
rogative of the Crown and that the right of issue and withdrawal of money 
should be restored to the nation. The third is that the value of money should 
not depend upon the quantity of a single commodity, namely, gold, but should 
be based on the index number of the general price level and the issue of money 
should be regulated so as to maintain this index number constant. 

Professor Soddy puts forward a number of proposals by which the neces- 
sary changes might, in his opinion, be expeditiously brought about in Great 
Britain, and sketches briefly some of the results which might be expected to follow- 


Soria Hernandez, Arturo. The Problem of the Land in Spain inrelationto Town 
and Country Planning. Report presented to the Conference of the International 
Federation for Town and Country Planning and for Garden Cities, Vienna, Sep- 
tember 1926. Madrid, 1926. 60 pp. 

The text of this report is given in English and in Spanish. 


The China Year Book 1926-7, Edited by H.G.W. Woovpueap, C.B.E. Tien- 
tsin, The Tientsin Press ; Chicago, University of Chicago Press. Agents for Great 
_Britain and Europe: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent and Co., London. 


XxXIx + 134 pp., map. 
Veillard, Maurice. Comment prévenir UVindigence des familles nombreuses ? 
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Reprinted from Der Armenpjfleger. Lausanne, Secrétariat romand d’hygiéne 
sociale et morale. 7 pp. 

This small pamphlet is a plea in favour of the institution of family allowances 
in Switzerland. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. 20 Jahre Ausgaben und Leistungen 
1896-1926. Berlin. 31 pp., coloured plates. 

Describes the activities of the German Union of State and Municipal Workers 
during the period 1896-1926. 


Zentralverband der Hotel-, Restaurant- und Café-Angestellten. Prolokoll ber 
die Verhandlungen des 3. (12) Verbandstages abgehalten vom 12. bis 15. Oktober 
1926 in Frankfurt am Main. Berlin, 1926. 159 pp. 1 mark. 

Proceedings of the Congress of the German Federation of Hotel and Restaurant 
Workers held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 12-15 October 1926. 


Zentralverband der Schuhmacher. Protokoll iber die Verhandlungen des 21. 
ordentlichen Verbandstages abgehalten vom 21. bis 25. Juni 1926 zu Frankfurt 
a. M. Nuremburg, 1926. 270 pp. 

Proceedings of the twenty-first Congress of the German Shoemakers’ Federa- 
lion held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 21-25 June 1926. 
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Camera di Commercio [talo-Oriental Beri. /1 commercio oleario con i paesi dell’ 
oriente. Relazione all’ VIII° Congresso internazionale di Olivicoltura, Roma, 14- 
21 Novembre 1926. Beri, Societa editrice Tipografica, 1926. 13 pp. 


Dupin, Gustave (** Ermenonville’’). Poincare el ses ‘* Souvenirs politiques ’’. 


Etude critique et psychologique. Paris, Librairie du Travail. 32 pp. 2 frs. 
Hardy, Charles 0. Tax-exempt Securities and the Surtax. The Institute of 
Economics Investigations in Finance. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1926. xx + 216 pp. 
Larreyguy de Civrieux, Mare de. La muse du sang. Podmes et légendes. Preface 
by Romain Ro.iianp. Paris, Librairie du Travail, 1926. 58 pp. 3 frs. 


Rostovtyefi, M. The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1926. xxv + 695 pp. 


Vinas Mey, Carmelo. El Derecho Obrero enla Colonizacién Espafiola. Reprinted 
from Humanidas, Vol. VIII, pp. 49-102. Buenos Aires, *“* Coni”’, 1926. 56 pp. 
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